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Fourth of July—Peter Hurd © Senator William Benton 
From the Encyclopa:dia Britannica Collection of Contemporary American Painting 


UP AND AWAY FOR A HAPPY VACATION! 


$4.00 A YEAR-50 CENTS A COPY * JUNE 1951 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


combination for family fun at the beach 
For sparkling 7-Up is the all-family drink 
Bright and cheerful e an ole 
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SO Lite... 50 G06». 
So wholesome 
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SAME SEAT STRAIGHT 
THROUGH WITH NO 


NO CHANGE OF BUS 
LUGGAGE TRANSFER / 


a 
"WHEN YOU VACATION 
BY TRAIWAYS { 





-ANO NO 
CONNECTION 


More than 80 million people ride Trailways big cream and crimson luxury liners every year 


i LWWAYS operates more Thru-Buses 
than any other bus system in America! 








HEART-OF-TOWN 
ARRIVALS / 


- 


Trailways’ low fares are less than 
one-third the cost of driving your 
own car. And 20-25 per cent under 
those of the cheapest trains! 


) 
RELAX /N 
ef” «AIR-CONDITIONED | 


+ COMFORT / 


At Scenery level! Enjoy body-con 
toured, reclining chairs! Foam-rubber 
seats! Big scenery-view windows! 
Express-Limiteds! Courteous service! 


Long trips shorten the life of your car 
and its tires. Both may have to last 
you longer in days ahead. Save them 
for essential trips around town. 


Florida-Miami Beach — Low suramer 
rates enable you to loll in luxury at swank 
beach hotels. See tropical wonders. Enjoy 
finest entertainment. Take side tripe to 
romantic Havana, Nassau, Jamaica! 


Si —~ 


Motoring fatigue is a threat to your 
safety. And you’retired when you start 
your vacation—tired when you get 
home. Be chauffeured by Trailways! 


Leave and arrive at modern terminals 
conveniently close to hotels, stores 
and theatres. And Trailways’ remark- 
able safety record is unmatched! 


77 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS arranged by travel experts 


Romance? Adventure? History? Relaxation? You'll find 
them all in Trailways’ wide assortment. For there’s a 
TRAILWAYS Pleasure-Planned TOUR to every vacation 
area in America. Or let Trailways make up an individual 
tour to meet your specific requirements. For as few or as 
many days as you desire. They include all transportation, 
taxes, hotel accommodations, and sight-seeing arrange- 
ments at stopover points. 


TRALWAYS, Dept. 1-61, 108 No. State St., Chicago 1, lil. 
| om interested in a ___ trip 
Your Glorious West — See the great natu- 

ral wonderlands of the Rockies, Yellow- FROM 
stone Park, California and the Puget 

Sound country! Spectacular mountain 

scenery and awe-inspiring geysers! 


Expense Paid Tour (check one) 
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ITS GOING TO HAPPEN 
IN SEPTEMBER 


* A SPECIAL SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE OF THE INSTRUCTOR - 





hm OF EXPERIENCE 


i. 
BACK IN 1991, THE INSTRUCTOR WAS JUST A YOUNG 
FELLOW BUT HE WOOED SCHOOLMARMS LIKE A MAN 


IN 1940, HE we 
’ NT TO wor 
ON CREATIVE apT— . 
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ZN 1951, HE'S PLANNING A BIG ISSUE ON WHAT'S 
AHEAD IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A SEPTEMBER SPECIAL FOR Yov 
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WATCH FOR THE BIGGEST TEACHER'S 
MAGAZINE EVER PUBLISHED 
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*“She’s Going to Be a Teacher!” 


N MY early twenties I was a coun- 
I try school teacher. Those were 
wonderful days filled with happy 
among healthy children and 
lighted by comfort 


farm homes where the comin 


work 
high 
able 
of “teacher” was an event enthusi 
heralded One 
reported that her litth 
“Everything good is happenin 
The 


ht and we 


visits at 


astically 


me today teacher is comin 
are having chicken 


There 


trips, pi nics 


toni 
and plum cakes for supper.” 
were week-end fishin: 


and plenty of attention from the 


lox al young men who were cager to 
act as escorts for the teacher 


My 


was adequate for my needs. I wa 


salary was not large but 


happy in my work and proud of n 
job | finally married a 
and we 

When 
« nough to attend hool we 


and 


larimer 
raised a family 

our children were old 
nvited 
the teachers to dinnet I found 


them nice young women who felt 
I had about teaching. So 
that 


someday becor 


much as 


1 always one ol m 


laught 


hoped 
would 
a teacher 

A few s 0 howeve1 there 
attituce 


seemed to different 


toward teachers im our country 
Ma 
quently published irticles 
described a 


unh 


azines ind wspapers 


teachers were 


neurotic, frustrated ippy 
hated 


The teaching profession \ 


derpaid peopl who 
work 


compared to the 


SHE’S ALREADY A TEACHER! — When 
intelligen 
young women as Florence Met A rr al» teach 
wonder that mothers 


a profession can attract such 


er from Philadelphia), is it any 


1951 


Anna J. Buttrey 


were told that it had a low rating 
Teachers called misfits and 
other uncomplimentary names that 
inferiority 


were 
would give anyone an 
complex 

All the while this was going on, 
the teachers in our own community 
drove good Cars to work, wore nice 
clothes, and seemed fairly well off. 
They laughed and enjoyed taking 
part in community activities just as 
teachers always have 

I wondered whe ther things really 
were as bad for teachers as rumor 
ndicated, so I welcomed the chance 
to attend the commencement exer- 
cises and alumni meeting at my old 
normal school, now a teachers col- 
lege. Here I would see the faculty 
and the graduate and undergradu- 
thought to myself 


et to see these pe 0- 


ite students I 
When I really 
ple I find 


the poor teachers.” 


can out for sure about 
On the campus there was spread 
i luncheon to which the faculty, the 
ind the alumni had been 
“Here,” I thought, “I 
with their ‘hair 
n’ weepin their fate.” 
I casually talked with my friends 
cnt 


students 
nvited 

ll see teachers 
over 
and looked the faculty ove 
I saw well 
lookin 
and successful as 


walks of life At 


alumni 


cally at the luncheon 


roomed men and women 


happy, poised 


people n other 
tables I 


teachin 


recognized 


other 
who were in high schools 
They ap 


and undismayed 


nd elementary schools 


ired eager 


like Mrs, Buttrey 
come teachers? 
MeCrystal 
naders in the 


charming 
wore 


recent 


A young art teacher and his wife 
brought their new baby. Everyone 
made much of the baby just as peo- 
ple always do at such gatherings 
A retired professor sat ina place of 
honor, and all the teachers and 
alumni went by and shook hands 
with him. He was old, gray, and a 
little deaf but his face beamed as 
his “children” came up to him, and 
he had a cheery word for everyone 
Surely he didn’t feel that his life 
had been a failure! The graduates 
shaking hands and talking 
One man waved his sheep- 
skin “T'’ve 
twenty-one years getting this,” but 
jubilant—not de- 

Young G.1.’s with thei: 
and little children seemed 
happy, hopeful, and proud of their 
diplomas and degrees 

The intro- 
ducing parents and teachers, and as 
I looked at their bright faces | 
wondered if perhaps the 
might just a little mistaken 
about teachers. In spite of the few 
who bewail their fate, I felt that 
the majority were happy intelligent 
people who liked their work 


did not want sympathy from any 


were 
shop 
and exclaimed, been 
he was definitely 
pressed 


wives 


undergraduates were 


world 
not be 


and 


one 

As I walked away past the long 
rows of parked cars, I met a former 
classmate who inquired with inter- 
est, “What is your daughter plan 
ning to be?” 
And I answered proudly, “She's 


oing to be a teacher'”’ 


are eager to have their daughters be- 

(According to the judges, Miss 
the prettiest hat of all the prome- 
Atlantic City Easter Parade.) 
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A Valuable Contribution | 
to the War Effort that c Beh und © wt Sag es 


casts you nothing | : Mary 6. won 


Describing the editor seems a lit- 


- may make You money tle more formidable than some of 


my other subjects. Actually I know 
her very well—at least 1 ought te 


because I live with her and that he Instructor 
should give me a basic insight into 


her ability to cope with the vicissi- 


: | tudes of life—still I find myself a > 
Since the Korean war began, there has been bit stalemated. | esou rce n its 
2 tremendous increase in the demand for . : tf. 2 | 





If I described her as a brain, it 
would make her sound stuffy. To 
Forces. With your back issues of THE | po ee as inane peony Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary 
ron OR, you can make a direct and | | nen interest in clothes could sound science are now available. Let these modern Units, 
ee ee very frivolous; her liking for neat- prepared by recognized authorities, bring new ideas 
ness a bit precise; her enjoyment of and inspiration to your classroom. Their use will ma- 


There are two ways to do this: detail suspiciously like an exacting ° . . 
ee focal weare. | BOSS: Nonenof these does her jus- terially enhance the effectiveness of the teaching ef- 
ell your back copies to a jocal waste tice yet they all describe a bit of the fort in social studies and elementary science. 


ie a pus ote real Mary Owen. 
a callecting paper—the Boy Scouts | the second child of Papa Owen ° ee ee 
a church, a veterans’ group the founder himself, no less). Af- ° Material organized for each grade level. 
, ter her graduation from Smith Col- © Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 
, eer Se ay ¢ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
¢ Each unit complete—86 units available. 


products manufactured from wastepaper, 
including many products used by the Armed 


All the wastepaper you have will be wel- ‘ . g = 555 
comed. You will be helping the war effort - , U H f Ele Science nd Social Studi 
helping your community, and helping : fe 7 : i nits or mentary a les 
yourself, 2 Eitimon te (64) (@1) 
| | 3 erat ge Bert? 
Exploring the World (11) 
— Lite (30) 


SII Vsass || | arm Betr'andihet Gare (70) 
we 13) 


Plant Life i 7 








‘Minerals "s) 


8 Ge) 
Hittory of emesresy (68) Rock tain States (61) 
Holland (23) Rubber (78) 


RAMONA . ct : Inalans c4o) Eicntatind Gommarce 00 


ir nd Btoe! 74) Sclonce {y + Mture { 
. ron & ( n cu 
Love Charm String 7 dapan (45) Creatures (28) 
; “ . ‘ é ( ) Lion rs (ss) 5 

Paint, decorate, and assem | +e Mexico ( 8) - ee Risleneor: (Brazil, 
ble your own Kit consists Nour Clothing (68) } + se Br pe (77) ela, ay mm (68) 
of 6 Jacaranda seed pods iite (80) Modern Airptance (78) 
12 Eucalyptus bells, i- ‘ae } eyed (98) sees (47) 
corns, 12 Carob pods (46) ~ eee a 
calyptus nuggets, 6 Magnolia _ © ( ) . earn 
cones, 6 bush buttons, 24 a . t (49) 
pine cones, 175 Sterculia or . The (61) ig area, (40) 

bottie tree pods, 6 Lagena 
\ tie gourds, raw hide and | lege she set out to teach mathe 


wire | Enough material "2 | matics. Judging by the way she | A Place to Keep Your Units—We wil! furnish any 16 units in 
any $12.00 keeps her accounts it is still one of an attractive, durable kit, complete, for only $5.00. 

for only postpaid, in her first loves 
cludin n smal ree . . . . 
calp ttaie coted “3 When Papa needed help, she put | All 86 Resource Units—Entire collection of 86 units in two 
Sunken Teoding Post | 2002 Se starters, got a master's ce handsome, sturdy kits, complete, for only $21.50. 
1409 West Holt A gree in elementary education, and 

thoes Cite went to work on the magazine eee ea ae aaa eee ae eae ae ae ee 

° She 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 

Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number) 





> has a wealth of information 








on art and painting, an amazing 
memory for figures and dates, is 
OANS especially interested in the theater, 
VACATION L and on a bright night can recog- 
4 / nize Cassiopeia or its neighbor. 
He Pagments ont Fall. On the ob side, she is an ex- 
ponent of soft-boiled eggs and 
rilled cheese sandwiches, likes her 
beef well-done and her tea weak, 
enjoys crowding the speed limit on 
an open road, prefers aqua to char- 
treuse, loves clean sheets, and 


Numbers: 


Price 35¢ each — 3 for $1.00 
16 units of your choice in an attractive case 
All 66 units in two cloth-bound cases 
Include my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
[ One Year $4.00 ] Two Years $7.00 
| enclose $ payment in full 
Bill me Sept. 15, 195! Minimum credit order $4.00 


You can get a quick CASH LOAN from ue one | thoroughly dislikes licorice candy. 

to gad on YOUR SIGNATURE | , nah menage stars 

ey by Mai = verything Cs AL «x - t questiona ly er greatest at- 
i. Scho fremta merchants nut 


waigners necemary. Repay in small monthly | | tribute is her genuine optimism 
pa ts necemary during your | ° 
ne She has a quiet thoughtfulness, an 


envelope “ail unassuming generosity, and an 


and mail today. Name 


ommtiene | amazing honesty—all of which are 
| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 10 FRAN / important—but her optimism is 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. | really a beacon. I’ve known Mary 
ors —_—— - Owen three years and have never 
Adéress___ | seen her looking anywhere but 
| cy. saa - - straight ahead E.F.N 


St. of RD 


P.O. & Zone State 
1U -461 
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NOW—FOR THE FIRST TIME | & ; %) ACTIVITY 
wine caste mea | __-Books for Children GUIDE 


your guidance needs 


through REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert BOOKS 
SRA JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE * = 


Director of Curriculum and Publie Relations, Public Schools, 
To answer the requests of quidence work Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


ers and educators in elementary end jun ¢ 

nh gr scho ] Science esearch Associates ate 
blisher i th =] used fe Adjust > - — A. 

ment and Better Living Booklets, is pre FOR PRIMARY GRADES PAs 


pering special guidence materia > meet 
the needs of schoe and students. This 


new service w rt in September, 1951 ae | Animal Folk Songs for Children, Traditional American Songs Everyday Games for Children 
t 


and will bring nthiy, September wy Ruth Seeger (Doul ‘ ne., 14 W. 49th St., New he in alice 
through May ' { authoritative York 20: $ , © forty Americas Everyday Games for Children is primarily a 
~~ _— oe Ss \ . M < , well-illustrated reference book containing 
jren ol “or ‘ ‘ is 1 t f s « Z says, a 
e folk ns r I ’ s detailed directions for over 300 games. 


ipti i nae 00 Childs naturally lik ‘ . 1 close to them, want to hea But it also includes a special section 
Subscription price—*22 r all show the Uh lthe f excelles Renton bow Glie aon to ate aaa 
No home or school car to be without I factor in your daily teaching to help your 
Special —* prices pupils ont mewn out of each day. Tile enw 
*Cherter w : : book contains material for all grades. It 
\ Bell for Ursli | lie : . sat ss, 114 ' ‘ is profusely illustrated with photographs 
| drawings, and diagrams. For ready refer- 
ence, the entire contents are cross-indexe 
three ways—alphabetically by grade 
placement, and by type of game. Make 
your pupils’ playtime more profitable with 
your own copy of this brand-new game 

book. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


The Golden Book of Programs 

Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep by Fi harles Sct Here is an outstanding new book that 

Zone State s ns, 5° {th Ave., New York n this latest P € provides a constant supply of program 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES picture book of Francoise, there is a novel twist towarc nd o oh material for elementary schools, carefully 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois the ory ll ence i oO « ' f t rie si planned to meet the teacher's needs 
L a | . The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 


itiim@aclte) nw, . sail : oa ss ney. oa th ; 7 . aon 3 vA rhythms for holidays and other special 


. : days Each of these five sections is or 
KODACHROME SLIDES apee BAS City Cae Se = ey om S taas ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre 


of Europe eded by helpful suggestions Illustra 
¥ , M Pe! tions accompanying the plays suggest 
for TEACHERS FOR MIDDLE GRADE y 


appropriate costuming Contents are 

. ps We fully ind . only by holi t 

and Teaching John Henry and His Hammer by Harold W. Felt ‘ opt, Ine ully indexed, not only by holidays bu 
; . : also by grade groupings. Price, postpaid 

Madison Ave.. New York $2.51 ohn Henry is ano of those supe wr eal Caves $2.50 

folklore heroes—a man of prodigious h and of t se Paper Cover 2.00 


Oa 
adam 
Stories to Read and Tell 


139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 

Peter Holt, P.K. by Jean Bothwell arcourt, , . ' sion Stories are grouped under these 
83 Madison Ave., New York 1 ; minist headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
P.K., Preacher's Kix ind s meant movir eaucntly, but Other Lands and Times; Animals and 

’ Other Living Things; Christmas Stories 

; Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
kee} tor t muy 1s Made str Almost Any Day. A classified index pre 

Ernest E. Wolfe y his mother, who sa 1 in wer to one o eters qu ons about sents the titles in 59 groups There are 
Ashton Avenue Los Angeles 24, Californie vether she minded having 1 aap sohecmagrestairs “ats shes eciee Cet any Wtuuneiiee, Ga Ee S 
| her with social studies, that are suitable for 

every school month, and that help to pro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Send $1.00 for 3 sample slides, catalog and ‘ter was content in the 


detailed information of special approval offer } rabbit very ot 





ec eraser erases asesresesusesesusesasesuse, t at ‘ t of arsclves mote an understanding of other nations 


and peoples Price, postpaid 
7 ES } Ss . . . * . 


Hard Cover $2.50 
for Classroom Use 


Paper Cover 2.00 
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The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
FOR UPPER GRADES without cost, or that can be purchased in 
expensively. A craft program is an easy 
The Landmark Books (Random Hous 57 Madison Ave., New York 2 effective way to teach. It is slways pop 
; ener ¥ . ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud 
: es or science lessons. The program out- 
the Minute lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
titution b training in using materials neatly with a 
MeNeer: The Por minimum of waste, as well as in handling 
ons fh el Hophine Adams; Lee end Great at mattox by MacKinla tools and other equipment 
a ; ‘ oh - : — >: ih dele ities Price, postpaid 
ee Rs 7 Argan yg dw Fe ee ee ee Hard Cover $2.50 
. : “ma : , rant ee Xn Ae pen , cial al Paper Cover 2.00 
: an eu ' } at elps fill the need for good readabl rical novel Order from: 
Ss = , - wt No bax ppealing in format, the type is clear llustrations good, an ie =e) 
Rann Pe co “5 vrit rust ished OOK OF St , re event in our nations past, F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
tend tor Free S428 Fulton Street New Yors 7. & Y 


Catetegue Prices enlgest to 60 por cont Federal Sinise ul boys a inderstanding of hov lemocracy developed. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 


Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Latin American Leaders edited by Mathilda Schirmer (Beckley- 
Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16; $1.30). 
in the “Americans-in-Action Sernes” of supplementary texts, 

s being Fighters for Freedom, Leaders of the Frontier, and 


As the other books presented inspiring stories 


This is the 


s of this country, so this volume tells of the contributions 
ven as Simon Bolivar, Miguel Hidalgo y Costiela, and 
» O'Higgins 


Living in Our America I. James Quillen and Edward Krug 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; $3.32). This 
new text for upper gra contains a complete development of 
American history from our beginnings, the winning of our independ- 
ence, the growth of a democratic nation, our strugele for unification, 
industrialization, problems of our modern age, the two world con 
flicts and our postwar leadership. A variety of maps, cartoons, 
photographs, and sketches enhance the content 


Our Earth and Man by Gertrude Whipple and Preston F James 
The Macmillen Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; $3.48 This 
is the sixth volume of the “Whipple-James Basal Geographies 
and completes the elementary program. It provides a regional 
study of Eurasia, Asia, and Europe with particular emphasis on 
the Soviet Union, the largest country in the world The map 
equipment in this book is outstanding. Study helps lead children 
to develop important geographic con epts ar d encourage inde- 
pendent reading 


Science for Modern Living Series by Victor C. Smith, Katherine Clarke, Barbara 
Henderson, and W. E. Jones in consultation with W. R. Teeters (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 333 West Lake St., Chicago 6 Book One, Along the Way; $1.44. Book 
Iwo, Under the Sun; $1.56. Book Three, Around the Clock; $1.68. Book Four, 
Across the Land; $1.80. Book Five, Through the Seasons; $1.92 Book Six, 
Beneath the Skies; $2.00. Book Seven, Exploring Modern Science; $2.40. Book 
Eight, En ing Modern S¢ é 2.6 The authors have planned cach book in 
ceord with the credo, is not only information that can be put in a book 
It is a way of living and learning A variety of science concepts is developed 
gradually from the child's own interests and observation A scientific approach is 


emphasized. Illustrations supplement the text Teachers’ manuals are included. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


An Experience in Health Education the W. K. Kellogg Foundation (The 
Foundation, Battle Creck, Nees ch.; $2.0 This is an interesting account of the 
work of the Kellogg Foundation ir promoting a more realistic approach to health 
education through initiation of a School-Community Health Project. Beginning 
with the administration of an adequate health program through a State Health 
Council and Co-ordinator, the account suggests more adequate teacher preparation, 
a strong local program, community part tion, and consideration of pupil ideas 


Let’s Go Camping; A Guide to Outdoor Living by Harry Zarchy (Alfred A 
me 1opf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York $3.00 The author correctly 
lescribes this book as “a book to take the cramps out of camping An expert in 
amping, he describes the problems ir lved in selecting a tent, making camp, 
p comfort, how to pack, what to r, Sanitation and cleanliness, campfires, 
p cooking, wilderness hazards, fin the way with a compass, first aid in the 


woods, and other topics of interest 


Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth by Ben D. Wood and 
Ralph Haefner (Silver Burdett Co., Everett Bldg., 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3; $4.9 Phe contents of this book are grouped around 
three aspects of guidance, Tt Search for the Individual,” “In- 
truments for Finding Individuals,” and “Guidance of Individuals.” 
Ihe authors point out that “the only defensible educational 
is the individual,” that instruments exist for accurate 


unit 
measure- 
ment of aptitude and a ement at all levels, and that educa 
tional guidance after testir n essential at all levels 


Square Dances of Today and How to Teach and Call Them 
Richard Kraus (A. S. Barnes & Co., | Fifth Ave., New 
York 4 poren Square dancing has become an accepted part of 
physical education in schools stressing the social development of 
hildren This book offers the teacher fifty-five dances, gay illus- 
trations which explain cach step, and music arranged for easy 
playing. Information on how to organize and conduct an in- 
structional program is paneer The appendices list sources of 


additional material and recordings of square-dance music. 





FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


MANNERS MAKE 
1 DIFFERENCE 





A new series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
whose aim is to make young people “feel better inside’ 
when they are polite. It will, it is hoped, assist the 
teacher in developing a desire not only for the superfi- 
cial niceties of socially acceptable forms, but also that 
consideration for, and real courtesy toward others of 
which good manners are the visible symbol, 


Why Have Manners 
Table Manners 
Manners When Visiting 
Manners at Home 
Manners at the Movies 


Manners When Playing 

Manners at School 

Manners When ee 

M When L g to 
Radio and Television 


$2250 Complete 


This “ad”, attached to your school letterhead, will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set ne 


4 | EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y; 











Reading Jor Fun 


THE LOBSTER BOOKS 
The Curious Lobster and The Curious Lobster’s Island 


Two books in one! The favorite RICHARD HATCH 
classics of the curious lobster and his strange adventures are 
back in print. Mr. Lobster and his land companions, Mr. 
Badger and Mr. Bear, make up the most delightful exploring 
party ever. Black and white drawings by Marion Freeman 
Wakeman are from the original edition $3.00 


WHY NOT? 

An Easy Reading Series book of stories about Sarah Jane 
Brown and her family, written by ROBERTA WHITEHEAD, 
author of favorites in the Nursery Series. Sarah Jane makes 
her own good times, and shares them with a summer visitor 
at the next farm. Lots of pictures by William Moyers. $1.75 


LITTLE OWL INDIAN 


Author-artist HETTY BURLINGAME BEATTY’'S 
beautiful picture book is a worthy successor to her popular 
LITTLE WILD HORSE. The bright blocks of color accom 

any an easy to read story about Little Ow! and his pony, 
Thite One who ride hard and fast to save a village and the 

forest animals from a terrible forest fire. For ages 4-8. $2.25 

Houghton Mifflin Company f 
2 Park Street, Boron + 
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[SU MMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS —— JUNE 25 to AUGUST 1 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation } 
| 


UN | be VERS! ul y 
mh service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
pr ved methods of presentation While in Chicago you can combine prof- | 


study with Chicago's many advantages Bulletin upon request. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St. Chicage 1, 1. | 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL Kducalion 
TEACHERS COLLEGE <—_ be has 

sarten @ Nursery School . r Sete, nderg rien, Primary ond 

SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS + lm {chicas J lovely 


2 weeks | v« f ers and college 
r Midyear and Summer terms Write for catalog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box 114G, Evanston, fi. 
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| (Fully Accredited) 











Primary @ Kinde 
10 weeks 6 weeks 4 weeks 
BULLETIN 

Chicago 5, Ul. 


25 
PHOTOS 13 


vine Moer Tone a 
Perfect ( es, size 


WRITE For MMER 
410 &. Michigan Bivd., 


25 APPLICATION 








' 
i good head and shoulder 
hot Original returned unharmed 
Prompt ser Superior Quality 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 876-0 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
550 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy!~ Private! j 


La Crosse, Wis, 


47 W. 63 Street, N.¥.C. 








Since 1885 


ALBERT 


Member NATA 
Efficient Dis- 
criminating 

Reliable Na- 


tional 


TEACHERS 
yen pas momen AGENCY 
“chante a iM and COLLEGE 

: BUREAU 


Service 
Repay in conveniont for Teachers 
sary to pay on pris cipal 
tier salary stops! Fulldetail 
. pe t at ¢ put and mail this ad today ! ! 
! STATE FINANCE COMPANY Dept. Y-133 | 
6 towa 


STATE FINANCE smdimes 


and Schools. 


Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


! 
! 
| Chicago 4, Il. 








HUF TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Missoula, Mont. 





ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, ali depart 
ments — throughout all the West. Register now for the best 


Member WN. A.T. A. 
fall vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 








We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


Traveling Representative 





Largest in 
West 


—* >= 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS: AGENCY a" 





The picture in education is changing this 
TEACHERS AGENCY year. Because of the draft, educators 
28 E. Jackson Bivd are wait "9 to meke some of their plans 
Chicago 4, Mlinois 


You will find that wherever educators 
ere needed, our service is nationwide 
Member N.A.T.A. 


c L A R K - B R E Ww E R we iron Bidg | Pelees bite cake ee ay [Decks Bias . 


CHICAGO 4. Lyon & Healy arent ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Grade Wanted Also and Supervisory positions 
A A 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
427 Medical arte 8 Bidg.. Seattio 1, Washington. 


Estaninned 8 Withams. Owner Manager 





Teachers Normal Crit 





ings for grade school teachers, with Bachelor's 
— ree in Northwest and Alaska. Excellent Salaries 
THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY 





greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
est fully. We will make 60 * 
‘ . 


rk Alas “yh and the W 
fr Once « member siwars & mem 


° ond stamp fo 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, ®eu'¢er. Coto. | 


pie ene f 





TEACHERS, NOTICE! | We wo, FREE ENROLLMES? 


souTnwesT TEACHERS AGENCY, ibuquerque, N.M. 





studying? Resting? Or are you looking for some way 
to make your idle hours busy and profitable? There is a way that 
hundreds of your fellow teachers follow every summer—repre- 
senting THE INSTRUCTOR at teachers’ meetings, institutes, and 


summer sessions. You 


addressed to F. A 


name and address on a penny postal card 
Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y will Bring you 


Subscription Dept 


complete information 
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F, om the 
Case Records 


of our 
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Problem. 
H.. a borderline case, 
discussed by his teacher and her 
Both agreed that push- 
avoid trouble 
as his father was a school director. 


The promotion of Joe 
was being 


prin ipal 


ing Joe ahead would 


Analysis. 
that he had barely passed the pre- 


Ie e's rec ords showe d 


grace s. He had en- 
was only five 


ceding four 
te red school whe n he 
years and four months old because 
his father 


year of his son’s life 


“didn’t want to waste a 
Joe had al- 
ways been immature—never a com- 
plete failure but 


line case. 


always a border- 

Farrel decided 
father 
a Statistician 


Solution. Miss 
to approach the directly 
Knowing that he was 
she armed herself 


showing Joe’s lack of progress 


with records 


A Brand-New 


TS many a year since a com- 
I pletely new encyclopedia has ap- 
pe are d on the scene, We know 
that teachers will be interested to 
iearn that one is being published 
Collier's Encyclopedia, put out in 
20 volumes by P. F. Collier and Son 
Corporation. The publishers feel 
that “of all adult encyclopedias, 
Collier’s approaches most closely 

. the ideal school encyclopedia.” 
It will be welcomed by teachers, 
parents, and libraries all over the 
country as a modern, authoritative 
reference work. 

In view of the changes which 
have occurred during the past 
thirty years, particularly in world 
iffairs, science, and invention, there 
should be a real place in many 
school libraries for these books. 

Glancing through the volumes, 
one is immediately impressed by the 
numerous illustrations. Adult en- 
cyclopedias are often chiefly text, 
with illustrations confined to a few 
color plates and, here and there, a 
map, a diagram, or a line drawing. 

But Collier's, following the mod- 
ern trend toward visual education, 
than 10,000 photo- 
graphs, drawings, and maps, 
senting them in large size, with in- 
formative captions Incidentally, 
the political maps seem to be espe- 
cially clear, with place names more 
maps The 
pleasing and 


uses more 


pre- 


legible than on most 
color illustrations are 


well chosen 


She began by announcing that, 
out of consideration for Joe, she 
had decided he should repeat the 
fifth grade and she wished to dis 
cuss his adjustment to the situation 

Mr. H. was enraged and de- 
manded that she produce Joe’s 
report card so they could average 
With that Miss Farrel 


him not only the 


his marks 
laid before boy’s 
report card charts and 
graphs picturing Joe’s progress dur- 
ing his first five years of school 
The charts that his ac- 
complishment had been less each 


but also 


shows d 


year. 

Although Mr. H. was obviously 
impressed by the charts, he did not 
change his attitude, so Miss Farrel 
suggested that he think the matter 
over and return to see her later. 

The next day the superintendent 
called Miss Farrel to discuss the 
matter. After inspecting the charts 
the superintendent agreed that she 
was doing the right thing 

Several days later Mr. H. threat 
ened to bring Miss Farrel before 
the school board. She said she was 
ready to go any time and take the 
records with her However, after 
some consideration, Mr. H. appar- 
ently decided not to press the mat- 


Instead, he sent Joe 
! 


ter further 
to a private 


schoo 


Jor *s adjustment in the privat 
school was poor, and at midyear he 
asked his fathe’ to let him return to 
went back into 


where he made a 


public school He 
Miss Far rel’s « lass 
good adjustment socially and be 
gan to catch up with the rest of 


the group 


Encyclopedia 


The publishers of Collier's Ency- 
clopedia emphasize the fact that 
all the 2,000 contributors are not 
their 
articles 


only active in 


fields 


are signed by 


experts, but 
today The 

their 
some 


major 
contributors. 
Undoubtedly, school libra- 
ries will install ¢ as a sup- 
plementary tool for upper grades 
To us, however, its greatest value 
to the elementary teacher will lie 
In the ust she he rse if makes of it 
She can enrich her teaching activi 
but more than that, Col 
lopedia can do much to 
horizons and make her 
up-to-date citizen 


ollier’s 


ties, yes 
ter’s Encye 
enlarge her 
a modern, 

Collier's Encyclopedia, First Edition 


20 vols., with bibliographies and index 
Bound in Dupont Fabrikoid. $179.00 


Club Exchange 


We are not including the Club 
Exchange in the June issue, be 
cause teachers and pupils would 
not have time to answer before the 
school year ends. If you wish 
Club Exchange published in 
an early fall issue, send it by June 
15. Tell where mail is to be sent 
after school begins in September 
Notices must be concerned chiefly 
with the exchange of correspond 
addresses, and 
teachers them- 
Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y 


notice 


ence, give complete 
be signed by the 
selves Address: 


Tue INstTRucTor, 





The Rocks 


that became 
automobiles 


Y ge | 
al “ ~ 3 


- - 
- NS 


A conference is taking place late in the last century—out in the great 
Mesali Range in the wilds of Minnesota. 


After years of gold-hunting, the Merritt boys have discovered that the 
rocks filling a huge valley are rich iron ore—64% pure iron. 
But here is an expert—a Cornishman who knows mining—telling them 
that there is no way to sink a shaft and mine the loose stuff. So he gets 


on his donkey and starts the 100-mile trek back to Duluth and civilization. 
* * * 


Fortunately for America, other men helped the Merritts dig this ore 
out of the Mesabi, load it onto trains and boats, and get it down to 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and other places. There it was smelted down 
into iron. And the iren was converted into steel by the Bessemer 


process you learn about in science. 


But it took a great deal more work to produce the kind of metals that 
make modern déutomobiles possible. For the steels first 
made “tired” too easily, 


and early-day axles, gears and 


bearings frequently broke down. 


So not long after the Mesabi was found, General Motors 
set up the automobile industry’s first metallurgical labora- 
tory for the microscopic study and control of steel. 


Through the years, GM research men constantly analyzed 
the grain in steel. They kept studying the sturdiness of 


metal parts in ‘‘fatigue’’ 


And 


tests, like the one pictured at 
the right. aided by steel makers, they came up 


ENRY J. TAYLOR 


NOTE TO TEACHERS; Reprints of th 


hsement, « 


with many changes for the better in the metals that go into cars. 


Big improvements in steel quality were secured by mixing in small 
amounts of other materials —sometimes as little as 1 part in 1000. 
More than 40 of these better alloy steels are now used in cars. 
Sturdier parts grew out of these improvements 
lived cars. 


resulting in longer- 


If you were asked, how does America benefit from this work, you'd 
probably say —by getting better and better cars. But you’d only be 
partly right. 


For the same GM skills that made better metals for peace are also 
valuable when America needs better weapons to defend itself in case 
of war. 


So when people tell you—“you can’t beat GM cars for value”’—you 
ean add: “You can’t beat GM for making many things Ameries 
needs —any time.” 

a oe 


To find ways of making metal 
parts last longer, GM keeps 
checking complete new parts in 
test. The 


telescopes the satracn of 


this “‘fatigque”’ ma- 
chine 
years of hard driving into a 
few hours. It shows how long a 
will stand 


upon modern high-compre ssion 


piston, for example, 


engines, 


won GANERAL MOTORS 


Z 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR a YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 
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At the Circus 


Bobo, the clown, thinks that it plays jokes on all the other 
is great fun to make everyone clowns. Do you like to watch 
laugh as he tumbles around and clowns perform at the circus? 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 
Normal Instructor 


“As you close your school year, gaze 
into your mirror. If you see no new 
lines in your face, but at the same time 
can look yourself squarely in the eyes, 
you may be reasonably sure that you 
have completed 2 good year’s work.” 


v 


“The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion has taken a great stride by elimi- 
nating examinations for promotion from 
the second to the seventh grade. Here- 
after the promotion will depend upon 
the children’s standing as certified by 
the principal.” 


v 


The Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New 
York, was advertised as the largest in 
the world. Lodging, including break- 
fast and evening dinners, was available 
at $2.00 on the third floor and $2.50 on 
the first and second floors. Noon 
luncheon to house guests $.50. 


v 


The Brilliant Brain Medical Com- 
pany advertised Brilliant Brain tonic 
for brain workers. “Especially adapt- 
ed to teachers, students, and all who 
labor with their brains. Restores na- 
ture in a natural way. A scientific for- 
mula compounded with unusual care.” 


v 


For those wanting to work during 
the summer, reliable people in towns, 
villages, and cities were guaranteed 
“comfortable buggies with energetic, 
but quiet horses to distribute small 
booklets, circulars, and samples. An 
excellent wage of twenty cents an hour 
is guaranteed to faithful workers.” 


" o/) 
—-~ a? 

oy Swe 
Wyo Way 


Gathering Up Loose Ends 


By and large, you teachers are orderly 
people. At the end of the year, your records 
are meticulous, your books are packed neat- 
ly away, your closets are in order. An equal- 
ly important activity is helping the children 
put their learnings of the year in order. 

I know a teacher who planned discussion 
periods for the last two weeks of school on 
“What We Have Learned.” The children 
were amazed when they summed up their 
social studies and science learnings. Discus- 
sions in the fields of health and sports 
brought to light how much they had im- 
proved. The best session was in human rela- 
tions. The class really understood some- 
thing of the growth that they had made as 
individuals and as a group. 

A by-product was the effect it had on the 
parents, for many children told their fami- 
lies about their “successful school year.” 
Instruction is the most important task of the 
school. Wind up that job with as much fi- 
nesse as you employ in your clerical tasks 
and housekeeping duties. 


Po. 


Summer Safety 


Recently our big city neighbor, Rochester, 
put on a safety campaign so thorough that 
the community had no traffic fatalities for a 
month, That was a wonderful record and a 
possible one for every community. 

The approaching end of the school year 
means that many more children will be on 
the streets for the next few months. You 
could wind up your activities in no better 
way than with a safety campaign. Use it to 
remind the children of good traffic rules for 
»edestrians and bicycle riders. Invite your 
focal police officials to come to school to talk 
safety. Then alert your community by pub- 
licizing your campaign in the local news- 
paper. The efforts you make this spring 
may help to keep a hospital bed empty dur- 
ing the summer and a desk in your class- 
room occupied next fall. It’s worth a try. 


a 


Flag Day 


A few years ago, an education-minded 
senator introduced a bill to change the date 
of Independence Day to October 4 so that it 
could be properly studied and observed in 
school. He had a point but not a strong 
enough one for changing the traditional 
Fourth of July holiday. 

I do wish, however, that Flag Day did not 
come so close to the end of school. The flag 
is only a symbol, but it is a very important 


one to girls and boys. Many schools have a 
simple ceremony connected with the lower- 
ing of the flag by the school patrol at the 
close of the school week. It is more than a 
nice finishing touch; it is a reminder that it 
is everyone's responsibility to preserve the 
real meaning of the flag waving in the 
breeze. You may want to initiate such a 
ceremony on clear Fridays in your school 
next year. Make Flag Day a weekly event. 


Ta 


Father's Day 


Come June, come Father's Day! What 
should we do about it in school? A teacher 
wrote me that her school was dropping the 
whole matter, “Practically every child has 
someone who mothers him,” she wrote bit- 
terly, “but in broken homes, some children 
have no contact with their fathers.” The 
class was making Father’s Day cards. One 
child had no one for whom to make his 
card. Other teachers had the same reaction. 
“What is that one child here and there sup- 
vosed to do while the others prepare for 

‘ather’s Day?” she demanded. 

If I could resolve that problem and all 
that goes with it, | would be wasting my 
time as editor of The Instructor. On the 
other hand, Father's Day is a good experi- 
ence, and should not be neglected. One 
answer is meeting the problem before you 
start. Explain to Joe what you are going to 
do that afternoon. Unearth a qeentioten 
or uncle for whom he can make a card. Give 
him a start on an adjustment he must make 


all through life. 
of 


You and Your Vacation 


So you are going vacationing—will it be 
travel, study, the seashore, or just sheer lazi- 
ness at home? I'm all for it, but! 

Last week I heard some teachers discussing 
vacation. “We earn it,” said one. “By the 
time we've put up with those kids for a 
school year, we need it. If the term was two 
weeks longer, I wouldn’t last.” 

Frankly, girls, such talk is bad public re- 
lations. I want vacations for teachers—good 
long ones, But if you desire the respect of 
your community, emphasize the value of 
travel, study, and rest rather than your in- 
ability to “take it” any longer. Remember 
many people hold difficult jobs with only a 
week or two of vacation each year; some 
of them are working with children, too. 


Wars 2. Devan 
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ip the three iN sin 
palatable manner, 


I did, 


found it paid dividends by moti- 


O SERVI 
T more 
why not try cowboys? and 
vating reading, clinching number 
facts, and stimulating interest in 
ill basic 

In these 


subjects 
days of movies, radio, 


television, and comic-strip wes- 
live in a 


Readin’, 


presented in the 


terns, second-graders 


cowboy world writin’, 


and ‘rithmeti« 


form of ropin’, brandin’, and 


ridin’, have powerful appeal. 


APPROACH 


Che children were playing cow- 


boy roughly on the playground. 


Back in the 


classroom I asked my pupils if 


It was all shooting 
they knew what cowboys did be- 
sides shoot. With helpful sugges- 


tions from them, I set up my 


teaching program in ranch style. 


PROCEDURE 


The usual class divisions were 
renamed the Bar B, the Bar 20, 
Bar X ranches The 


their brands 


and the 
vro Ips hose own 


ind there was lively discussion 


ind voting in true democrati 
fashion, before the 
selected 

I very lay il 


each gr 


brands were 
reman Was ch , 


sen by up tc boss the 


ranch that day This developed 


“ranch- 
little 


leadership and made the 


es” self-governed with very 
supervision from me 


The 
plies 


foreman passed out sup- 
answered questions, excus¢ d 


pupils from the room, kept the 


ranch hands busy, and maintained 


order on their respective ranche 


There was quite a bit of rivalry 


between the ranches. 


ROOM ENVIRONMENT 


Three large paper hides were 


mounted on the bulletin board, 


with a brand over each. On these 


were displayed the best papers 


This encour- 
lo his best 


from each ranch 


ged each cowboy to 
for his ranch 

For additional decorations on 
our bulletin 


board, we made a 


large paper cowboy and cowgirl 
The boys chose the smallest boy 
We had a good 


heights 


in the room. 


lesson on <« omparative 


small, smaller, smallest; large 


larger, largest Then the small- 
est boy donned chaps and gaunt 
le ts, 
sheet of wrapping paper while the 


and lay down on a larg 
foreman supervised the work of 
drawing around him. This rough 
was cut out and the de- 
Then the details 


bright 


drawing 
tails drawn in 
were painted in colors. 
The result 
The girls did the same 


the smallest girl for their model. 


was amazingly good. 


chor sing 


For additional atmosphere, we 
drew landscapes of the West and 
hang on our 


framed them to 


classroom walls. Pieces of plain 
wallpaper were decorated with 
brands and hung on cupboard 
and spaces between win- 
This 
the 

need for knowing their 


doors 
brands 
realize the 
ABC's. 


A box was covered with foil to 


dows. work with 


made children 


resemble a tural mailbox with a 
red paper movable flag fastened 
to the This 
used daily by the 


mailbox was 
In it 


exX- 


side. 
children. 
from home, 
The flag 
when I had 


This pupil-suggested idea 


they put notes 


cuses, and so on. Was 


raised to inform me 
mail 
was marvelous, as notes seldom 
were forgotten or lost and I could 
look them over at my leisure 

We had a sharing tabk 
the children 


contributions brought from home 


where 


put their western 


bits of leather, cowboy pictures, 


belts, a lasso, a branding iron, 


MYRTLE 
TURNER 


Teacher, 
Burbank School, 
San Bernardino, 

California 


and so on. Pupils learned lessons 
both in sharing and in caring for 
the poss ssions of another. 


OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


During their spare time the 


themselves 
These 


cotton material 


young ranchers made 


triangular scarves. were 
made from white 
decorations with 


Rac h 


brand all around the 


with put on 


crayons. rancher put his 
scart for a 
border. 

Also for their leisure time, there 
were many cowboy books on their 
library table. Some of these books 
I read to my “cowboys” to ac- 
quaint them with work done on 


a real ranch. 
CORRELATIONS 


Readin’ and roundup time. 

The chairs in the reading circle 
were joined with boards and be- 
the The 


and cowgirls entered the 


came corral. cowboys 
corral 
through an arched gate that dis- 


played the three brands on a 
board tied with rope. 

As a 
Ranch Book, by 


Frank 


Gates 


chose 
Hub« r, 
Arthur 


It was 


text we 

Miriam 
and 

Macmillan Co. 


simple enough for them to read 


reading 


Salisbury, 


individually, vet full of interesting 
h- life. 
Language arts. 

The 


ranch 


stones of ran 
wrote original 
the 


article, ““Teach- 


children 


stories, using method 
described in my 
ing Language Arts in the Second 
Instructor, Feb- 
We pasted the best 


Ranch Book 


THe 
1948 


stories in “Our 


Grade 


ruary 
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An example of a typical story 
is the following. 
This is a tam h 
I know 
But I don’t 

is I cannot set the 
I will go to the side of 

and then I will see it 


I can t It is B—B. 


there art lots ol ram hes 


know what ranch this 
brand 


the hill 


Spelling 
We 


words in our new 


little 


spelling words. 


discussed familiar 


ran and cow rust 


ranch brand cowboy rustler 


cat girl sad 
attle saddle 


Plenty of phonics too. 


wag 


cowgirl wagon 


‘ huc k 


chore 


rope 
ride 

ranch chow 
Science.—Science reading empha- 
sized cattle raising, telling time by 
the length of shadows, and ob- 
as cowboys do 
We 


from Cowboy 


the stars 
they 


serving 


when ride the range. 
also learned a lot 
Hal and Jack in ourscience books, 
Through the Year and Winter 
Comes and Goes, by G. W. Frasier 
others I W. 
4 A 
Our adding and sub- 
took the 
ing vearlings, calves to be brand- 
cattle the 
Riding the range was 
We 


had some lively arithmetic prob- 


and Singer Co., 
wvracuse 

frithmetic. 
tracting 


form of count- 


ed, and cut out at 
roundup. 
considered in terms of miles. 


lems when the 


ranchers bought 
and sold cattle 

Health.—Health lessons empha- 
sized the importance of fresh air, 
EXeTCIse, 


and living. 


Strong, healthy bodies are needed 


wholesome 


if the boys and girls want to be 
like their favorite cowboys. 

For the period 
Western songs. The 
children’s favorite song was “The 
Cowbov” in 


Singing. music 


there were 
American 
Book 2, by J. W. Beattie 
ican Book Co. 


Singer, 
Amer- 


Social attitudes. Emphasis was 
placed on the principles of de- 
mocracy. The ranchers governed 
themselves—settled their disputes 
in amicable 


Continued on page 68) 





At roundup time the cowboys live out on the range. When 
they make camp they put their bedrolls on the ground. Only 
the chuck wagon has a canvas over it to keep off the rain. 


Larry is a boy who lives on a ranch. He wants 
to be a cowboy someday, like his friend Pete. 
Pete is already teaching Larry how to use a 
lariat. Some of Pete's jobs are riding the 
range and rounding up the cattle. In the fall, 
he and the other cowboys rope and throw the 
calves and put the ranch brand on them so 
that everyone will know whose calves they are 


Ewing Calloway 
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A Kindergarten Circus 


Helen Emily Snyder 


Kindergarten Teacher, Castilleja School, Palo Alto, California 


CIRCUS 18 an intcresting, en- 
worth-while 


children. If 


and 


tertaining, and 


for 


organized 


A 


pre ct young 


well planned it 
given easily, and will vield 


Any 
part 


an i 
number 
As we 


only 


reat satisiaction 
of children can take 
vave ours wi 
twenty 
than o 

We 


band 


L parade with a 


imimal « es (later used as 


performers 


band 
p ymba 
Behind then inimal 


wert 
the carr 
later 
The 
d by 
uightrope 
nake 


the lions and the 


charmers 
amie 
thet 


with trainers 


of the children 
each 
owram 
thi 
Bareback Ri Trainer 
Lions and 
Elephants and ‘Traine 
Tightr pe Walker 
Met 
harmers 


id ‘Tumbler 


mareba 


Trainer 


Stron 


k riders 


had to 
The 


crack hes whip 


ilk p we ll 


w to 


trainer learne 


and to turn as the riders galloped 
around, 

Lions were trained to place 
forefeet 
a small chair at the train- 
ers command of “Up.” At “Up! 
Up! they placed forefeet on 
chair backs. At “Up! Up! High- 
er!” they placed hind feet on 
At “Up! Up! Up! "Way 


their 


their hands) laborious- 


ly on 


‘ hairs 


up” they stood on chairs 


At no 


on all fours. 


time were any animals 


They merely walked 
on two legs and let their arms 
dangle limply 

The elephants were trained in 
the manner, but their move- 


ments 
One 


sci ITie 


were much more labored 


elephant clumsily rode a 


scooter. 

The 
walk and slide 
If the rope is held up 
the effect of 


tightrope walkers had to 


on a window-cord 
tightrope. 
at cither end, an 
aerial rope is given. 


strut, 


learned to 
move their 
they lift 


strong men 


swagger, and 
arms as if the “weights 
very heavy 


snake 


quietly 


ed were 
I he 


sittin 


harmers practiced 


tailor fashion, im 


an orental attitude, and they 


handled their imitation snakes as 


if they were real 


There were some children who 


were noticeably successful in mak 


ine others laugh, and these were 
the 
Practically all the class partic- 


According 


chosen to be clowns 


ipated as tumblers 
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‘Up! 


to ability, the tumblers were di- 
into to do somer- 


head 


vided groups 


saults, stands, and cart 
wheels. 

\ play circus can be given on 
a stage, in a hall or gymnasium, 
or even out of doors. Ours was 
given on a stage which had two 
The 


passed along in front of the sec- 


sets of curtains. parade 
ond set of curtains on a narrow 
strip of the stage. Then that sec- 
ond, set of curtains was opened 
for the acts. 

The 


place on the stage. The bareback 


tumbling mats were in 
riders galloped around them while 
the the 


Chairs 


trainers stood in center 
for the 


were placed around the mats. 


trained animals 


One or two announcements 


were made, such as, “The kinder- 


garten will now entertain you 


with a circus.” “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen ! 


the 


The only elephant in 
that 
The names of the acts 


world can ride on a 
scooter ! 
were lettered on placards which 
were held up by a child at the 
proper time. 


The 
6’ x 8 


animal cages were about 


Each consisted of four 
huge sheets of paper stuck togeth 
After | 


frames, | 


er with gummed tape 
the cage 
drew a picture of a tiger in one 
the other These 
that faced 
The children painted 


drew fancy 


and a lion in 


were drawn so they 
each other 
the 


the 


background a light blue and 
Black stripes 
Then 
the cage frames were painted red, 
\ lightweight 


animals orange 


were added for the tiger. 


green, and vellow. 


framework was made to support 


each picture and to enable the 
children to carry them. Two up- 
rights 6’ x 1” x “4” were nailed 
onto two crosspieces 8’ x 1” x “i 
ten inches from each end. The 
pictures were thumbtacked to the 
carried 

being 


” 


framework. ‘Two boys 


each easily without 
seen by the audience. 


as background scenery the cages 


cage 
When used 


can be made secure in different 
ways. I tied a small ring to the 
center top of each frame which, 
after the parade, was snapped in- 
to a snap hook that was attached 
to a rear curtain. 

For the bareback riders, pairs 
of horses were drawn on white 
paper of a size appropriate to the 
heights of the children who were 
to wear them. Six-inch strips of 
corrugated paper were used along 
The fea- 
black 


The heads were pasted 


the top for stiffening. 


tures were drawn with 
crayon, 
together and stuffed lightly with 
tissue lhe tails were treat- 


ed the 


paper. 
Crossed tapes 
the 
sides so that the horse could swing 
The 
fitted 
girls 


Same way 


were pinned and glued to 
from the child’s shoulders. 


had black 


their 


coattails 
The 


wore pleated paper skirts around 


boys 
around waists 
their waists. The rider's legs were 
drawn on each horse. 

We cut out big lion heads and 
the children colored them orange 
with black nostrils and whiskers. 
The 


separately. 


ears were cut and colored 
I assembled the ears 

The 
like a 


I'wo narrow strips of or- 


and heads onto a headband 
lions made 


ruff, 


ange 


manes were 


crepe paper were fringed 
and pasted one on top of the oth- 
er on a neckband, and then 
fluffed out 

Anelephant’s head was cut out 
of gray paper. The ears were cut 
separately and assembled on a 
The trunk, cut dou- 


ble, was pasted together at the 


headband. 


edges and around the ends. Three 


bottle caps Cont 


it our kindergarten circus the pony riders galloped to the crack 


Up! Up! ‘Way up!” 


of the ringmaster's whip and the elephants obeyed the command of 
Notice animal cages in background, 
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the 
chil 


im pe rlance 


N WORKING to improve 
reading ability of slow 
lren, it 1s ol 


primary 


to achieve variety in the exercise 


At the 


activity 


given to then 
the 


not be 


which are 
Same time, 


should 


que ntly as slow 


type of 
too tre 
like 1 
develop familiarity with the work 
they ad Cine 


changed 
children 
type of exercise 
repeated 
then there should be 
before 


bored with the 


several times and 
a change t 


nother the children be 


one procedure 


Reading-improvement work 


’ : 
a daily necessity tor those whe 


ire retarded in their reading ie 
the class may 


books 


thine 


ther member ol 


do free reading of 
magazines durng thi 


they mav be organized into co 


mittees for preparing spect 


ports or dramatizations 


Here 


tw that can be 


me ideas for 


ire St 
carned on by 
retarded im the I 


of these 


n who are 
he 


that they 


hildre 
reading idvantage 
EXETCISES | can be don 


with reading materials from any 


books 
t of them « 


teacher It is best to 


Furthermore 


prepared by 


ivailable 
rm un tee 
the have 
them duplic ited, of typed with 
luplhi iting ma 


Many of then 
black- 


carbor it ome 
chine I ava | ible 


} 


an ¢ isily i put on the 


board 
WORD SPOTTING 


Select i para raph thi 


which the children use 
the blackb« urd 
from paragraph 


words 


any ten 


the and 


these with the group 


Then, time the pupils while they 


find the paragraph 


the words im 


ind list each one with 


Carl Feldman 


For another word-spotting ex- 


ercise which requires skimming, 
ive the children a paragraph in 
which words are 


sor repe ated 


everal times They are to count 
number of times each of these 

the 
alter 
Here, 
know 


are 


the 


words appears, and to list 


which comes directly 
each of the 


the 


word 
given words 

children get to 
for they 


ind work for speed in 


i alt 
the 
looking 
recognizing we 

Another w 


carned 


words which 


rds 
wd Spe {ting exercise 
on by 


ith iM 


presenting 


the children with a list of words 


which will fall into definite cate 
ries Then 


these 


children can ar- 


inge words according to 


the which they be 


them a 


category im 


! example one may wive 


divided 


foods 


list that may be 


nte roups referring to 


chool ports work trees 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


(chow 
a book 
Give them several questions 

The 


only a 


se Some simple paragraphs 


which the children 

n these paragraphs 
ons should require 
r phrase (not a whole sen 


tence for an answer, as you are 
workin for 
ment and 
Liftic 


hildres 


eading improve 
want writing 
added t the 
Within a 
the chil- 


paragraphs 


do not 
iltic to be 
problems 
limit 


reasonable time 
to read 


the 


dren are 


ind answet questions 


ALPHABETIZING 


Give the children short para 


two or three sentences 


raphs of 


each. Within a time limit, they 


are to list the words in each para- 


graph in alphabetical order. 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 
Use 


text 


short selections from any 


which the children have, or 
prepared passages of your 
Put on the blackboard a 
list of words whose synonyms 

In the 
the chil- 
words which 


the 


use 
own. 
are 
found in these selections. 
paragraphs they read, 


dren are to find the 


are similar in meaning to 


ones you have given them. 

of exercise can 
Here 
list of 
to find, in 


This same ty pe 


be done with antonyms. 


the children a 


they 


you wive 


words, and are 


the selections they read, words 


which are opposite in meaning 


UNDERSTANDING 
Here 


a Selected short passage from their 


IDEAS 


too, the pupils may use 


books. List topics, some of which 


are present in the selection you 


assign, and some of-which are 


to read the selec- 
the 


not They are 
which 


the 


tion and choose ideas 


ire found in it, eliminating 


othe rs 


SENTENCE COMPLETION 


blac kboard 
distribute 


lists on the 
sull, 


or typewritten sheets. 


Put two 
or, better dupli- 
The 


beginnings 


cated 
first list consists of the 


of sentences, and the second, of 


the sentence endings The end- 


written in the 
the 


ings should not be 


same order as beginnings 


which they match. The children 
are to select the proper complet- 
ing parts and write the sentences 


in their correct form 


SELECTING TITLES 





the word which prece le 


if Thus activity develop 
kimming even 


identifi 


spec im 
if only for word 
At the 


reases 


tin 
child's 
nize words 


ha be 


cation Saltie 


t inh the 
ibility to reco 
with which he 


f 





SLOW-LEARNING 


CHILD 


Under 


three DI 


paragraphs, of 
four sentences 
each, list several possible 
titles for each paragraph. 
The pupils are to choose 
the title 
the main idea of each pas- 
oF 


which best gives 
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IT HAPPENED IN 
JUNE 


TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII ESTABLISHED 


CHARLES FP BECK 





some 
Se 


BELIEVE THAT THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS WERE DISCOVERED BY 


1. OME HISTORIANS 
A SPANIARD, JUAN GAETANO, IN 1555; OTHERS CREDIT THE ENGLISH NAVIGATOR, 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, WITH THE DISCOVERY IN 1778. 








2. Tf HE CHIEF OF THE ISLAND OF HAWAII, HAVING GAINED 


CONTROL OF ALL THE ISLANDS, ESTABLISHED A DYNASTY 


IN 1795, HE WAS KING KAMEHAMEHA TI, AND HAS BEEN 
CALLED THE "NAPOLEON OF THE PACIFIC.” 

















IN 1820, AND SOME OF THEIR CREWS SETTLED THERE. 

THE SAME YEAR, MISSIONARIES ARRIVED AND INTRODUCED 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, NEWSPAPERS, AND S!MPLE 
GOVERNMENT. THE FIRST CONSTITUTION WAS ADOPTED IN 


\ On JUNE 14, 1900, 
IN 1950 IT ADOPTED 
un STATE. 





F4 bf tiff A, a 


THE TERRITORY oF HAWAII WAS ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS. 
A MODERN CONSTITUTION, AND HOPES TO BECOME OUR 


2A 


RISRERR RSM 


rs 
qi=¥4 


Fase | PO |: 


i 











4. /A\S THE YEARS PASSED, THE HAWAIIANS’ DESIRE TO COME 
UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE UNITED STATES GREW 
STRONGER. WHEN ADMIRAL DEWEY TOOK MANILA, CONGRESS 

My} REALIZED THAT HAWAII MADE A GOOD STOPPING PLACE FOR 

Ay SHIPS AND THAT IT WAS A PROTECTION FOR OUR WEST 
COAST THE ISLANDS WERE ANNEXED IN 1698. 








4 
Tovar HAWAII IS OF 




















TEN CONSIDERED THE MELTING POT OF THE PACIFIC. IT HAS 


GREAT SUGAR AND PINEAPPLE PLANTATIONS AND PAYS OVER 100 MILLION DOLL ARS 


IN TAXES ANNUALLY 


TO THE UNITED STATES. 
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A Present for Miss Terry 


PAULA WOITKE 


ommir,” said Stephen one 
M morning at breakfast, “I'd 
ke to give 
school closes for 
May I 


Saturday 


my teacher a present 


when summer 
vacation go shopping 


with uu on and buy 
her 


“I'm sure Miss 


like a plant very much,” Stephen's 


! pl ant? 


Terry would 


mother said I wish we could 


buy one for her, but mght now 


Mommi« 


her money 


has so many needs for 

How would you like 

to dig up one of the plants in our 

garden and put it ina flowerpot 
Miss Terry?” 

“Thats a 


claimed Stephen 


lor 
good idea! ex- 
He was on his 
He 
an i saw 
plants It hard to 
i choice. Finally he made 
! He liked the forget- 
me-nots best 

“But first I must find 
pot,” he thought 

He looked unde 
behind the garage Then he went 
ind looked around 


spied a pile of flower 


the garden at once. 


here und_=sthere 


way to 
looked 
many 
make 


up his mu 


was 


the porch and 


nto the garage 
Finally he 
pots stacked on the topmost shelf 
Phat 


thought 


iwfully high up,” he 
how he 
Just 
discovered the 
his father 


He wondered 
could ever get way up there 
near by, he 


ladder 


root 


then, 
tall 
ised | 

With all his strength he pushed 
the ladder to that topmost 
shelf. He But 
on the second step he stopped 
Maybe I should ask Mommie 
first,” he thought. 

So he back to the 
Mommie!" he called 


some flowerpots, but 


aluminum 


r fixing the 


began climbing 


house 
I found 
the Vre on 
the top she If in the garage May 
I climb the ladder and get one? 


ran 
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“TH 


mother replied. 


his 


“You may climb 


go with you, dear,” 
the ladder only when someone is 
with you.” 

Carefully 
way to the top of the ladder. 


his 
He 
took a flowerpot off the pile and 
Then he led his 


“Do you 


Stephen made 


started down 
mother to the garden. 
think Miss Terry would like the 
forget-me-nots?”” he asked. 

“Yes, I do, Stevie, 
“Be careful to dig roots 


his mother 
replied. 
and all,” she added. 

Stephen dug up the forget-me- 
nots and before long they were set 
in the little pot. 

On the way back to the house, 
Stephen’s mother said, “You will 
have to water your plant every 
day Can remember?” 
“Tl try,” 


The next 


you 
Stephen promised 
day he watered the 
little plant, but the day after he 
forgot. Then 
went by and the little plant was 
not When Stephen fi- 
nally noticed the little plant, all 
he had forgot- 
ten to water it, his lips quivered 
“We'll get another plant,” his 
“Tm 


three more days 


watered 


dried up because 


mother comforted him. 
sure you will remember to water 
it this time.” 

Stephen did remember In a 
of forget- 
me-nots was growing splendidly. 

On Monday morning of the last 
week of school Stephen left the 
house, holding the little 
carefully. When he stepped into 


the bus the driver waited patient- 


few days another pot 


plant 


ly until Stephen found a seat. 

As the bus pulled up in front of 
the school grounds, the children 
began pushing and shoving on 
Please watch out 


their way out. 
for my plant!” Stephen cried 
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“Oh! Help!” The plant slipped 
out of his hands and lay broken 
on the floor of the bus. 

“The plant isn’t hurt,” 
driver said. 


the bus 
“All you need is an- 
other flowerpot and some more 
earth.” He placed the plant in a 
“Tll keep it for you 


until after school,” he said. 


newspaper. 


That afternoon when Stephen 
reached home he ran to the kitch- 
en. “Icouldn’thelpit, Mommie!” 
he cried. “There was so much 
shoving in the bus, the pot fell 
out of my hands and broke.” 

“I’m so sorry,” his mother said 
“But you can get another flower- 
pot for the forget-me-nots. They 
will grow again, I'm sure.” 

Sure enough! In a few days 


Stephen’s plant had rooted again. 


“This is the last day of school,” 
said his mother morning 
“Don’t forget your plant.” 

“I won't,” said Stephen. 


one 


“See,” he said to the bus driver 


when he stepped into the bus. “It 


grew again!” 

“I'm glad,” said the driver. 

This time the children did not 
push or shove in the bus. 

When Stephen gave Miss Terry 
“It’s 
Thank you very 


the plant, she exclaimed, 
lovely, Stephen! 
much! You were very thoughtful 
to buy it for me.” 
“TI didn’t buy it, 


“It’s from our garden.” 


Miss Terry,” 
he said. 
“That pleases me even more,” 
she said. “I'll take it home, and 
each time I look at it 'll remem- 
ber that you planted it for me.” 


You Don't Need Toys 


JAMES F. BENT 


AMMY and his twin sister Sally 
S sat disconsolately on the front 
steps of their grandparents’ home. 
Grandpa and Grandma lived on 
i big vegetable farm a long way 
from The children, 


had arrived for a visit only 


town. who 
two 
days before, were going to stay 
for three wecks. 

“What 


asked his sister. 


can we do?” Sammy 
“We have noth- 
ing to play with here.” 

fault,” Sally an- 
head. a 
packed all our nicest toys in our 
then 


“That's your 


swered, tossing her 


big wooden box and you 
went and forgot it.” 

‘I guess you're right,” Sammy 
“But Daddy will bring 
He picked 
ip a pebble from the path and 
the “If 


there were calves or little pigs, or 


agreed. 
our box next week.” 
tossed it across yard. 
even chickens, we could make pets 
Sammy continued. 
aren't,” Sally 
“There's noth 


of them,” 
“But there 


served practically 


ob- 


ing but vegetables 

“And you can't play with beets 
Sammy added. 
for a while 


suggested, “Let’s go 


and cabbages,” 

They 
Then Sally 
for a walk.” 


They walked past big fields of 


were silent 


beans and corn and many other 
But 


weren't interested in them. 


things to .eat. they 


As they turned a bend in the 
road they saw a boy sitting on a 
big stone. They stopped and 
stared at him, and he stared back. 
He wore overalls just as they did, 
he had blonde 
about their own age. 

“Hello,” 

“Hello,” 

“I'm Sammy, and I'm Sally,” 
said the twins 

“Well, I'm Tim,” said the boy. 
“I live down the road.” ' 

“We're 


Grandpa,” 


hair, and he was 
said the twins. 
said the boy. 


visiting Grandma and 
explained. 
“We forgot our toys, and now we 


Sammy 


can't have any fun.” 

“Huh!” said Tim. “You don't 
need toys to have fun out here. 
We can go down to the river and 
watch the ships. It’s lots of fun.” 

The twins looked at each other 
doubtfully, and Sally said, “May- 
be Grandma wouldn't want us to 
go to a river.” 

“We 


was one, 


there 
“Ts it 


know 
Sammy added. 


didn’t even 
very big?” 

 t 
about ten miles wide and a mile 


deep. It high cliffs 


“Yes, indeed,” said Tim. 

has great 

and lots of islands. 
“But isn’t it dangerous?” Sally 


asked Continued on page 64) 





Chimay, dhorins— 


Jim-Jam Saves the Day 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


NE Friday afternoon in June 
Jim-Jam sat with his terrier, 
Bunty, on the bottom step of the 
back porch. 
He wouldn't have to be back in 


one 


He was in no hurry 


his first-grade classroom at 
o'clock. 


vacation. 


His school was closed for 
Slowly 


jam-and-peanut-butter sandwich 


he munched a 


Jim-Jam’s real name was James 
Jessup. His nickname was Jim, 
and he was very fond of jam, es- 
pecially red raspberry. He liked 
it gooey full of seeds. He 
liked it for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. His older brother Larry 
started calling him Jim-Jam and 


and 


soon everyone called him that. 

“Larry is graduating this after- 
noon,” Jim-Jam told Bunty. “At 
three o'clock Daddy and Mummy 
and I are going to school to see 
Larry graduate.” 


Westwood 


going to have a 


HE children on 
Road were 
circus in Sandy Blake’s back yard. 
Every child was going to be in it 
that is, child but Debby 
Clark lived door to 
Sandy. The children thought she 


every 
who next 
was too young to be in an act. 
It was going to be a grand af- 
fair. Admission was to be ten 
cents, children half price. There 
was to be pink lemonade, pop- 
Ted's 


big brother had promised to bring 


corn, and even balloons. 


some of his high-school friends in 
their band uniforms to furnish the 
music, and Sandy’s father was of- 
fering a prize for the best act. 
Of course every child wanted 
to win the prize. They ransacked 
every attic and closet on the block 
for costumes, and they practiced 


their acts every day. 


Bunty barked in 
sounded like good news. 

But Jim-Jam 
happy. 

“I wish they wouldn't make so 
fuss Larry all the 
he complained to Bunty. 
I wish 


reply. It 


wasn't feeling 


much over 
time,” 
“T wish I could graduate. 
I could be important.’ 

He picked up a stick and threw 
it the length of the garden. He 
felt so cross he just had to throw 
something. 

Bunty darted joyously after the 
stick. He streaked down the lawn, 
past the rose bushes and the pe- 
ony plants. The stick lay ‘way 
back under the bird bath. 

Bunty picked it up and came 
flying back. He dropped the stick 
at Jim-Jam’s feet. 
dog,” Jim-Jam. 
Bunty always kept to the grass 


“Good said 


Debby watched the groups of 
children practicing, hoping that 
some group would need an extra 
performer, but none did. 

“Never mind,” Sandy told her. 
“You can take tickets.” 

Debby thought taking tickets 
would be better than doing noth- 
ing, but she did so want to be in 
an act. “If I can make up an act, 
may I do it?” she asked Sandy. 

“Well, yes 
plied. 


if it’s good,” he re- 


Debby 
thought about nothing but find- 


For several days then 
ing an act that would be good 
She asked Mother and 
Grandmother all sorts of questions 
the She looked 
through the books of circus stunts 


enough. 


about circus. 
that Sandy had brought from the 


library, but they all were much 


too hard for a six-year-old. 


and never disturbed the flowers. 
Jim-Jam had trained him well. 
He had a way with animals. 

It was a big day in the Jessup 
house. Not only was Larry grad- 
uating, but he had the highest 
marks in his class. That meant 
that he would make a speech at 
the graduation exercises. 

Jim-Jam could hear him prac- 
ticing while the family was get- 


ting dressed. and honored 


guests! ‘Today is a great day for 


all of us. Today we are about to 
say good-by 

Jim-Jam listened to him in ad- 
miration. No wonder the teach- 
ers often talked to him about his 
fine big brother! 

“If only I could do something 
special!” said Jim-Jam to himself. 
“So people would talk to Larry 
about me for a change!” 

It was a beautiful June day as 
the family drove across town to 
the elementary school. At the 


school, Larry hastened off to get 


in the line of graduating pupils 
Jim-Jam and his mother and fa- 
ther found seats inside the audi- 
torium. An usher gave them each 
a printed program with the names 
of all the graduates on the back. 

Soon the school orchestra be- 
gan to play. Slowly and with dig- 
nity the graduates marched in. 
Jim-Jam stood up in his place to 
watch Larry going down the long 
aisle. 

The program began. The boys 
and girls sang. The orchestra 
played. The principal talked. And 
all the while, Jim-Jam proudly 
watched his brother. 

At last Larry stepped forward 
to make his speech. He began, 
just as he had practiced at home. 
When he got to “honored guests” 

“Bowwow! Bowwow!” came 
from the back of the auditorium. 

A dog came running down the 
not Bunty, but a big 
shaggy dog. He 
barked so loudly that Larry could 


center aisle 
“Bowwow!” 
not be heard. The principal sig- 
naled him to wait. 

The boys who were ushers at- 
tempted to catch the dog, but he 
dashed back and forth across the 
front of the auditorium. 

Two of the teachers tried to get 
the dog out. (Continued on page 65) 


Saturday Cireus 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


Then on Thursday when she 
was on her way home fromschool, 
she caught sight of some men put- 
ting up big billboards in a vacant 
lot. 
Why, they were putting up real 


She stopped to watch them. 


circus posters—pictures of ele- 
phants, clowns, bareback riders! 
But the biggest poster of all fea- 
Delores and her 


Debby 


she was the most beautiful wom- 


tured Senorita 


trained lions. thought 
an she had ever seen. How won- 
derful to be like Senorita Delores! 

All the way home she thought 
She could 
hardly eat her supper for think- 
She was thinking so 


of the lovely senorita. 


ing of her. 
hard that when Ming Toy came 
up to be petted Debby scarcely 
Offended, the lovely 
Siamese cat went back to her four 
rollicking brown-faced kittens. 


noticed her. 
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Debby thought so much about 
Delores that she 
dreamed of her. Then suddenly 


Senorita even 
Friday morning she had a won- 
derful idea. She had all she could 
do to wait until Sandy came out 
of the house. 


Debby ran to him. “Sandy,” 
she said, “I have an act, a good 
act. Will you let me do it?” 
“What is it?” asked Sandy. 
“It's going to be a surprise,” 
replied Debby. “You said if I 
got a good act, I could do it.” 
“Well, it had better be good. 
We can’t let you spoil our show,” 
warned Sandy. 
Finally it was Saturday after- 
The Blake’s yard was full 
of people. Children from blocks 


around had come, and so had a 


noon. 


number of mothers and big sisters. 


Of course, Continued on page 65 
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Etiquette for the Monkeys 


RUTH K. KENT 


OMMY stood in the kitchen of Uncle Ed's 
T small house situated near the edge of 
the city zoo and watched Uncle Ed prepare 
was mis- 


messy-looking vegetables. Tommy 


erable with disappointment. Last week when 
he learned that he was going to spend this 
week end with his uncle, Tommy had told the 
boys in school, “My uncle is the zoo keeper. 
He'll let me feed the animals, and boy! Ill 
eat a lot of their peanuts and Cracker Jack 
myself.” 

Tommy was very fond of peanuts and 
Cracker Jack and thought they would be a 
nice change from all the fruit and vegetables 
a farm boy is expected to eat. So now he 
frowned and asked his uncle, “Is that old stuff 
what the animals eat?” 

Uncle Ed chipped out several herring that 
were frozen into a block of ice. He put the 
block of ice back into the freezer and the her- 
the oven to melt. “They like this 
herring, he Then he went to the re- 
frigerator and took out several fresh fish. “Of 
course I wouldn't want to eat those herring. 
But I do like these fresh smelt.” 

Tommy held “I thought those 
herring smelt,” he grinned. 

Uncle Ed laughed until his bushy hair fell 
over his forehead. “They do,” he said, “but 
Whitey, the polar bear; Oscar, the otter; the 
and the bears like that fish.” 

Tommy moved about restless- 


ning imto 


said 


his nose. 


seals; 

“Is that s« 
ly. “What else do they eat?” he asked, hop- 
ing now his uncle would mention the peanuts 
and Cracker Jac a 

“They eat about as many foods as people,” 
Uncle Ed said, as he took apples and carrots 
from the cooler. “They like fruits and vege- 
tables.” 

‘I could 
farm,” ‘Tommy 

“Thank Uncle Ed 


“but we have some nice grocer neighbors. 


have brought some from the 


offered. 
Tommy,” said, 
rll 


let you take the push ut over tonight and 


you, 


bring back all the trimmings from the lettuce 
and cabbage and other vegetables 

“All right, He 
Uncle Ed fill the pushcart with fruit and vege- 
tables, fish, and horse meat. Then he piled 
loaf after loaf of bread on top. “My good- 
“Mamma just bakes 


Tommy said. watched 


ness!” Tommy laughed 
a few loaves of bread at a time.” 

“T have to bake over a hundred loaves of 
this a day,” Uncle Ed explained. 
special bread made from corn meal and low- 


“This is a 
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Here!” 


had reached the bears’ cages now. 


They 
“We'll 


grade flour, salt, and water. 


toss some in to Bessie, the bear.” 

Bessie growled her thanks as she gobbled up 
the bread, and Tommy laughed. 

The polar bear didn’t bother to thank 
them, not even for the herring. The sea lions 
pawed at the fish for a while as if waiting for 
pickles and rye bread to go with it. The lion 
tried to lick Uncle Ed’s arm and Tommy 
screamed, “Hey, look out!” Uncle Ed pulled 
his arm out quickly. The black panther just 
paced back and forth and made mean noises 
And the coyote drooled like a baby. 

“That's all of that,” Uncle Ed said, and 
Tommy was rather glad to get away from the 
cages. The animals looked so big, and not a 
bit friendly like the animals down on the 
farm. Uncle Ed said, “Don’t worry. These 


uf ‘9 tories Tor 


animals know me and trust me. But I’m al- 
ways careful anyway. Now, would you like 
to feed the birds?” 

Tommy kicked at a rock. 
thanks. That would be too much like feeding 
the poultry at home. I want to feed the mon- 
The monkeys, he was sure, would eat 


“T guess not, 


keys.” 
nothing but peanuts and Cracker Jack. 

“Don't fool yourself about the birds,” 
Uncle Ed said. “Those flamingos for in- 
stance—” 

Tommy looked at the graceful pink birds 
standing among the shrubs. “They are pret- 
ty,” he said. 

“Yes, and very high-toned. They just came 
from a winter in Florida and miss their ex- 
pensive diet, but I’m training them to eat 
crayfish, the shells of shrimp and crabs, and 
rice and wheat. Watch now.” 

He put out the food and the birds came and 
picked at it daintily. Then they walked away. 
“They'll eat when they get hungry enough,” 
Uncle Ed said. 

The other birds ate whatever fruits and 
vegetables Uncle Ed put out for them—and 
grain, like the chickens on the farm. As a 
treat he put out something different. “This 
is mocking-bird he “It con- 
tains zwieback, meat, and ant eggs. Quite 
He laughed. (Continued on page 63 


food,” said. 


tasty!” 


The Moogie Stick 


GRACYE DODGE WHITE 


tT: E ROY, Kathy, and Ben had started 


on a Sunday afternoon walk. As they 
came to a grove of pines, Uncle Roy stopped 
and looked down at the shiny carpet of nee- 
dies. “I must find myself a moogic stick 
before we go any farther,” he said aloud. 
Kathy and Ben laughed. Uncle Roy knew 
the funniest words. Sometimes they were real 
ones, sometimes he made them up himself, 
but always they had a wonderful meaning 
“What’s ‘moogic’?” Kathy wrinkled her 
nose curiously. 
“Is it anything like magic?” Ben asked. 
Uncle Roy blew through his mustache. 
“Poof! I should say not. Don’t ever,” and 
tall Uncle Roy stooped ’way over and shook 
his finger at Ben, “don’t ever, my boy, confuse 
Now scurry 
If you 


children keep your eyes open you are likely to 


the word ‘moogic’ with ‘magic.’ 


around and give me a helping hand. 


find one right under your nose.” 

Kathy and Ben ran about the pine grove. 
Looking for something when you didn’t know 
what you were looking for was a bit unusual 
but a lot of fun. 

“I think I have one!” Kathy shrieked the 
news as she came running up to Uncle Roy. 
She held out a thin stick about the size of a 
knitting needle. 


Uncle Roy shook his head. “Sorry to dis- 
appoint you, Kathy, but that little old twig 
couldn’t do a bit of moogic.” “ 

Kathy quickly threw down the stick and 
began a new search. If possible, she wanted 
to find one before Ben did. But suddenly 
Ben ran to Uncle Roy. Both hands were be- 
hind his back. “Which hand?” he shouted. 

“Tl take the left one,” said Uncle Roy. 

Ben held out his left hand. In it he held a 
forked stick. It looked like a large V. 

“No, that’s not one either,” said Uncle Roy. 
“I guess if I want one that will do moogic, I'll 
have to find one myself. It has to be strong. 
It has to be long. It has to be Suddenly 
Uncle Roy stopped and pointed to the ground. 
“There's one right there.” 

Both children looked disappointed. ‘The 
stick that Uncle Roy picked up was just a 
long, thick stick with a curve at one end. 





er eet 


idole ano Upper 


“Looks like a cane .more than anything 
else,” sniffed Kathy. 

Uncle Roy twisted his mustache and rolled 
his eyes mysteriously. “You, Kathy,” he said, 
is he shook the stick at her playfully, “know 
more about moogic than you have any idea 
of. Cane—moogic! Cane—moogic!” Uncle 
Roy took hold of the curved top and tapped 
it along the ground, using it as he would a 
cane. 

Kathy and Ben looked at each other and 
both shrugged their shoulders. Uncle Roy was 
lots of fun, but now and (Continued on page 68 


The Special - Delivery 
Message 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


uTTING down his pencil, Fred read the 
P note he had just written. 
Greetings, Phil! 

How’s about climbing to Hobart Ridge this 
afternoon? I'll be by for you about two. 

He folded the note and whistled to his dog 
Mickey, who was catching a few winks behind 
the kitchen stove. When Mickey pattered 
toward him, Fred bent over, and opened a tin 
pillbox which was fastened with wire to the 
dog’s collar. As he put in the note, he gave 
Mickey his orders, “Straight to Phil, and no 
loafing along the way, boy!” 

Mickey barked once and scooted out the 
door as Fred opened it. 

Fred’s mother laughed. “You boys have 
a nice arrangement there. Does Mickey al- 
ways deliver the goods?” 

Fred grinned. “He always gets there, but 
sometimes he stops to chase the Andrews’ cat. 
That’s why I always give him that pep talk 
first.” 

“Does Mick play mailman anywhere else 
in town?” Mother asked. 

“I’ve never tried him except between our 
house and Phil's,’ Fred answered. “All the 
rest of my friends have phones.” 

Fred sat down on the davenport to read a 
book while he waited for Mick to come back 
with an answer. He had hardly finished the 
first chapter when he heard Mick whining at 
the door. 

He let the dog in and slipped the answering 
note out of the little box. As he read it, his 
face fell. 

Greetings back at ya! 

Sorry I can’t make it at two. Promised Dad 
I'd help him put in wood. How about next 
week? 

“Gee, Phil knows we always do something 
on Saturday afternoons,” Fred muttered. He 
went back to his book, but he didn’t enjoy it 
very much. 

At lunch Mother said, “You and Phil be 
very careful climbing the ridge.” 


“T guess I'il be climbing alone,” Fred said, 
drinking the last of his milk. “Phil promised 
to help his dad today. His house is on my 
way though. I'll stop by and try to persuade 
him to go with me.” 

“A promise is a promise, you know,” his 
mother warned. “You could both climb some 
other day.” 

“I'd rather go today. I've planned on it,” 
Fred insisted. “I'll be back around six.” 

He put on his jacket and whistled to 
Mickey. 
Fred thought. 


“Tt is a good day for walking,” 
The air was crisp and cool 
with a sting to it. He started off briskly with 
Mickey roving in circles around him. 

Soon he was close enough to Phil's house to 
see his friend loading a wheelbarrow at the 
woodpile in back. “Hey, Phil!” he called. 
“Can’t you do that tonight? 
with me.” 

Phil straightened up and grinned. “Hi, 
Fred. I’m half through. 
hour, I'll probably be done.” 

“Nothin” doin’! 


First thing, you'd have me helping you. 


C’mon along 


If you'll wait an 
Fred waved a_ hand. 


I'm going on.” 

“Well, if I get through early, I'll come up 
to meet you,” Phil said. 
He walked on, think- 


(Continued on page 68 


Fred didn’t answer. 
ing angrily about Phil. 


Invitation from Tookie 


ALMA AND ARCHIE McCORMICK 


EGGY snatched her admiring attention 

from lovely flower-sweet Linden Avenue 
as a little white dog with a doll in his teeth 
bounced from the bushes beside the drive- 
way. She scooped him up, and straightened 
to face two breathless girls. The taller one 
grabbed the doll. “Dorothy Simmons,” she 
said to her companion, “if you don’t teach 
Tookie—” She stamped her foot. 

The other girl laughed. “Callie is going 
to be a great dress designer,’ Dorothy said to 
Peggy, “if Tookie doesn’t tear up all the mod- 
els!” She grinned as Peggy set the dog down 
on the sidewalk. “Thanks for catching my 
naughty puppy. Your reward: one bottle of 
pop.” Dorothy indicated a blanket spread 
on the lawn. 
three houses down. Are you new here?” 
I'm Peggy Mathis.” 


“TI live here, and Callie lives 


“We came Friday. 
There was an eager note in her voice as 
she sat down with the girls on the blanket. 
“Isn’t Linden Avenue pretty?” 

Dorothy wrinkled her freckled nose in a 
pleased smile. 

“Only we don’t live on this street. We are 
in Barry Trailer Park,” Peggy added. 

“Trailer Park?” Callie’s eyes widened. 

Peggy sparkled. “Uhhuh! And Ill—” 
She faltered. Something seemed to be wrong 




















There was an uncomfortable si- 
Then Dorothy stood up decisively. 


suddenly. 
lence. 
“I have to practice my music lesson,” she said. 
“Are you coming to work on that duet with 
me, Callie?” 

Callie stood up, too. “Well, we'll be see- 
ing you,” she said. 

Peggy looked after them, puzzled. Then 
she set down the hardly tasted pop. She 
walked slowly along Linden Avenue until she 
got back to the trailer park. Until now she 
had thought it rather fun to have a house on 
wheels. Daddy was an engineer, and when 
he was sent to Tornado Aircraft Co., they had 
bought “The Rover” and come right along 
In her own pocket-handkerchief lawn, Peggy 
leaned against the trailer with a sigh. 

It was cute. In one end there was the 
midnight-blue chair, a huge puffy thing that 
magically turned into a bed for Peggy when 
she pushed a lever hidden under the arm 
Then there was a bookcase and a little desk 
beside it and a large 


cv 


(Continued on page 5 
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September 


LEARNING about COTTON 


Lessie Gatewood Jones 


eRe is a unit planned for 
H use in a fourth grade, but 
higher grades will perhaps enjoy 
it even more for they will have a 
greater conception of the scientific 
facts involved. During the unit 
the children developed an under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
pickers, the and 


cotton ginners, 


the weavers. 
MOTIVATION 
The migrant workers, who were 
picking cotton in West 
New Mexico, had 
their children entered our school 


Texas and 
returned and 


four months lat Their conver- 


sations and discussions motivated 


our unit on cotton 


OBJECTIVES 


l. ‘I knowledge of the 


work involved in producing cot- 


ain 


ton products and by-products. 
é lo help the 


come aware of the important part 


children be- 


cotton plays in our daily life 
}. To teach each pupil to eval- 
own and one another's 


uate his 


work. 
INTRODUCTION 


We read that in the cotton belt 
there are large plantations instead 
of the small farms which are 
found farther north 


deve lope d for the 


Chese plan 


tations were 


purpose of raising only one or two 
The 


in this belt is cotton, for it needs 


crops most important crop 


a lone growing season which this 


southern climate provides 
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We also read about and looked 
the the 


plant stion owners and the small 


at pictures of homes of 
cabins in which the workers live. 
These buildings were surrounded 
by large fields of ripening cotton 
so characteristic of the Old South 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


We sent requests for free book- 
lets and information about cotton 
Coloriul pictures and helpful lit- 
erature covering every phase of 
the subject were sent to us. As 
all the children had visited cotton 
gins we did not visit one. Instead, 
we found pictures of the develop- 
ment of the cotton gin. The chil- 
dren wrote stories of Eli Whitney 
and learned a poem about the 
cotton blossom. . 

By consulting various maps the 
children located the important 
areas where cotton is grown, and 
plotted the center of production. 
They also learned about the dif- 
ferent types of cotton and the uses 
of each. The children made maps 
of the cotton states, and colored 
the areas where each type of cot- 


They 


maps showing the world’s cotton- 


ton is grown, also made 
producing countries 

One child told the 
the sheet factory in 

Another child had 
seen the gingham factory in New 
Braunfels 


cotton factories of Alabama, Mis 


class about 
his visit to 


Post, ‘Texas 
Others knew of some 
sissippi, and South Carolina. 


Samples of cotton by products 


were brought to school. Some of 
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the boys had fed cotton seed to 
cows, and someone told a story of 
how years ago the seeds were used 
only to plant and for cow feed. 
Most of the seeds were left at the 
cotton gin and burned when the 
accumulation became too large, 
but today numerous products are 
made from the cotton seeds and 
none are burned. 

old 
quilt, made before the War be- 


The exhibition of a lovely 


tween the States, created great in- 
terest. The Negro men had gath- 
ered the cotton for the quilt from 
a Georgia cotton field; the little 
Negroes had picked out the seeds 
at night; and the Negro women 
had carded the lint 
taken 
spun the light rolls into thread. 
The thread was then put in the 
The 


cloth was colored with dyes made 


cotton with 


seeds out) into rolls and 


loom and woven into cloth. 


from pokeberries, roots, and the 
bark of trees. Then it was made 
colorful Star” 
[he cloth is in perfect con- 


into a “Blazing 
quilt 
dition and the colors unfaded af- 
ter all 


primitive methods our study led 


these years. From these 
us to the present-day ways and 
means of producing cotton cloth. 
The the 
many menaces to the cotton plant. 


Phe 


age to cotton in the U.S. than any 


children learned of 


boll weevil causes more dam- 


lhe bollworm is also 
The cotton 


other insect. 
a major cotton pest. 
leafworm is a familiar cotton in- 
sect, and the cotton aphid is a 


common species of plant louse, 


feeds on Insect 
control is one of the important 


which cotton. 
ways in which science is constant- 
ly seeking to help cotton growers. 

Another menace to cotton, the 
chief “moneycrop” in West Texas, 
The rage 
across the cotton fields, carrying 


is sand. high winds 
sand, which beats the plants and 
carries the rich soil away. 

To further our project, we vis- 
ited the Corpus Christi Oil Mill 
and the Aransas Compress Co. 
In the oil mill we saw the cotton 
seeds taken upstairs by a suction 
pipe and delinted. The seeds, as 
them black 
because all of the lint had been 
remo\y ed. 


we saw next, were 
The next process was 
crushing the seeds to get crude 
The 
hulls were then made into cakes 
for cattle. Then the meal was 
poured over cotton seed for feed- 
At the Com- 
press Company we saw a com- 
bale of cotton in the 
making. All in all, the visits were 
very informative. 

We 


our 


cottonseed oil. cottonseed 


ing to milch cows. 


pressed 


learned that right here in 


own county there is a mill 
that grows its own cotton, gins 
it, and manufactures material for 
draperies, luncheon cloths, and 


skirts. 
CULMINATION 
It was decided to hold an ex- 
hibit to which the parents would 
be invited. The ninety-year-old 
quilt formed the background of 
the display (Continued on page 63) 








in your 


AT THE left is a naturalistic drawing of a cotton boll. Some 
children will want to draw similar ones while others will cre- 
ate a more conventional design. These designs may then 
be used in various ways. They are attractive corner deco- 
rations for napkins, place mats, and tablecloths. A row of 
cotton bolls, colored and cut out of paper, makes an attrac- 
tive motif for the bulletin board during a study of cotton. 


:—J 


G 


ARTICLES made from cotton sheeting that has been dec- 
orated with crayons are welcome gifts. Bibs, place mats, nap- 
kins, aprons, and pillowcases are practical and easy to make. 
The design may be drawn directly on the cloth, or a pattern 
made on paper first and then traced on the cloth. After it is 
colored with heavy strokes of crayon, it should be pressed, 
face down on wrapping paper, to set the color. 














Lucile Rosencrans sug- 

gested the gifts suit- 

able to be made from 

cotton sheeting; Doris 

Hammer, the cotton pic- , 

tures; Agnes Wonson, Q 
the party invitations, 


YOUR class may like to make “cotton pictures” illustrating familiar 
songs and stories. The figures are traced on cloth and cut. Then 
they are pasted on cardboad, the features colored with crayons, 
and the figures cut out. Some of the figures shown were slightly 
stuffed to give them a third dimension. Background details were 
pasted or stapled to cardboard and the figures fastened against 
the background. A frame may be added if desired. 














CHILDREN will enjoy making party and program invitations like 
these. From the scrap bags at home, they will find many cotton- 
print scraps. Simple flower shapes are chosen and cut out of the 
cloth. Fold a wide margin on the left side of a piece of con- 
struction paper about 6” x 4/2”. Arrange the flowers in any 
attractive way and paste them on this margin. Draw stems, and 
outline the fern effect with ink or green crayon, 
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Your Visual Aids 


orkshop 





FILMSTRIPS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Ww. 


Teach of Science, 


Wilmette 


Heman Standard 


Public Schools 


Illinois 


MONG the wide variety of available teach- 
A ing materials in the field of audio-visual 
education is the inexpensive filmstrip—a rec- 
substitute for a 


ognized teaching aid—not a 


lassroom lesson. If used properly, the film- 
strip can be a very effective teaching device. 
The success of this medium depends upon the 
quality of the strip, its application to the prob- 
lem at hand, and the extent to which it is used 
wisely 


The terms, fAlmstrif slide- 
the same general type of visual 
shall use the filmstrip. 


i strip of film usually 


and 


tripfilm 
films, refer t 
We 


The f Imstrip is 


material. term 
) mm 
containing trom 
It may be 


or tints, 


ten to seventy-five pictures. 
bl i¢ k and 


It is projected by means of a spec ial 


white, in color, or in col- 


machine known as a filmstrip projector or by 


using an attachment on a slide projector. 
The projector is particularly adapted to use 
children as its 


iementar operation re 


minimum of mechanical expertness 


Pu- 


and 


and ¢ be learned in a-few minutes 


operate the projector 


pils ; te 


» this readily because of its sim- 


id confusion, two children can 


pli 


be : to take charee ol operating the 


machine lheir duties should include 


paring 


Ing care 


pre- 
the room for showing the pictures, tak- 


{ the screen, and returning the pro- 


jector and filmstrip to their proper places after 


the showing 


Once the machine ts set up and focused, the 


filmstrip lesson is ready to begin 


It is equally 


effective when used with a whole class or by 


a small committee of pupils studying 
r pr 


of the cla 


a spec ial 


topic paring a report to give to the rest 


1 ¢ 


ric al 


related captions 


ilmstrip is a k sequence ol 


pictures 1 a series of well- 
chosen photos or diagrams—whi h fit a given 


‘Ta le le \ el 

ds indicate that picture 

are the most effe 
When flashed before a 

j 


see the projected 


Studies in the use of 
euh words 
tive type 


lass 


at the 


ill the children 


image same time, and 


discuss the same thin Attention is com- 


manded by the image on the screen. In a 


good filmstrip the captions are the substantial 


ideas on the subject and provide reminders 


for additional comments by the teacher or the 


pupils 
Ihe filmstrip may be used to introduce a 


subject, to do detailed teaching, or to review 


materials taught It should always be cor- 
related with as many other teaching media as 
pe sible, for example, charts, reference books, 


and motion pictures. 
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( uld be 


knows th 


Filmstrips 
so that the 


can do some advance planning on points need- 


previewed before usc 


teacher ontent, and 


ing special emphasis. Before the strip is ac- 


fully under- 


subject being studied 


tually shown, the class should 


stand its relation to the 


\ wide variety of filmstrips on all subjects 


and at all grade levels ( 1 on page 65) 





Some children have fun on the Fourth 
of July by going to a parade or having 
In this 
picture we can watch the cowboy roping 


a picnic. Others go to a rodeo. 
a calf just as though we were among the 
people in the foreground 

It is easy to see why the artist drew 
these people with their backs toward us. 
As they watch the excitement they help 
direct attention to the middle of the pic- 
What 


is the cowboy doing and what is the calf 


ture where the action takes place 


trying to do? The rope leads our eyes 


Mavbe 
of the 


back and forth between the two. 


this cowboy will be the winner 
roping contest 
See how the clouds of silvery dust sur- 
rounding this central group separate 
What 
does this dust'tell us about the weather 
in New Mexico? What other things tell 


us that the day is hot In what 


them from the cheering crowd. 


und dry? 


ways are some of the 
keep cool? 

Look for the loud-speaker near the 
tell 
is always displayed on_ the 


July? 


The artist has shown us 


people trying to 


our flag 


Fourth of 


flagpole Can vou why 


more than a 
rodeo. Though it is the center of inter- 
est, It occupies only a small part of the 
Look beyond it and 


entire painting 


notice the colors that are blended on the 
See what an in- 


dark 


form against the brown slopes. 


gently rising foothills 


teresting pattern the green trees 





LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“Fourth of July” by Peter Hurd 


Harriet Garrels 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Do you think the paint is brushed on 
lightly or is it solid and thick? 
you tell? 

In this picture, 


How can 


Mr. Hurd says that he 
aimed to show us the color, light, and 
glitter of the rodeo and also “cool shad- 
ows gliding over the foothills.’ Which 
Why does 


the ridge show up so well against the 


Ihe broad horizontal cloud bands 


slope seems more shadowed? 
sky? 
give a feeling of spaciousness character- 
of the southwest 

The artist says, “ “The Fourth of July’ 
was painted from dozens of small studies 
and sketches made during the rodeos on 
two successive Fourths of July at Fort 
Stanton.” 


istic 


THE ARTIST 


Peter Hurd was born in New Mexico. 
When he grew attended New 
Military After two 
years at West Point he resigned to begin 
the study of art with N. C. Wyeth. Af- 
ter additional study at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, he returned 
to New Mexico. During World War II, 
he was an artist correspondent for Life. 

An outstanding mural artist, Peter 
Hurd is one of the best-known living 
painters of the West. 


up he 


Mexico Institute. 


His paintings are 
in many of our largest art museums. In 
March 1951 he had a one-man show at 
the Associated American Artists gallery 
in New York City. 

















~~ 
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A * PRESIDENT of the Second Continental 
£% Congress, John Hancock signed the Dee- 
laration of Independence in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776. Charles Thomson signed as sec- 
retary. Other members signed a parchment 
copy on and after August 2 of the same year. 

According to tradition, Hancock remarked 
that King Georg 


name without glasses. 


would be able to read his 


As you see, the signature was bold and clear. 
It became so famous that “John Hancock” is 


still used as an expression meaning signature, 












Was the First Signer 


Hancock was a strong supporter of the Bos- 
ton patriot party in their disputes with the 
king and Parliament. He was such an impor- 
tant figure that when the British listed many 
of the patriot leaders and promised not to 
punish them if they would yield, his name 
was omitted. Hancock was in Lexington on 
the night of Paul Revere’s famous ride, but 
was warned by him in time to escape. 

When John Hancock was a boy, his father 
died. His uncle, Thomas Hancock, the lead- 
ing Boston merchant of his day, adopted him. 
John was sent to Harvard College and later 
went to London to learn the English part of 
his uncle’s business. When John was only 
twenty-seven, his uncle died and he found 


himself head of the firm and very wealthy. 


During his comparatively short life of fifty- 
six years, ohn Hancock served his commu- 
nity, state, and nation in many ways. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts General 
Court; a delegate to the First Continental 
Congress; president of the first and second 
Massachusetts Provincial congresses; member 
and, from 1775 to 1777, president of the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress; major-general of 
Massachusetts militia; a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Convention; first 
governor of Massachusetts, from 1780 to 1785 
and again from 1787 until his death in 1793. 


In the picture on this page, the artist, John 


Clymer, has shown Hancock in the act of sign- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, while 
other leaders look on. 


eleventh in a series prepared by the editorial staff of THE INSTRUCTOR, with text for teachers’ use. Another 
‘aul Jones, is presented on page 51. Color plates were loaned by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
the pictures in advertisements. Reprints of the entire series of advertisements, in any reasonable quantity, will 
ils) on request. Address: John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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By nature. young childun ane 


wnialature “Thesplans 


Give them 


an opportunity ta express them~ 
cclues through an abundance of 


AVI 
Hy 
child 
In 


satisiact 


ren 


additi 


! 


t been making full use 


iramat 


I 


v< 


t 


ul 


ion 


ir primary 


with the 


grades? 


ing real personal 


, Simple dramatizations 


i 


t 


hild to express him- 


1 naturally 


{ children who are 


Ih r 
Llt\ I 


| 
play 
pia 


Many 


il n 


emotion- 
has real thera 
ncepts can, 


be 


made 


lear for the child as 


seer 


play 


or 


and dome 
challenges 
rina- 


and ima 


special 


Arnie 


quality 


sequential thinking 


peri rmance 


his 


te 


The 
ise and confi- 
s thinking for 
leet 
ild be mple 


remain truly 


child expressing 





himself in a spontaneous, unself- 
conscious way. ‘Too much stress 
on mechanics tends to restrict the 


The 


sympathetic teacher knows this is 


child in his performance. 


not the plac e for correcting pos- 
ture, grammatical errors, or pro- 
nunciation; it is not the place for 
the imposition of adult ideas as to 
how the subject should be por- 
traved. 

ifter the play is ended, the 
children themselves will enjoy dis- 
cussing the activity with a view to 
make 


will 


finding “how we can 
it better They 


probably mention most of the de- 


out 
next time.” 


sirable changes themselves, and 
can be guided by the teacher to 
the others. 


Dramatizations can be used to 


see 


enliven most primary subjects, 


and to clarify meaning in many 
In reading and liter- 


ature we have always made rather 


situavions. 


extensive use of it by dramatizing 
stories and poems. Children have 
also interpreted various rhythms 
moods of songs and record- 
ings. All of us are familiar with 
the use of dramatic play in the 
playhouse, grocery store, and post 


and 


office which is so valuable in the 


teaching of numbers and social 


studies 
Dramatizations are now being 
many new situations, to 


used in 


make a rule come to life or to fix 
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a fact or concept in the child’s 
mind in such a way as to help en- 
sure its retention, 

Once the teacher has developed 
the dramatization habit, she will 
find many opportunities through- 
out the day for dramatic teaching 
related to a single subject or in 
the One 
example of such correlation in 


correlation of several. 
grades two and three is a “cha- 
rade of number words” in which 
language arts, numbers, reading, 
word meaning, and even art are 
combined. 

In this game, the teacher writes 
on the blackboard a word relat- 
ed to the number concepts being 
taught 
ing size or length 

old, older, 
light, 
fifth, second 


It may be a word convey- 
tiny, shorter 
youngest 


the 


or tume 


weight heavy ordi- 


nals , Space , ( nar- 


row, widest or a word from 


the formal arithmetical processes 
themselves (multiplication, . zero, 


plus To show its 
child 


thing on the blackboard, giving a 


meaning a 


may write or draw some- 
graphic portrayal; he may act out 
the meaning of the word; or he 
may demonstrate it, using other 
children or objects in the room. 
When he the class 

not the must decide 
whether he its meaning. 
This brings forth a genuinely crit- 


ical discussion of the finer shades 


has finished, 
teacher 


knows 


of meaning and develops in the 
pupils a discriminating attitude. 
In one class the word “upper’ 


was dramatized by a child who 
went to the front of the room and 
Members 


objected, 


pointed to the ceiling. 
of 


were 


another team anu 


allowed to try for a clearer 


definition. They went into a hud- 
dle and then sent up a pupil with 
a book; he opened it and pointed 
to a the top 
“This picture is in the upper right 
“And He 
stepped to the bookcase, “These 

the 
the lower 


picture at night 


corner,” he said 
shelves. 
He 
“She 
said. 


shelves 
T hese 

straightened triumphantly. 
he 


are upper 


are ones.” 


pointed to the roof, 


“That's not upper, that’s just 


ub! I 


j Vhe class agreed and award- 


ed the point te the second team. 
None of the children present are 
going to forget the difference be- 
tween the exact meanings of those 
(Continued on page 54) 


two words. 
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“T3ongo, “Tgongo, “TQongo! 
Let’s study 


tape LENGING children’s inter- 
est in a social-studies unit is 
done through 


most successfully 


the integration of art, music, liter- 


ature, and language. Our unit on 


the Congo was carried on through 


the integration of many art ac- 


tivities 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Advertising is not only impor- 


tant in the business world, it 1s 


invaluable in the schoolroom as 


well Today's children are so 


iware ol SigTis 


that the 


keenly posters, 


and commercials school 
should 

Our bulletin board grew out ol 
We wrote 


Embassy 


make use of such media 


activities letters to 


the Belgian requesting 


information. ‘This gave us an op- 


portunity to write a business letter 
and address an envelope properly 


The 


be sent and the 


class chose the best letter to 


best writer was 
We 
infor 


thanks, 
the 


asked t uidress the envelope 


followed the receipt ff the 
with a letter of 

und «dispatched in 
manner. Since the Embassy 


was kind 


thar 


enough to send more 
of each type, 
bul- 


both sides 


ne pamphlet 


mount them on the 


that 


SCRAPBOOKS 
We 


papers an i ma 


agreed to watch the news- 


izines for articles 
and pictures ol equatorial Afnca 


and especially ol the (Congo 


These items we incorporated in a 


scrapbook alled Africa in the 


THE 


News.” The scrapbook gave chil- 
dren a greater awareness of these 
countries and proved that life fol- 
lows a pattern there as it does in 
our own land 


MURALS 


A committee was chosen to 
make a mural of the kraal, which 
African village surrounded 
Making the fence 


to go around the village presented 


is an 
by a palisade. 
stress the 


a problem. Since we 


creative rather than the conven- 
tional type of art, the only advice 
I gave was, “How do you think it 
would look? 
of it 


mittee worked on the fence shown 


Put down your idea 
I'wo members of the com- 
below It decorative. 
With 
light, and shadow, one could feel 
that the 
the enclosure. The light green and 


was most 


the combination of color, 


jungle was just outside 


golden yellow used lavishly in the 
village gave the impression of sun- 
light flooding the opening in the 
jungle. 

Scenes from life in a Congo vil 
lage were done on large sheets of 
Us- 


with a 


drawing paper with crayon. 
stroke 
deep, rich color. At 


ing a short, hard 


crayon gives 
are likely to object 
takes 


large 


first children 


to this method because it 


longer, and uses up a 


But 


brilliance of 


crayon once 

this 
technique, they need little persua- 
We 
suggestions for these scenes on the 


blackboard. I the fact 


that these were only suggestions, 


amount of 


aware of the 


sion to use it wrote a list of 


stressed 


and that the pupils were free to 
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Pauline B. McCallum 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Petworth School, Washington, D.C. 


There are many ways to make 


draw other pictures that came in- 
masks, from the simple paper-bag 


After a lesson on 
the 
leisure 
with 


to their minds 
variety to papier-maché molded 
Our 
maché masks did not call for ex- 


crayon technique, pictures 


time. over clay models. papier- 


the 
usually more 


were done during 


Enthusiasm mounts 
pensive materials or a complicated 
The for the 


face was a large sheet of newspa- 


work, and there are 


pictures to hang than there are procedure model 


spaces to hang them. The pic- 
per crumpled into an egg-shaped 


about the 


tures may be changed often, or 


foundation size of a 
hild s face 


water, the 


thev can be bound in a folder to 
Wallpaper paste and 
thick 
A paper 


be used in exhibits sometime later 
in the year. consistency of 
cream, was the binder 

—_ towel was soaked in this paste and 
CEREMONIAL MASKS 


fitted over the newspaper founda- 
More 


small 


The making of masks particu- tion newspaper was torn 


into about _ three- 


fourths of 


larly fits into a study of the Cong: strips 
an inch wide and two 


We 


because the natives make and us¢ 


a variety of ceremonial masks for inches long put paste on 


many occasions. both sides of (¢ i on page 63 


fbove is the native village that Mrs. McCallum’s class constructed 


Some ceremonial masks and a mural of the village are shown below. 


CEREMONIAL PAKS 


& 
é 
® 








PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plage Sogo, ave Vue 





4 Counting-Out Rhyme 


Words and Music by Virginia E. Cruikshank 


Strongly accented 











Black = ber-ry, straw - ber - ry, huck-le - ber-ry jam! 


> > > > 


sour red cher-ry, jel-lied mint with lamb! Count me in or count me out! 




















a - bout! Black - ber = ry, straw - ber - ry, huck -le- ber - ry 





















































- der + ber~+ry, sour red cher-ry, jel-lied mint with lamb! 
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Vacation in the City 


FOR ALL 


Irene B. 


Teacher, Third Grade, 


Newark, Ne 


CHARACTERS 


Ma. ACEY 
MES. GRANET 
MRS, ELSON 
DIANE 
CHILDREN IN 
any number. 
RONALD 
NOREEN 
LENORE 
BETTY 
HERBERT 
KICHARD 


Diane's mother. 


parnape—Twentyfour or 


Children following parade. 


Diane's friends. 


Prosuction Notes 


See end of play for costume sugges- 

tions and parade properties. 
Serrine 

At center back of stage is a house 
constructed of heavy wrapping paper 
stretched over two screens An open 
deer is cut in the house. 

In front of the house are a picket 
fence and a gate made of heavy card 
beard. The fence and window sills are 
decorated with paper flowers 

At right of stage is a big round card- 
board “Bus Stop” sign on a standard 





ACT I 


Mr. Acey is standing at bus 
stop reading a newspaper. Near 
by is Mrs. Granet, looking down 
the street for a bus. Mrs. Elson 
hurries out of house, goes to gate, 
and looks down the street. Diane 
right 
turns to speak to 
Oh, there you are, Diane. 


enters from the 
MRS. 
Diane 


I’m going to the store and I want 


ELSON 


at home until I get 
The man might be here to 


you to stay 
back. 
put in our telephone 

All right, but does he 
I wish 


DIANE 
have to put in the phone? 
we didn’t have to stay here 


Why, | 


you were glad that Daddy’s busi- 


MRS. ELSON thought 
ness was transferred to Newark so 
we could all live in the city. Is 
something the matter? 

waNe—No, but I wish I were 
back ‘in the country, so that I'd 
have someone to play with 


GRADES 
Flavelle 


Avon Avenue School, 
ow Jersey 


MRS. ELSON—Someone to play 
with! Why, there are more chil- 
dren here than were in the coun- 
try. Can’t you play with Betty? 

pIANE—No, that’s just it. All 
of my new friends are going away 
to the seashore or the country or 
the lake for the summer. They 
won't be back until September. 
There's nothing to do, no place 
to go, and no one to play with. 

MRS. Oh, it can’t be 
that bad, dear! We'll see what 
can be done about it when I get 
back from the store. 

Diane enters house. Mrs. Elson 
exits left.) 

MR. ACEY 


ELSON 


lowering newspaper 
and turning to look for bus; then 
noticing Mrs. Granet )—Oh, good 
afternoon, Mrs. Granet. 

MRS. GRANET—Good afternoon, 
Mr. Acey. I couldn’t help over- 
hearing the conversation between 
the little girl her mother. 
They evidently don’t know about 
all the interesting things there are 
to do in Newark in the summer. 

mR. ACEY—That’s what I was 
thinking. The little girl could eas- 
ily find friends in summer school 
or at the playground. 

MRS. GRANET—Yes, and there 
are nice swimming pools and 
parks where children can play. 
acey—She could go to the 


and 


MR. 
library. 

MRS. GRANET—Or she could vis- 
it the museum. Come to think of 
it, I have heard that the museum 
has several clubs for children. 

MR. ACEY—I wonder how many 
children in Newark know about 
all of these summer activities. 

MRS. GRANET—Not all of them, 
I’m sure. It should be advertised 
more extensively. 
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mr. ACEY—All children like to 
watch parades, What if we had 
some kind of parade that went 
through the principal streets to 
tell the children about the sum- 
mer activities? 

MRS. GRANET—I think that is 
an excellent idea. Let’s suggest it 
at the P.T.A. meeting. 


ACT TlL—A Week Later 


Diane is standing gloomily at 
She looks down the street at 
right. Then she runs to door.) 
pIANE— Mother! Mother! Come 
quick! A parade is coming down 
the street! (She returns to gate. 
Hurry, Mother! 
ELSON 
What did you say, Diane? 


gale. 


MRS. (coming to the 


ioor 


piANE—A parade is coming! 
Look down the streét! Here it 
comes! 

(Behind the curtain a march is 
played. Eight children march on 
stage carrying long horns on 
which hang placards. They stand 
in a line and mark time, giving 
the audience a chance to read the 
placards. At a signal they march 
around stage and face opposite 
direction, marking time and show- 
ing eight pictures that are on the 
other side of the placards. Again 
the line marches around to the 
first position and faces the front, 
holding the placards before them. 
The music stops. Several children 
following parade enter and stand 


by fence.) (Continued on page 61 


A Spring Garden 


A CREATIVE DANCE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
i 


Alma L. Koza 


Kindergarten Teacher, Eastport School, 
Michigan City, Indiana 


HE idea for this creative dance 
fe came as an outgrowth of a 
nature-study lesson. We were ex- 
perimenting with the planting and 
growing of seeds. The class dis- 
cussions brought forth the fact 
that sun and water are necessary 
in order for the seeds to grow and 
become plants. 

We integrated our science les- 
son and our rest period that day 
by pretending that the children 
were flower seeds. They were to 
lie quietly. When they heard the 
music of the piano, they were to 
“grow” very slowly and become 
beautiful flowers in a garden. 

After this dramatic play, one 
child asked, “How could we grow 
without any water?” Another 
child reminded us that plants also 
need sunshine. So we selected a 
boy to represent the sun and sev- 
eral girls to act as raindrops. 

Later the children talked of 
garden visitors and it was decided 
to have birds, butterflies, and fair- 
ies visit our garden. Children 
were chosen to take these parts. 

After listening to the “Waltz of 
the Flowers” from the Nutcracker 
Suite during a music period, we 
decided to adapt our creative 
dance, which we called “A Spring 
Garden,” to this music. 

When the dance begins, the 
Seeds are planted in the garden. 
We first see the Sun coming out 
to shine upon the garden. He is 
followed by the Raindrops who 


dance about, showering rain up- 


on the Seeds. The Seeds then 
slowly begin to grow until they 
become beautiful Flowers swaying 
in the breeze. 

Soon some Butterflies come to 
enjoy the beautiful colors and the 
fragrance of the Flowers. After 
flying about the garden for a little 
while, they each choose a Flower 
The children who 
were Butterflies put their hands 
on shoulders of the Flowers.) 

Then the Bluebirds visit the 
garden. After dancing about, 
they halt near the Flowers. 

A favorite fairy playground is 
a garden, so we have some Fairies 
come to play in our garden. 
When the Fairy Queen arrives, 
she waves her magic wand and 
everything in the garden comes to 
life. Everyone dances about. 

When the Fairy Queen again 
waves her magic wand, all the 
garden guests leave and only the 
Flowers remain to welcome vis- 
itors on another spring day. 

This activity gave an opportu- 
nity for various types of musical 
experiences, such as listening for 
enjoyment, noticing the rhythm 
of the music, and dramatizing 
what the music meant. Other 
concomitant values gained were 
social, personal, ethical, and ar- 
tistic development. 

This is one of the most worth- 
while types of creative expression 
in which primary grades can take 
part. The children respond en- 
thusiastically to this activity. 


to rest upon. 

















THE CIRCUS PROCESSION 
Evaleen Stein 


Oh, hurry! hurry! here they come, 
he band in front with the big bass drum 
And blaring bugles—there they are, 
On golden thrones in a golden car, 
Tooting and fluting, oh, how grand! 

Hi diddle, diddle! 

The fife and the fiddle! 
Hurrah, hurrah for the circus band! 


HUMMING-BIRD 
Hilda Conkling 


Why do you stand on the air 

And no sun shining? 

How can you hold yourself so still 

On raindrops sliding? 

They change and fall, they are not steady, 
But you do not know they are gone. 


THE TREE HOUSE 
Helen Cowles Le Cron 


My playhouse is high in a jolly old tree— 
The nicest of places I know! 
You just can’t imagine the things I can see 
When looking above and below: 
Green’s windmill, the schoolhouse, white clouds float- 
ing by, 
Blake’s yard with the wash on the line, 
Pink sunsets—oh, say, don’t you wish you were I 
With such a queer playhouse as mine? 


The thrushes come close to. the place where I 
sit, 
And practice their songs in my ear! 
They’re never afraid—not the tiniest bit 
They know there is nothing to fear! 
I feel like a bird in my treetop up high; 
I like it in rain or in shine, 
And play there all day! Don’t you wish you were I 
With such a queer playhouse as mine? 


FATHER’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 
Ada Lorraine Jex 


When Father’s birthday comes around 
We bake the biggest cake! 

We sift and whip and sweeten it; 
Such trouble as we take! 


For Mother says he works all day 
To buy us everything! 

So when we make his birthday cake, 
Of course we laugh and sing. 


Bobby beats and beats the eggs 
And Margy sifts the flour, 

Bess and I chop raisins up, 
And bake it for an hour. 


Then when at last the cake is done, 
We ice it all about, 

And light a candle for each child, 
To let our love shine out! 


“Humming-Bird” from Poems by a Little Girl, 
copyright 1920; the author, for “Call of Out-of- 
Doors”; author and Child Life, for “The Tree 
House”; Child Life, for “Father's Birthday Cake.” 


Permission to reprint these poems has been ob- 
tained from the following: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Inc., for “The Circus Procession” from 
Child Songs of Cheer; J. B. Lippincott Co., for 


Is there a silver wire 
I cannot see? 





Is the wind your perch? 

Raindrops slide down your little 
shoulders. . . 

They do not wet you. 

I think you are not real 

In your green feathers! 

You are not a humming-bird at all 

Standing on air above the garden! 

I dreamed you the way I dream fairies, 

Or the flower I lost yesterday! 


CALL OF OUT-OF-DOORS 
Maude Wood Henry 


When spring gives way to lovely June 
All children want to play; 

Vacation cannot come too soon 
When books are laid away 


It’s heigh-ho, then, for camp and shore, 
Or if they stay at home, 

Old summertime holds fun galore 
With parks and woods to roam. 


Dame Nature has a wonder book 
That thrills both eye and mind, 
And boys and girls who take a look 

In it, new knowledge find. 


Birds and wild flowers, rocks and trees, 
Vacation has in store; 

Gay butterflies and humming bees 
A treasure-trove of lore. 


Meadows, byways, swamps, and hills 
All beckon them in June; 

And with cool glades and singing rills 
Their hearts are now in tune. 











Words by Katy McCulley 
Moderately {ast and rhythmical 














Music by Margaret Shick 











1. The horns give a 
2. Mymoth -ecr is 


+——} + 
toot and we're off as they 
wav-ingand smil-ing at 











When I ride on 
And I shout for 


a - way 
re - turn, 


gal - lop 
quick - ly 
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trot, then I 


a walk,and a 
fast,then I 


a- way I go 


the mer -ry - go-round. 
my po -ny to whoa! 
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ParTicipants 
About 25 
Approximately 50 
About 25 
rRERDOM \ 
CHIiLomeN 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA members, 


GIRLS GLEE CLUE 
BOYS CHORUS voices 
good reader 


SPIRIT OF 
AMERICAN boy 
and girl 
WASHINGTON 
Three boys, as 
and Rabl 
Twe colonial Men, 
Child 
Boy 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
Priest, Minister 
FREEDOM OF SPRECH 
two Women, one 
rRerpo™M oF Press 

Peter Zenger 
FREPDOM OF 
FAMILY 

(randfather 


representing 


Man 
Baby, 


Colonial 
Mother, Child, 
and (-randmeother 
crass-—-Ten Boys 

Boy 
ACHROMATIC 
TL MBLING 
ria 
NARRATO 


PETITION 
bather 
eleven Girls, two 
“routs 

girls 


crour— Twelve 


crour Fifteen boys 
Eleven boys 


\ good speaker 


LRouP 


ht ARERS 
Columbia, two 
Children, 
Flag Bearers as Cadets. 


CREDO (irl as 


first-eraders as American 
two of the 
CALL cms —Tweo 


stace carw—Ten boys 


LicuTs Two boys 


CURTAIN PULLER—A bey 


{_oOsTU MES 


This pageant calls for a minimum of 
little 
money to spend for costumes, and teach 


costuming, as most schools have 


to make or over 
The 


ers do not have time 
making 


show 


pho 
that 


of costumes 
some of the 


see the 
tograpl 
attention 


were given special 


Proouction Norves 


The 


definite 


each assigned 
and 


Mage Crew were 


of ace 
and 


pieces nery to place 
See 
Seenery List at end of pageant.) The 
Curtain Puller a list of the 
with a notation about when to 
and the 
The boys whe operated the lights had a 
(see end of pageant) and they 


remove rapidly noiselessly 


was given 
episodes 
curtains 


open when toe close 
f 


cuc sheet 
practiced making the changes smoothly 


HEN this play was pres nt 

\ ed in School 51, the girl 
who took the part of Spirit of 
Freedom read the speeches for all 


episodes, but there could be a dif- 


ferent narrator for each episode. 
PRELUDE 


Orche 


lection 


Gurls 


tra plays a patriotic se- 


and Boys 
in and take places 
ned 


Glee Club 
Chorus march 


pre 


iously assis 


EPISODE 1 


American Chile . Heirs of Freedom 


the 
the world, 


American children, most 


fortunate children in 


are blessed beyond the children of 
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FSreedom 7s Our A eritage 


This pageant was written, arranged, and directed 
by Ruth M. Brown, eighth-grade English teacher, for 
the pupils of Elementary School 51, Buffalo, New York. 
It was presented during a special program at which School 51 
received a 1950 School Award from The Freedoms Foundation. 


any other land, because wars have 
never spread desolation over this 
Famine, here, is 


country. un- 


known. No dictator has imposed 
the 


oppression of 


on us fear, insecurity, and 


the police state. 
Freedom is our heritage. 
Tableau: American Children 


playing together 





EPISODE 2 
Faith of Our Fathers 
Freedom is our heritage Decause 


our noble forefathers, putting 
their trust in God, gave their all 
for right and liberty 

Tableau: Washington praying 
at Valley Forge. Music: Gurls 
Glee Club and Boys Chorus sing 


“Faith of Our Fathers.” 


EPISODE 3 
Freedom of Worship 


their liberty at 
forefathers set 
for themselves 
their posterity. ‘They 
the Bill of Rights, the 
charter of freedom ever 
It established the right to 
worship God in one’s own way. 
Tableau: Priest, Minister, 
Rabbi standing back of lou 
ing. Stained-glass window in back- 
ground. Music: piane solo, “God 
of Our Fathers.” 


Having won 


great cost, our 


about securing it 


for 


framed 


and 


greatest 
written. 


and 


rail- 


EPISODE 4 
Freedom of Speech 
The Bill of Rights also provided 
for freedom of speech. 

Tableau: Colonial Man mak- 
ing a speech to a group of citizens 
Music: 
the Gem of the Ocean.”) 


piano solo, “Columbia 


June 1951 


EPISODE 5 
Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of the press was guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. Peter 
Zenger was a colonist who Jed the 
fight for a free press. 

Tableau: Peter Zenger at work. 
VUusic: piano solo, “Battle Hymn 
of the Republi 


EPISODE 6 


Freedom of Petition 


The right to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress’ of. grievances 
listed in the Bill of Rights 
This ‘ M roll 


bearing the 


was 


jonial man has a 


names of those who 


wish to petition the government 
them 
Man with 


com pani- 


autiful.’ 


to right a wrong done to 


] bli mm: ¢ olon al 
oll. M ‘ p 


, “Amer a, 


moa 


the B 


EPISODE 7 


Security of the Home 


The Bill of Rights protects, too, 
our homes from search without a 
warrant and our loved ones from 
unlawful arrest and torture. 
Thank God for 
Where nom 
For Peace, 


guest 


American homes, 
molest 
that 


sits as Plenty’s 


Beneath the homestead’s shade 

Tableau: Family seated at a 
table set for Thanksgiving 
dinner. Music: Girls Glee Club 
sings “Bless This House.” Panto- 


Saying grace and carving 


dining 


mim 
the turkey. 
EPISODE 8 
Respecting Our Heritage 
The 


dom that is ours is in danger now, 


for 


great inheritance of free- 


there are those who would 


PESDON OF PEF TION ai 





take it from us and enslave us. 
This must not happen. Every 
American must show his faith in 
the American Way of Life by ev- 
erything he thinks and says and 
Each must do his part to 
pass on to the oncoming genera- 
tions the ways of true democracy 


does. 


and the truly great ideas for which 
this nation stands. 

Action: A typical classroom 
scene showing the pupils standing 
for the morning patriotic exercise 
centered afound the classroom 
“Think, Act, Work for 
America.” “The Call to the Col- 
is sounded. The pupils stand 
at attention and salute as a Boy 
Scout steps forward with the flag. 
The Class and Glee Club then 
sing “The Salute to the Flag” and 
recite “The American’s Creed,” 


by William Tyler Page. 


slogan 


ors 





g__TREEDON OF THE PRESS : | 


EPISODE 9 
Keeping Physically Fit 

Through the vears Americans 
have toiled ceaselessly to be free. 
Chey have battled that they might 
have peace. They have studied 
that they might know. They have 
left us the heritage of freedom. 
We must be strong enough to car- 
Keeping physically fit 
is therefore an important duty, for 


ry it on. 


we must serve in Freedom’s cause 
in peace if possible and in war 
if necessary. 

Action: An acrobatic routine, 
including headstands, curt wheels, 
and push-ups, is given to rhythm 
by twelve girls. Music: piano ac- 
companiment, “Gymnasts,” 

A tumbling routine is present- 
ed by *fteen boys, while a medley 














of waltzes is played by pianist. 
Tumbling routine consists of long 
snake, forward rolls, fan pyramid, 
double rolls, rocking chair, head- 
stand pyramid, knee-hand springs, 
monkey rolls, dive rolls, pyramid- 
tumble-down. ) 


EPISODE 10 
Romance of Old Glory 


We salute the glorious flags un- 
folds forefathers 
dreamed and struggled for liberty 


der whose our 
and freedom 

The 
part way as a trumpet fanfare is 
given. Dressed in military 
forms, ten boys, carrying historic 


Action: curtain opens 


uni- 


flags, march through the opening, 
down center to footlights. Five 
turn left and five turn right. 
When all are in place, facing the 
audience, the 
Narrator steps to the microphone. 


curtain closes and 
Each boy in turn steps forward, 
and holds his flag up for dispiay 
while Narrator tells its story. 
Then the Glee Club sings “Mj 
Own America.” At the end of the 
number the flags are placed in 
standards on stage apron, fwe on 
each side. 

NARRATOR—The flag of John 
Cabot, the first flag unfurled up- 
on the continent of North Amer- 
ica—1497. The Flag of the Pil- 
grims—1620. The Flag of the 
First Continental Congress—1774. 
The Flag of Bunker Hill—1775. 


POLITICAL 


The first distinctive American 
Flag, the Grand Union Flag 

1776. The Pine Tree Flag flown 
over the little navy of Massachu- 
setts—1776. The flag of John 
Paul Jones—1775. The Betsy Ross 
Flag of Union—1777. The Flag 
of 15 stripes and 15 stars, The 
Star-Spangled Banner—1814. Old 
Glory, “The Flag that stands for 
love of God. love of country, and 
home, for honor, faith, and char- 


ity to all mankind” —1950. 


EPISODE I! 
A Tribute to the 
Freedoms Foundation 


The Star-Spangled Banner rip- 
pling in the breeze symbolizes for 


us today the living principles of 
freedom which are the priceless 
heritage of every American citi- 
zen. To help us know and under- 
stand the rich heritage of freedom, 
to inspire us with a love of free- 
dom, and to make us realize that 
the preservation of liberty and 
freedom is every American's re- 
sponsibility and obligation, The 
Valley 


tion 


Forge Freedoms Founda- 
this Credo 
of the Amer- 


has established 
open curtain here 
ican Way of Life. 
Action: Spirit of Freedom and 
Glee Club recite the Valley Forge 
Credo antiphonally while Spirit 
shows two little 
children their heritage of free- 
dom as set forth in a replica of 
the Valley 


of Columbia 


(Continued on page 62) 


AND 





Mistress Setsy 
aud the Flag 


Elizabeth Larkin 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 101, Brooklyn, New York 


CHARACTERS 
seTsy— Mistress Ross. 
MISTRESS HOLDEN/ 
MISS OWEN 
ceorce xoss—Her husband's uncle. 
ROBERT MORRIS—Financier. 
WASHINGTON—General George. 
CAPTAIN ASHBURN 
WEDDING GUESTS 


Her friends. 


Any number. 
SETTING 

All three acts take place in the par- 
lor of the home of Betsy Ross. More 
specific stage suggestions are given at 
the end of the play. 

CosTUMES 

See costume following 

the play. 


suggestions 


ACT I 
An afternoon in June 1776 

Betsy Ross ‘and her friends 
Mistress Holden and Miss Owen 
are talking together. Betsy is sew- 
ing on a cushion, and her friends 
are fanning themselves ‘or drink- 
ing tea.) 

MISTRESS HOLDEN—How beau- 
tifully you sew, Mistress Ross! 

BETSY—I have, to..be a good 
seamstress, Mistress Holden. That 
is how I make my living. 

MISTRESS HOLDEN—Yes, I know 
that. The upholstery business is 
a strange business for a woman 
to carry on alone. 

BETSY—It was pleasant when 
John and I used to run the up- 
holstery shop together. 

MISS OWEN—Such a tragedy 
that you should lose your young 
husband! 

petsy—He died for a cause we 
all hold dear. 

MISTRESS HOLDEN—I am sure 
you are very courageous, Mistress 
Ross. 
did you not? 

peTsy—Yes, Mr. Pringle does 
the heavy work in the shop. 

Breaking off thread and patting 
pillow approvingly.) There! The 
cushion is finished. 

MISS OWEN—Shall I take it in- 
to the upholstery shop for you, 
She carries the 


You hired a journeyman, 


Mistress Ross? 
pillow off left.) 

BETSY (fanning herself )—That 
cushion is for a chair belonging 
to a Captain Ashburn, and I am 
told he is a man who “wants what 
he wants when he wants it,” and 
he wants that chair by three 
o'clock today. 

MISS OWEN (re-entering left 
Mistress Ross, there are three gen- 
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tlemen outside who wish to see 
One is a general! 

BETSY—Ask them to come in, 
please. To Mistress Holden.) 
A general! What could he want? 

Miss Owen goes out left and 
returns followed by George Ross, 
George Washington, and Robert 
Morris.) 

BETSY 
Uncle 
It is nice to see vou. 

GEORGE ROSS—Good afternoon, 
Betsy. Good afternoon, Mistress 
Holden Miss Owen. (He 
bows as Miss Owen and Mistress 
Holden Mistress Ross, 
Miss Owen, and Mistress Holden, 
may I present General George 
Washington? (The ladies curtsy 
and Washington bows.) And 
Mr. Robert Morris. (The ladies 
curtsy and Robert Morris bows.) 
General Washington, Mr. Morris, 
and I are members of a commit- 
tee to adopt a flag for all the col- 
onies, and we have come to you, 
Betsy, to ask whether you will aid 
us in this endeavor. 

BETSY to 
Morris) 


you, 


Oh, 
afternoon. 


to George Ross 


George, good 


and 


curtsy. ) 


Washington and 
I shall be only too hap- 
thee. (Turning to 

Thou wilt put me 
in the flag business, wilt thou? 

GEORGE ROSS~—I hope to, Betsy. 
Here is a rough drawing we made 
of the proposed flag design. (He 
takes from his pocket a sketch and 
Shows it to Betsy.) 

ROBERT MORRIS—Do you think 
you can make such a flag? 

BETSY—I'm not certain that I 
can, but I will try. 

WASHINGTON—I have here a 
copy of the flag that has been 
flown at Cambridge. (He un- 
folds a flag of thirteen stripes 
with the Union Jack in upper left 
corner.) My idea is to use the 
thirteen stripes, but to exchange 
the Union Jack for thirteen white 
stars on a blue field. 

BETSY—And how wouldst thou 
arrange the stars, General? 

WASHINGTON— We have agreed 
to leave that to your good judg- 
ment, Mistress Ross. 

BeTsy (looking at design 
General Washington, the stars on 
your design are six-pointed ones. 
Aren't those on your coat of arms 
five-pointed ? (Continued m page 59) 


py to serve 


George Ross.) 
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TWO LITTLE CIRCUS SONGS 
“The Clown 


Words and Music by Pearl French Piper 


See the clown with his fun - ny, fun - ny face, And his suit all red and yel-low, He jumps and he 


tum - bles, and he tum - bles and he jumps. Mis-ter Clown, you're a  won-der-ful fel - 


Circus Tail 


Words and Music by Z. Hartman 
Gaily, in moderate time 5 


a 


| dl 


I went to the cir-cus a-while a-go; It was the most won-der-ful three - ringed show; 








— 


was a-boutthe hap-pi-est child in . And ev - er since then, it’s been hard for me To 








iL i. 











AEA 


choose which one I’drath-er be: A bare-back rid- er or a fun-ny clown. 


SS SS Es 
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SKETCHING ¢ fece HANDWORK 
for ALL SUMMER |_ 740 aud Cicfte 





Alp Children to Start tu Yune 


says JESSIE TODD 


DURING the summer, children can put in many happy hours sketching at home 
or at camp, or wherever they spend their vacations. It is good to suggest the 
idea several weeks before school closes. A third-grader did the sketch below; 
the others on the page were made by fifth-grade childran. 

















The two sketches above were made as children thought of sum- 
mer and the out-of-doors. The two at the bottom of the page 
were done in the art room, as the fifth-graders watched a 
third grade painting murals. For such sketches, the children 
like to use beginner's pencils, because of the soft, thick lead. 
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Remember Dad on Father’s Day 
Two Simple Greeting Cards 


Belle Smith 











A SUITCASE CARD can be made from a sheet of 
9” x 12” brown construction paper folded in half. 
(One quarter of the whole card is outlined here.) 
The outside is trimmed with red tape and crayon 
lettering. Inside, on white paper, are four pic- 
tures of activities. A note reads: “Dear Dad, | 
hope this is the way you spend your day." 











THE NECKTIE CARD is made this way. Fold a 
sheet of 9” x 12” colored drawing paper in 
fourths lengthwise. Cut off one fourth. Fold and 
shape it like a tie, and add a design. (Try 
gummed reinforcements, colored and pasted on 
in a pattern.) Write a message inside the tie. 

Fold the remaining three fourths of the draw- 
ing paper into fourths crosswise. Open up, and 
cut away all four corners. Fold, trim, and paste 
to make an envelope to hold the card. 





























eee ae iI mm i ww ee 


fe” 


FATHERS 
DAY 


1951 























CHILDREN may cut the calendar frame from a fold of 
tagboard and staple or paste the outside edges to- 
gether, leaving the inside edges free so that the month 
pages may be slipped into place. They can plan a de- 
sign for the front, coloring it with paint or crayon. The 
standard should also be cut from folded tagboard and 
slits made for the calendar to stand in. A date page 
for each month may be made on lightweight paper, or 
sheets clipped from a calendar may be used. 











on RIZH!I 
1718 197 DANB 


24.25% MBM 


i Lucile Rosencrans 
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Jessie Todd 


SOMETIMES children like to paint paper circles to 


put under drinking glasses. 
Each child makes several, using different colors 
These designs can be transierred to 
clay tiles, which make good papcrweights. 
Checked paper was used in 

planning the tile designs at 

the bottom of the page. The 

restrictions of crossed lines 

suggest abstract designs. 


each time. 


id's ue art. 


Before painting designs on cube-shaped or rectangular- 
shaped paperweights, our children made designs on paper 
and cut them out. They could use any colors they liked, 
but they decided that each child should put the same de- 
sign on all the faces of his paperweight. A dot in the mid- 
dle of each face was the starting point. If a child made a 
flower around one dot, he repeated it on each face and 
then added other details. 


tide: eee 


- 


(See designs above.) 





We learned the best way to make six-sided paper- 
weights from a boy who succeeded better than the others. 
He patted the sides of his cube—the right side with his 
right hand, the left side with his left hand. He used both 
hands at the same time. Then he patted the top with one 
hand, turned it over, and patted the bottom. He patted 
the two remaining sides, and then began all over again. 
He smoothed cracks by moving his finger over them. 


A. 
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Even First-Graders 
Can Make Clowns 
Cut Capers 


CHILDREN can have fun creating their own clowns out of paper and 
paste and paint. Here is a method that is suitable for first-grade 
children to use. It might be described as papier-mache made easy, 
and it offers the children a simple introduction to this type of art 
work. 

Draw a large freehand clown on newsprint and‘cut him out. Sta- 
ple the clown to many layers of newspaper—about 4” thick. Then 
cut around the clown. 

Next wrap the figure with pasted strips (not little pieces) of either 
newsprint or white crepe paper. Wrap and wrap until all the raw 
edges and every bit of the newspaper are covered, using plenty of 
paste. 

In the process the clown becomes moist and pliable. Turn up 
his toes, if you like. Or shap his hands together with a snap clothes- 
pin. Or make him sit down. He will be flat—but he will have 
character. When he is dry, paint with tempera paint. 


This same technique can be used for Circus 
Animals and all sorte of other figures. 





CLOWNS are sure to be welcomed for June hand- 
work projects. Any child can succeed in draw- 
ing or making one, as one of our authors says 
in her text. Who wants a clown to be realistic? 
So let the children go to it; there is something 
here to fit the abilities of every pupil. Also, 
please note that each of the techniques mentioned 
here can be used for making many other items. 
Papier-mache, cartooning, puppetry, stretchies, 
pipe cleaners—all of these have limitless pos- 
sibilities. Just let the children use their own 


Clowus- 


Any Child Can Draw 
a Clown Face 


MOST children enjoy drawing faces, 
especially if they are allowed to 
draw “funny faces." This ‘lesson 

requires only paper, pencils, and 

crayons. It can easily be completed 

in one period, and it has proved use- 

ful in all grades from the third grade 

up. Every child, regardless of talent, 

can have some success. 

Introduce the lesson by asking 
all the children in the room who 
have seen a clown to raise their 
hands. Then several children can 
be called on to describe a clown's 
face, while others can be invited to 
try drawing one on the blackboard. } 

A brief discussion is sufficient to bring out the fact that humor is 
achieved by exaggeration. 

Children can be given scratch paper and divide it into four sec- 
tions by folding. In each section they can draw a different clown 
face. Comment on the most interesting ones. The best sketch on 
each child's paper can then be enlarged. 


The five kinds of clowns you see here are from as many different contributors: 


papier-mache, Bertha Grotta, Albuquerque, New Mexico; caftoons, Starene 
Swineford, Charlottesville, Virginia; Cho-Cho, Josie Gagnon, South Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota; puppet face, Helen B. Shick, Carnegie, Pennsylvania; 
pipe-cleaner figures, Bernice Walz, Fullerton, Nebraska. 


imaginations. 
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Cho-Cho Has 
Arms and Legs 
That S-t-r-e-t-c-h 


CHO-CHO is made of construction paper, with details added in 
crayon. His body, ruff, and head are three circles; his cap is a 
triangle. His legs and arms are each made by folding two strips of 
paper. If his body is a 6” circle, cut two strips 1” x 24” for each 
leg, and two strips 1” x 12” for each arm. Fold back and forth as 
shown in the diagram; staple to the body, and add gloves and shoes. 
Any combination of colors can be used. 


Tey making circus animals 
with S.T-R-E-T-C-H-Y seckhe. 


Children with Clever Fingers 


A Clown Puppet Face 
Will Make 
a Wall Decoration 


MOLD a clown face from clay. 
Paste 2” newspaper strips 
onto the clay, using three or 
four layers. Allow to dry 
overnight. Remove clay from 
mold. Reinforce any weak 
places. Mount mold on card- 
board by pasting newspaper 
strips over the edges. Paint 
with poster paint. Add a 
crepe-paper ruffle. 


Will Enjoy 
Pipe-Cleaner Clowns 


THESE funny clowns have pipe-cleaner bodies and small cork fishing 
bobbers for heads. The head should be finished first. The features 
are bits of blue and red sticky tape. Hair drawn with ink or crayons 
and a crepe-paper hat may be added, 

A pipe cieaner bent in half and twisted together makes the body. 
The ends are spread apart to form legs. Make a crepe-paper ruffle 
for the neck. A second pipe cleaner holds it in place and at the 
same time makes the arms. The head has a hole through the center 
and so will fit snugly on the pipe-cleaner neck. Add tiny ruffles 
around the ankles and wrists if desired. 


Wouldn't they be cute favors 
jor a Crews Party 7 
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Hand Puppets 
Bertha Grotta 


SACKS 32” x 7” x 2” make 
perfect hand puppets. Children 
draw puppet characters, color 
them, cut them out, and paste 
them on one side of the sacks. 
Then the hand puppets can be 
used for dramatic play with or 
without a stage. 

















Shelf-Paper Designs 
Lucile Rosencrans 


SHELF-PAPER designs are interesting and fun to make. A child 
can make such designs at home this summer for the kitchen shelves 
or for the bookcase in his room. Newsprint or large sheets of 
white drawing paper are best to use. Tempera, crayons, powder 
paints, water colors, or bluing may be used. Stencils can be cut 
from waxed bread wrappers. A two-inch border is a good width. 
The edge can be scalloped and cut with pinking shears. Fasten 
the border to the shelf with thumbtacks. 


Sketching from Nature 


Belle Smith 


ENCOURAGE children to take sketching pads whenever they go on 
summer hikes. They will enjoy sketching from nature. Have them 
first look closely at grasses and weeds growing in a meadow. Then 
suggest that they draw these things as they exist in nature. Flow- 
ers may be drawn on separate paper, colored, cut out, and just the 
centers pasted on a large drawing. Butterflies may be added in 
the same way. Color both sides of the wings but only one side of 
the body and paste the uncolored side to the drawing. 
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Girls and Boys 





GUESS HIS NAME 
Risa Schwalbe:g 





He’s a lovely, gay fellow, 

With bright gaudy wings; 
When he has his dinner 

To flowers he clings. 

Though he flies in great beauty, 
Yet never he sings. 

No, he makes not a sound 

As he flutters around. 





refafig 





WHAT TIME WAS IT? 


Esther H. Dawson 





Can you tell what time it was 
when these things happened? 

1. The mouse ran back down the 
clock? 

2. A beautiful girl lost her slip- 
per at a palace? 

3. A scholar used to come to 
school? 

4. The scholar comes to school 
now? 

5. A dog and cat made of cloth 
began a fight? 


Section 


WHAT ANIMALS ARE RIDING THE CIRCUS TRAIN? 
Ethel Hulslander 


This train ran off the 
track and badly jumbled 
the animals. Rearrange 
the letters to spell out the 
animal that is 
in each car. 





ITS COMING SOON 


Edna Staples 





My first is in strive but never in 
reach. 

My second’s in sand and also in 
beach. 

My third is in catch but never in 
fall. 

My fourth is in bat and also in ball. 

My fifth is in trunk and also in tree. 

My sixth is in river but never in sea. 

My seventh’s in oar and also in boat. 

My last is in drifting but never in 
float. 

Now put them together and you 
will see 

The glorious time that is soon to be. 





CALL BALL 
Eddith Haggard 





The players form a circle around 
the leader who has a soft ball. He 
tosses the ball into the air and at 
the same time calls the name of 
someone in the circle. That player 
runs in and tries to catch the ball 
on the first bounce. If he succeeds 
he becomes the leader. If he misses, 
the leader tosses again. 





WHERE DID THEY SIT? 


Ida M. Pardue 





Match these nursery characters 
with the places where each one sat. 
Humpty Dumpty a throne 
Miss Muffet a corner 
Old King Cole a see-saw 
Margery Daw a tuffet 
Jack Horner a wall 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 








WHICH CLOWN IS MORE VALUABLE? 


Add the numbers on one clown's suit. Then add the num- 
bers on the other to see which clown has the higher score. 
































This summer make new clothing 
for all your paper dolls. Use style 
booklets (which are given away 
wherever dress patterns are sold) 
for ideas for the belts, collars, pock- 
ets, and soon. The style sheets show 
children’s clothes as well as grown- 
up fashions, so every doll can have 
a complete outfit. You can choose 
certain suits, coats, and dresses for 
each doll and copy them, or you can 
choose details from several patterns 
and design the clothes yourself. 





SAVE-A-PENNY JAR 


Harry J. Miller 


= 
engage 
JOe’s 


“ ay 
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Make a jar bank for your pennies 
out of a wide-mouth screw-type 
jar. First make a slot in the metal 
lid just large enough to admit coins. 
Then screw on the lid. 

With enamel paints or nail polish 
paint your name or initials and 
add little scallops around the jar’s 
neck. Then paint designs all over 
the jar or put on decals. Finally, 
seal on the lid with wax or tape. 

Drop in pennies frequently. 
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NEW CLOTHES 
FOR YOUR 


PAPER DOLLS 


Elizabeth S$. Lamb 


Trace the outlines of the clothes 
your dolls already have and then fill 
them in with your new dress de- 
signs. Instead of coloring all the 
clothes with crayons or paints, try 
making some of them from solid- 
color construction paper. Paste on 
collars, cuffs, belts, and pockets 
made of contrasting colored paper 
or bits of cloth for trimmings. 





SHAKERS FOR PICNICS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 





From empty spice containers you 
can make salt and pepper shakers to 
put in a picnic basket or to use on 
your outdoor oven. First wipe all 
the spice out of the inside with a 
spoon covered with cloth. Then 
cover them with paper or paint and 
label them “Salt” and “Pepper.” A 
decoration may be added if desired. 





A PLAY PURSE 
Ruth Libbey 











Sew two shoulder pads together 
on two sides by overcasting with 
colored yarn. Add a tassel at the 
bottom. Sew on a strand of yarn 
to make a handle. 


A TIN-CAN DRUM 


June A. Stephenson 








To make this drum you will first 
need a 2-lb. coffee can or a No. 10 
fruit can opened at both ends. 
Draw a piece of inner tube over each 
end and lace the two together with 
heavy string. Fasten a cord or strap 
to the drum so that it can be hung 
around the neck. Two dowel sticks 
about ':” in diameter and 10” long 
may be used for the drumsticks. Tie 
a wad of cotton, covered with cloth, 
on one end of each stick. 





A TREASURE BOX 


Paul Hadley 





Empty cigar boxes are very use- 
ful. You can make all sorts of 
things from them. This treasure 
box was made from a cigar box and 
wood from a discarded fruit crate. 
Two dogs and a dog’s head were cut 
from the wood. The dog’s head was 
glued to the cigar-box cover. A dog 
was nailed to each end of the box to 
hold it up. 

The box and dogs were first given 
a coat of creamenamel. After four 
hours, when the paint was thor- 
oughly dry, the other colors were 
added. The dogs were given brown 
spots, while black was used for the 
edges and other features. The box 
itself was painted a contrasting col- 
or but could have been kept cream 
color. Each color had to be com- 
pletely dry before another color was 
applied. Finally the box was lined 
with colored cloth. 








THE SCIENCE CORNER 
Robert Stoliberg 


FUN WITH BALLOONS 


Do you like to play with balloons? 
Besides being fun, balloons illus- 
trate some science principles. 

Blow up a round balloon but do 
not tie it shut. Now throw it up 
in the air. As the air is forced out 
of the opening the balloon whizzes 
through the air. The balloon works 
on the same principle as rockets or 
jet-propelled airplanes. But the 
balloon has no fins or rudder and so 
it does not fly in a straight line. 

Blow up a balloon and hold its 
neck between the thumbs and fin- 
gers of both hands. As the air rushes 
out through the stretched balloon 
neck, the rubber vibrates and pro- 
duces a sound. When you make the 
stretched rubber shorter or longer, 


= 
4 


the sound changes. In a piano, the 
lowest notes are produced by the 
long strings. In the same way, the 
balloon makes low notes when as 
much as possible of the neck is 
stretched. 

Place a few spoons of water in a 
round balloon and finish blowing it 
up with air. Tie it shut, and you 
will have a balloon which behaves 
in a very odd way. If you roll it 
or rock it on the floor, it moves 
around as though it were crazy. 
The balloon does this because the 
water in it acts like the ballast in a 
ship. Ballast is something heavy 
which helps steady a ship. In the 
balloon, however, the ballast is free 
to move around. 

If you’re careful, you can keep 
a small round balloon in the air by 
blowing on it from the lower side. 
The balloon stays up 
for the same reason 


that an airplane does. Air moves 
past the curved side of the balloon 
just as it moves over the curved top 
of an airplane wing. In both cases, 
the force produced helps to keep the 
object from falling, no matter if it 
is an airplane or a toy balloon. 

What a lot of fun you can have 
with balloons! And you can learn 
some principles of science as you 
play with them. 





TELL THE SECRET NUMBER 


Nelda Kurtz 





Give some friend a number and 
ask him to do these things with it. 

Double the number. 

Add another number. 
not tell you what it is.) 

Take half of the sum. 

Subtract the number you gave 
him. 

The remainder is half as large as 
the secret number that he added. 


(He must 


A CROSSWORD PUZZLE THAT'S FUN 
Virginia Gifford 















































9. ALUMP OF EARTH 

j|. LouD WHISTLE ON A FIRE 
ENGINE 
13. NOTE IN SINGING SCALE 
14. NEW YORK — ABBR. 


IS. 


16. CORRECT 
I7- FRUIT JUICE DRINK 








FoR 
HOLDING FLOWERS 
12. WRITING FLUID 
. COVER OF A Box 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

There is a big tear in the corner 
of my left eye as I write this letter, 
for it is the last one I will be writing 
this school year. Agnes is very sad 
about the whole matter too. If she 
had her way we would keep right 
on sending you letters all summer. 
Of course, that is really what we 
did last summer because so many of 
you sent us cards and notes. 

Here is a little secret. Agnes is 
very anxious to break last summer’s 
record. She had her picture in the 
newspaper as the cat who received 
the most mail in the whole United 
States. She had cards from forty- 
three states, two provinces of Can- 
ada, and nine foreign countries. 

There is only one difficulty about 
all of this. After her picture was 
in the paper she got a letter from a 
cat in California named Phineas 
Quicksilver who informed her that 
he had received one more letter than 
she had. She is so worried for fear 
that Phineas will beat her record 
this summer that she doesn’t sleep at 
night. She doesn’t know I am tell- 
ing you this (she would be very em- 
barrassed if she did). But since you 
are such good friends of Agnes, 
when you go on your vacation this 
summer why not send her a card? 

Do have a happy, pleasant sum- 
mer and if you come to Dansville be 
sure to stop and see us. 

Affectionately, 


Fart Grae 


We have finally picked the win- 
ners of our birdhouse contest. We 
had a lot of trouble deciding which 
ones would be the most comfortable 


FUN WITH CIRCLES 


Hazel T. Harston 


for the birds, but Agnes feels quite 
happy in our choices and has al- 
ready picked out some lovely wall- 
paper. You see Agnes is intelligent 
enough not to frighten birds. 

Thank you all so much for trying 
so hard. It’s nice to know how many 
of you are interested in helping our 
little feathered friends. 

Well, here they are: 

Ist Prize—Franklin Roe, Missouri 

2nd Prize—Olan Johnson, Missis- 
sippi 

3rd Prize—Jerry Caskey, Okla- 
homa 

4th Prize—Eric Kennell, 
Mexico 

5th Prize—Cecil West and Archie 
Herron, Oklahoma 

We also picked five honorable 
mentions. Walter Luter, Missouri; 
Richard Pointer, Missouri; Albert 
Johnson, Jr., Mississippi; Franklin 
Joe Mathis, Missouri; Ted Hanscom, 
Virginia. 


New 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

At our Play Day three people in 
our class put on a sketch about you 
and Agnes. I was Agnes and wore 
my Halloween cat costume. Every- 
one liked our program very much. 

Betty Treaker, Georgia 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Please tell Agnes that my cat 
looks almost exactly like she does. 
Her name is Jacqueline and I call 
her “Jackie” for short. She won 
second prize in our pet show. 

Bobby Reardon, Massachusetts 


Agnes sends Jackie her sincere 
congratulations. Perhaps she will 
win first prize next year. 


Animals, birds, chicks, clowns, and other 
odd creatures are fun to make out of circles 


of different sizes. 


Just draw around cups, 


saucers, plates, vases, spools, ink bottles, paste 
bottles, coins, buttons, glass- 
es, and soon. You can design 
numerous interesting figures. 
You could make a complete 
zoo, a farm, or a community 


of funny people. 
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A PIXIE CAP 


Dorothy Mansur 





This gay cap will be easy to make 
and fun to wear when you play that 
you are a pixie. 

Cut across a net orange bag about 
five inches from the bottom of the 
bag. This lower part is your cap. 

From the dime store, you can buy 
a card of small bells. Using the wire 
that holds these bells to the card, 
fasten them on the front edge of the 
cap in a cluster. Your pixie cap is 
complete. 

If you listen carefully when you 
wear the cap, you can hear the bells 
make tinkling music. 





ANSWERS 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment, and will pay $2.00 or more 
for each item used. Manuscripts 
(except seasonal) not heard from in 
six months shouid be considered re- 
jected. Those with a stamped enve- 
lope will be returned. Address: Girls 
and Boys, .Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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BETTER MUSIC TONES 


Pattie Allen 


HI following exercises intro- 
T duced by our music super- 
visor have been of much help to 
the pupils in ensuring correct pos- 
ture and head tones that are sweet 
and clear. A few minutes devoted 
to these exercises daily pays big 
dividends. 

Stand tall. 
ing the arms to a horizontal po- 


Inhale while bring- 


sition. 

Hold the breath; lower arms 

Let the breath go, but keep the 
chest from dropping. 

When the posture exercise has 
been perfected so that the shoul- 
ders and upper chest do not sag 
when the breath is expelled, the 
raised while 
One foot is 


arms need not be 
doing the exercise. 
placed slightly ahead of the other 
the weight is distributed 
evenly on the balls of the feet 
Rolling the head from side to side 


lessens tension that may exist 


and 


If singing while seated, sit as 
though you were going to stand 
at any minute. Instead of a sin- 
gle blow, the breath may be ex- 
pelled in several short puffs. Sip- 
ping air as through a straw tend 
to increase the capacity of the 
lungs. Singing a soft hum, releas- 
ing the breath as evenly as possible 
while keeping the shoulders and 
upper chest in a good-posture po- 
ition, trains the abdominal and 
lower rib muscles to expel ait 
steadily and evenly. 

To achieve a head tone, the 
child may bend over, place his 
hands on his knees, look at the 
floor, and loudly sing, “Yoo-hoo. 
When a flat more 


breath support is needed 


tone so inds 


OUR CLEANING SQUAD 


Jean C. Rice 


NY activity which requires a 
A great deal of cutting and 
pasting of paper usually finds the 

To 
make picking up scraps less of a 
burden and more of a game, we 
select one member from each row 


floor becoming very messy. 


of seats for a cleaning squad. Al 
though each individual pupil is 
responsible for his own area, the 
cleaning squad serves as rem nd- 
We seldom have to spend 
that the 


ers 


any extra time to see 


floor is orderly and clean. 





ARE vou one of the 
who find the 
Help-One-Another 
able ? 


ideas which vou would be 


stions in the 
Club 


sucg 


to share with 


shall be glad to consider them 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for cach photograph used 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tne Instauctor, Dansville, N.Y 
They 


cannot be acknowledged or 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


many teachers 


invalu- 
Perhaps you have developed 
willing 
others If so, we 


For Club Exchange, see page 8. 


Articles not heard from 


may be 


returned 


within six months con- 
sidered rejected. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
shect. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing 

if you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 


separate 








A DUCK DRILL 
M. Jeanne Sims 
W's practicing adding or 
subtracting, I have found 
a good drill device to be a moy- 


able 


across 


duck fastened to a string 

the blackboard. In _ the 
duck’s path I draw puddles, each 
fact which 
The pupil who 


containing a number 
needs an answer. 
answers the fact on the puddle 
the duck 
along to the next puddle. This 
device interests many pupils who 


correctly may move 


are bored by other drills. 


A HOMEMADE EASEL 
Beulah M. Coomer 


teacher 
easel, it be- 
comes a necessity. It is helpful in 
If the school does 
not provide an easel, a handy per- 


the classroom 


used an 


NCE 
has 


sO Many ways. 


son can make a very nice one 
from an old ironing-board stand. 
Be sure to retain the parts which 
make the ironing board fold up, 
so that the easel can do likewise. 
A piece of plywood or wallboard 
forms a back for the material to 
be placed on the easel. 


AN AQUARIUM DECORATION 


Margaret Haring 


Teacher, First Grade 


cover 


WANTED something to 
| the back of a spinet piano to 


make my room look more attrac- 
tive. The shape of the piano 
made me think of an aquarium. 
I lined the back with blue con- 
paper. The 
made many kinds of colored fish. 


struction children 


Some were pasted flat against the 
paper, others on paper springs so 


Atkinson School, Freeport, New 


York 


that they would stand out; still 
others on a plastic sheet which re- 


We cut strips of 


represe nt 


sembled glass. 
green paper to 
seaweed and inserted them in the 
A border 


{ repe 


bottom of the piano. 
all around the piano was made of 
blue and silver paper. The fish 
looked as though they were really 
swimming in an aquarium. 
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A MICROPHONE STAND 
Roger M. Woodbury 


ANY of the new recorders 
M designed for school use in- 
clude only a hand microphone as 
part of the standard equipment. 
However, it is frequently desirable 
to use a stand from which the 
microphone may be suspended. 
This is particularly true when 
making recordings of long dura- 
tion. A most convenient stand 
may be easily adapted from an 
old music stand. 

Simply remove the music-rack 
section and in its place insert a 
ten-inch length of heavy wire cut 
from a wire coat hanger, bent at 
an angle, with a loop at the end. 
Adjust the stand to suitable 
height, hook the microphone on 
the wire loop, and you are ready 
to record. Because the height of 
the stand is adjustable, and be- 
cause it is compact when folded, 
this useful addition to the 
school’s recording equipment. 


is a 


LABELS FOR READERS 


Cecile Haines 


N ORDER to get the reading 
I texts from the shelf quickly, I 
took transparent gummed tape 
and fastened on the back of the 
books each child’s initials written 
in black ink on a small white pa- 
per. Now each child finds his 


own book easily. 


A WHEELBARROW 
June A. Stephenson 


: Y CHILDREN constructed a 
M wheelbarrow out of scrap 
lumber and an old nail! keg. They 
sawed out the handles and legs 
from scrap wood. Placing the keg 
on its side, a rectangular opening 
was Cut in its top. Crossbars were 
nailed to hold the keg in place, 
and a bolt was run through a 
wheel from a broken cart. Then 
the wheelbarrow was painted. 
Whenever we held a clean-up 
campaign at school, the pupils 
were delighted to carry away 
trash in their wheelbarrow. They 
also wheeled toys to and from the 
playground in it. Often they used 
it as a plaything in itself. Our 
nail-keg wheelbarrow proved not 
only an interesting novelty but 
served us in many useful ways. 


[45] 
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“Day by “Day for June 


1. This month, as the children 
are looking forward to the clos- 
ing days of school and are talk- 
ing over plans for the vacation, 
their interests will make it pos- 
sible for them to enjoy a brief 
unit on the summer fun that 
families enjoy together. After 
they have discussed the subject 
at oral-language time, the chil- 
dren can draw pictures showing 
their own family group engaged 
in various types of activities. 
From these, the class can choose 
the pictures they wish to include 
in a mural or a serics of wall 
panels depicting family fun in 
summer. 


4. Frequently nowadays there 

will be changes in the family 

life of some of your pupils as a 

father is called into military 

service. Be casual about such an 

occurrence, but encourage the children to discuss 
it freely. Psychiatrists recommend “talking it 
out” when there is a possibility of an emotional 
problem in the making. 


5. When you are checking over your teaching 
materials as you do your school housecleaning in 
preparation for vacation, look with an extra- 
critical eye at the pictures which you have been 
using, and discard the ones which are outmod- 
ed. The use of old visual material will give 
your classroom a decidedly dated look. 


6. Primary children will enjoy making vacation 
booklets in which they can list or describe activ- 
ities that can be carried on both indoors and 
out during the summer. Attractive covers for 
the booklet can be made and covered with oil- 
cloth or plastic material for durability. When 
the pages have all been completed, they can be 
punched and tied loosely together inside the cov- 
ers with raffia, or strong colored cord or twine. 


7. During an oral-language period, discuss with 
the children some games which could be played 
at the beach, on the playground, or in their own 
back yards during the summer months. At re- 
cess time, the class might like to learn some of 
these games to teach to other children later on. 


8. A list of the new games learned could be 
copied in manuscript writing and done with a 
colored pencil, which all children enjoy using 
The page might be decorated with stick figures 
drawn with the colored pencil 


11. Suggestions for various kinds of outdoor 
miniature building activities which can be car- 
ried on at the beach or the playground will in- 
terest young children. If crude little sketches are 
made, the ideas can be recalled more easily later 
on. The mere mention of twig houses and wig- 
wams, miniature gardens, and little farms, will 
remind the children of some creative play of 
their own which has been enjoyed 


12. Do your children understand exactly what 
to do if the signal for a shelter drill or a fire 
drill is sounded when they are in some part of 
the building far from their own classroom? 
Added security will be felt by every child when 
this situation is discussed in detail. The boys 
and girls should also be taught to read the signs 
which direct them to the shelter or safety area. 
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FOR LOWER GRADES 


Esma Hache tt 


13. Your class will enjoy this simple phonics 
game. The beginner starts by saying, “I am 
moving to Boston. I am taking my books with 
me.” The second child says, “I am taking my 
books and a ball.” The words may be listed on 
the blackboard to help the children remember 
them in order. They will also be seeing as well 
as hearing the initial sound of each word. When 
a mistake is made the game is started again 
with a different initial sound. 


14. The kindergarten and first-grade children 
will enjoy having a parade of their own in hon- 
or of Flag Day. As the plans are made, be sure 
each child feels that he has a special part. 
Those who have no flags of their own to carry 
can wear paper hats made from newsprint and 
colored red, white, and blue. Another small 
group can provide the band music, using sticks, 
cymbals, improvised drums, and rolled paper 
horns. A flag song or some other well-known 
song in four-four time can be sung or hummed 
as the children march around the playground. 


15. The amount of first aid taught to young 
children is, of course, relatively small. How- 
ever, it is well to emphasize the fact that if an 
accident occurs to one of the group on the play- 
ground or elsewhere someone should stay with 
the injured child while others go in search of 
help—an adult, or even an older child. 


18. Third- and fourth-grade girls will enjoy 
Betsy’s Little Star, by Carolyn Haywood 
Younger children will like hearing the book read 
aloud as it has the same appeal as the other 
“Betsy” books. Sawdust in His Shoes, by Eloise 
Jarvis McGraw, a thrilling circus story, will de- 
light younger boys. As both books were pub- 
lished in 1950 they will probably be found in 
the children’s section of the public library. 


19. To add new interest to the rhythmic expe- 
riences of your children, try having them toss 
balls and jump rope lightly to music. Balls 
made of yarn or crushed newspaper held togeth- 
er with paste and strips of thin colored paper 
will be better than heavier balls for such use 
Imitating the movements followed when roller 
skating, bouncing a ball, walking a tightrope, 
and pushing a swing will also be enjoyable. 


20. In addition to your other spring experi- 
ments with growing plants in the classroom, did 


you remember to place one of 
them in a special position in or 
near a sunny window so that 
the class can watch the leaves 
from day to day as they slowly 
turn toward the sun? From this 
simple experiment some ideas 
about the value of sunshine to 
plants can be developed. 


21. In order to let the class see 
for themselves that water really 
travels through the stems and 
leaves of a plant, place some 
white flowers in a glass jar con- 
taining red ink. As the children 
watch the threadlike bits of col- 
or appear, they will see how wa- 
ter can act as a carrier for the 
dissolved minerals in the soil 
required by the plant. 


22. During the summer months 

plan to collect both materials 
and pictures which can be used with your pri- 
mary children in the coming school year. Card- 
board, corrugated paper, pieces of cloth and rib- 
bon, bits of board, tinfoil, small covered boxes, 
and many other types of so-called waste mate- 
rial can be used to advantage in the classroom. 


25. From the Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
100 Garfield Avenue, New London, Connecti- 
cut, you can obtain a 96-page book entitled 
Choral Recitation in the Grades which contains 
material for choral reading and suggestions for 
carrying on the activity. The price is $1.00, 


26. As a language lesson for some rainy June 
day, plan to have a conversation period about 
indoor fun that the children enjoy at home dur- 
ing rainy summer days. After each child has 
made a contribution to the conversation, list the 
described activities on the blackboard; then the 
class can copy them in their vacation booklets. 


27. Before now you have probably made some 
notations in regard to various books which you 
plan to read for recreation during the summer 
months. Perhaps you would like to add to your 
list one or two books of a professional nature 
that will give a new lift to your teaching in Sep- 
tember. Many practical suggestions for improv- 
ing your reading program will be found in 
Reading Aids through the Grades, by David H. 
Russell and Etta E. Karp. The Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has just released a revised enlarged edition 
which sells for $1.10. 


28. Rhythms in Elementary Education, by 
Elizabeth L. Schon and Emma Lou O’Bnen, is 
published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3; price $3.50. This 
book covers a variety of activities in the field 
of rhythm and even includes many suggestions 
to help the teacher develop her own ability as 
an accompanist. This section alone would be 
invaluable to many teachers whose musical 
training has not been a broad one. 


29. Try to engage in one activity this summer 
in which a new skill is to be acquired. In Jearn- 
ing to swim, dive, row, ride horseback, drive a 
car, Or use a typewriter you will experience the 
feelings of weariness, and occasional frustration, 
which will be felt by your pupils when faced 
with new learning situations in September. 
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1. In preparation for the long 
summer days ahead, encourage 
your pupils to suggest several 
new problems in art and hand- 
craft with which they would 
like to become acquainted. 
Help them to learn the how of 
the process involved and also 
where required materials can be 
obtained. Simple new activities 
relating to ceramics, puppetry, 
woodwork, papier-mAché, and so 
on, can be introduced to the 
children if they are interested 


4. To create added interests 

which can be carried over into 

the vacation, hold a contest in 

which the most original, most 

useful, and most unusual object 

made from scrap material will 

be judged by the class. During 

a discussion period, rules for the 

contest can be set up and some 

scrap. materials and their sources can be listed. 
A time limit for the contest must be set and 
simple prizes decided upon 


5. Even though your days will be crowded with 
many extra tasks as the school year draws to a 
close, plan to enjoy some real recreation fre- 
quently. Don’t forget to take a short recess 
now and then when you are completing your 
school reports and records 


6. If your school is to purchase new manipula- 
tive material for use in teaching arithmetic, you 
will get help from reading the chapter in which 
such materials are described in the Fiftieth 
Yearbook, Part Two, on The Teaching of Arith- 
metic. You will also find information on pro- 
jection materials in this same chapter, which is 
called “Instructional Material for Teaching 
Arithmetic.” 

7. If your class has not, as yet, had any experi- 
ence in cartooning, presenting the idea to them 
will give a lift to your art experiences this 
month. By observing the various types of car- 
toons brought in by the class and some espe- 
cially good ones you can add to the display, the 
children will discover that there are many styles 
in use. Let them try out their own ideas after 
you have discussed with them the basic idea of 
cartooning, in which one or a few features are 
emphasized to portray a personality. 


8. If you would like some new ideas for teach- 
ing safety in bicycle riding you can get them 
from a 48-page booklet called Bicycle Safety in 
Action. Send $.50 with your request for a copy 
of the booklet to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


11. The importance of a calm matter-of-fact 
attitude on the part of teachers as they conduct 
shelter drills, fire drills, and no-signal drills for 
school defense cannot be overestimated. Be 
sure to keep a list of the pupils in your class in 
a handy place; then you can pick it up quickly 
and carry it with you whenever a drill requires 
your pupils to leave the classroom. 


12. As an oral-language project invite the class 
to make individual plans for a nature hike to 
some spot with which they are acquainted with- 
in a mile of the school.. Directions for reaching 
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the desired spot where some object of interest is 
to be discovered can be given in a short floor 
talk. Emphasize clarity in giving directions and 
use of vivid adjectives when describing the flow- 
ers, lichens, rocks, fungi, land formations, and 
so on, which are to be discovered. 


13. One science lesson can be well spent in 
helping your class learn to recognize poison ivy 
and poison oak, so that they can avoid contact 
with these troublesome plants during the sum- 
mer months. 


14. After consulting a reliable reference on flag 
etiquette such as The American Citizens Hand- 
book, your class will be ready to draw a series 
of pictures illustrating the proper way to place 
the flag in various positions—hanging on ‘a 
speaker’s platform, or displayed with a group of 
other flags, for example. Your pupils will prob- 
ably have many ideas for other pictures relating 
to the same subject. The series can be shown 
and described briefly as part of your Flag Day 


observance. 


15. If your pupils are not very familiar with our 
American artists, they may enjoy learning some- 
thing about them and their work. Thomas 
Benton, Grant Wood, Peter Hurd, and John 
Steuart Curry are among those whose pictures 
of the American scene may appeal to the class. 
Your boys will be especially interested in the 
vivid portrayal of early pioncer life by Frederic 
Remington. Some of Tue Instructor cover 
pictures can be used to start your bulletin-board 
display. The children can add to it prints dis- 
covered during a search through old magazines. 


18. No matter how busy you are, you should 
take advantage of the opportunity of joining a 
class in first aid if you have not already done so, 
No doubt your local Red Cross is sponsoring 
such a class in the town or city where you teach. 
The training you receive will give you a greater 
feeling of self-confidence and security as you 
work with your children. 


19, Will you plan to have several art periods 
out of doors on warm days this month? Your 
pupils will enjoy choosing their own subject—a 
landscape, a group of children at play, or a 
classmate at work on a picture, for example. 
Sketch with pencils, draw with charcoal or cray- 
ons, or even paint with water colors if you have 


enough material to go around 
plus an efficient plan for shar- 
ing what you have. 


20. If you are to travel this 
summer, plan to carry a camera 
along so you can take pictures 
of the interesting places you vis- 
it. The photographs you take 
will be a valuable addition to 
your social-studies units later 
on in the school year. Picture 
post cards also can be used with 
your other visual material. 


21. Do you challenge your chil- 
dren now and then with some 
practical arithmetic problems 
which can be solved only by in- 
genuity and common sense? For 
example, they wish to lend a 
playhouse to another group and 
need to know whether it will go 
through the doors. See whether 
they can find out, before starting to move the 
house, without rulers or yardsticks to use for 
measuring. 


22. For summer reading, girls in the middle 
grades will like Texas Tomboy, one of Lois 
Lenski’s regional stories, for which the setting is 
a Texas cattle ranch. Boys of this age will en- 
joy Cowboy Joe of the Circle S, by Helen 
Rushmore. Older boys will read with interest 
the collection of stories selected by Phyllis 
Fenner entitled Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys. 


25. Be careful that your children do not feel 
any teacher pressure during their group plan- 
ning for vacation fun, or the activity will seem 
merely like another school task that has been 
imposed on them. Building a co-operative list of 
the materials obtainable at home or near by for 
various types of craft work will be helpful. 


26. Suggestions for collections like stamps, 
rocks, and wild flowers, descriptions of casy 
woodwork, weaving, and sewing projects, and 
simple science experiments may be of value to 
the group. New interests in photography, dra- 
matics, and puppetry can be encouraged by plan- 
ning with the group for vacation clubs, which 
may be carried over into the next school year. 


27. If some of your pupils are interested in 
making dioramas and miniature stage settings as 
a hobby, plan to have them hold an exhibit for 
the class. An exchange of ideas which would 
include use of skylights, or curved backdrops, for 
example, to obtain unusual effects would be of 
interest to the group. Beginners can have fun 
making small stages from ordinary shoe boxes. 


28. If your school is planning on giving the pu- 
pils some camping experience this month or 
during the summer, try to add to the number of 
nontechnical reference books on nature which 
the children can use. Ask for Putnam's Nature 
Field Books at your public library. These are 
companion books by different authors on such 
subjects as American Wild Flowers, Common 
Ferns, Insects, and Common Mushrooms. 


29. Are you going to attend a workshop, take a 
course, or travel, as a means of improving your- 
self professionally this summer? Don’t forget 
that it is equally important to reserve some time 
in which to laze or be active in the sunshine. 
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Your Counselor Sewice 


IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tuk INsTRUCTOR, 


Child Development 


Paul L. 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


ijter we had emphasized safety in 
school, one pupil became very fearful 


of being hurt. How can I help her? 


Such an overemphasis upon pos- 
sible danger often arises in a child 
who is very insecure and uncertain 
of her real place at home, at school, 
The two 
most important things to do are 
be affectionate with the child when 
it will not call the attention o 
other children to her, and listen a 
long time to the things that frighte 
her before trying to convince her 
that there is really nothing to fear 


+ 


Please give me your personal ideas on 
recent trends in guidance as related to 
discipline. 


or among her age-mates 


Recent trends in guidance which 


I believe to be very important 
would include the following 

1. Acceptance of the idea that 
whatever the child does is normal 
for him under his particular set of 
stresses and. strains 

2. Recognizing that having strong 
is not wrong, even though 


feelings 


feeling 
the behavior which thos 


initiate may ke wrong. Making a 
clear-cut distinction between “how 
you feel” and “what you do about 
i” 

3. Never telling a child that he 
will not be liked if he does or does 
not do some particular thing. 

If consistently applied, these 
would put the emphasis upon posi- 
tive discipline. 


* 


What response should I make when a 
pupil says, “You're just a public ser- 
vant; you can't tell me what to do”? 
This is the kind of comment 
whi h involves your own feelings to 
the point where your concern for 
the child is temporarily in abey 
ance. If, however, you can manage 
to keep foremost the need of the 
child to have his feelings under- 
stood, say, “I’m glad you told me 
how you feel. Tell me more about 
how you feel teachers.” 
Concentrating on the chilid’s feel- 
xeep your under 
control and contributes to the 
child’s acceptance of you as an 
understanding person 


toward 


ings helps own 


wet and Aaudwork 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
niversity of Chicago 


What can be done to keep our lessons 
in chalk drawing from being such an 
untidy activity? 

First of all, the 


wear smocks and the 


children can 
de sks can be 
covered wv ith newspaper Then we 
make a rule that no one can blow 
chalk off the 
We hold it at the side 
and let the surplus chalk dust fall 
on the floor. It is swept up and 
the floor washed each week. 


* 


Please suggest ways that I can relate 
art in the schoolroom with art in the 
home. 


picture into the air 


of the desk 


things in 
handwork 


Often children make 
school just to provide 
Often these things are out of place 
in a horne with taste 

There should be repeated evalua- 
tion of the handwork in art. If 
the product is to be used at home, 
the child should take this into 
consideration when he makes some- 
thing and paints it. It should not 
be painted with very loud colors 
which clash with furnishings in his 


home. He can make very bright 
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things for party decorations, for 
such colors are appropriate for a 
gay party. 

He shouldn't make a shelf for 
books and paint it with tempera 
paint, which won’t wash. He should 
paint it with oil paint, or stain 
it. If he wishes to paint a wooden 
object with bright colors he can 
make a wooden box. 


+. 


Please tell me a very simple way to 
make wings for fairies. We want to do 
them as an art project. 


Use heavy wrapping paper. Cut 
the shape of a simple butterfly and 
color designs on it with tempera 
paint. Pin the small part to back 
of child’s costume. 


. 


Where can children get free supplies to 
use in drawing and painting in the sum- 
mer? 


I do not know of any source of 
free art supplies. Children can 
cut people’s lawns, do baby sitting, 
and so forth, to earn money to buy 
art supplies. 
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appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Vocal Musc 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


What is the most important thing to 
stress when teaching music in the ele 
mentary grades? 

Stress proper use of the singing 
voice as to tone, tune, and pitch 
These are ear problems that can’t 
wait. They must be taught young 
Key signatures, clefs—all the ter- 
minology that an adult or older 
child can learn in a few minutes 
are of much less importance than 
ear-training, which means learning 
to sing a tune correctly and keeping 
the proper pitch. Twenty per cent 
of the children starting to school 
can’t match tones. This should be 
corrected at an early age. It is very 
difficult to teach an adult to sing 
if he has never matched tones ac- 
t urately 


° 


What can be done about the cheap, 
poor, bad music children listen to daily 
on the radio? 


Don’t They hear 
wonderful music on the radio. The 
good will prevail in music as in 


worry also 


everything else. More young people 
are listening to good music today 


than ever before. More young 
people are playing and singing 
good music than ever before. If 
a child learns to carry a tune by 
singing a hillbilly song heard ona 
the radio, just be thankful for the 
hillbilly song. What’s wrong with 
a hillbilly song anyway? The tune 
may be a perfectly good tune and 
sound. 


. 


If it is true that all normal children can 
learn to sing, please give some plan for 
teaching first-graders. 


musically 


Test each child individually by 
singing a neutral syllable over and 
over to him. Put those who can 
match in one group and those who 
can’t in another. Teach little short 
phrases to the first group all to- 
gether. Work individually with the 
second group until each is able to 
match tones. 

As some children speak more 
plainly than others, so some chil- 
dren sing more correctly than 
others. If a child speaks incorrectly, 
he is helped individually. The same 
is true of singing. 


lementany Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


I plan to discuss children’s 
plans with my sixth-rraders. 
fer some science suggestions. 


summer 
‘lease of- 


The individual science interests 
of pupils get an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves during the summer 
vacation. A few science activities 
that have been of interest to chil- 
dren are: raising a garden, ob- 
serving birds and animals, making 
nature collections, learning to iden- 
tify stars and star 
structing 
stations, and working with elec- 
tricity. It may help the children 
to have you suggest ways to find 
out what they need to know in 
order to carry on these activities 


¢ 


ere UPS, 
feeding 


con- 
birdhouses and 


We have a small pond near our rural 
school. Can you suggest how it might 
be used in our science classes? 


That depends, of 
what you are studying. In the 
spring, you may find frogs’ eggs in 
it to take to school to observe the 
tadpoles that hatch. Probably there 
are mosquito larvae which may be 
collected and observed in connec- 


course, on 


tion with a study of insects and 
their control. The pond is a good 
place to use in studying how water 
animals and plants differ from 
those that live on land. After a 
rain, the pond and its surroundings 
may be observed to see the effec ts 
of erosion. 


+ 


Can you tell me where I can find free 
or inexpensive material on soil conser- 
vation for use in seventh grade? 


Write to the Education Section, 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Among the pub- 
lications available are: An Outline 
for Teaching Conservation in Rural 
Elementary Schools and An Out- 
line for Teaching Conservation in 
Urban Elementary Schools. 

Conservation Teaching Materials 
and Aids, by Halene Hatcher, is a 
bibliography of important maga- 
zine articles. Order Circular No 
277, August 1950, from Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C.: one 
copy free. 
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comfort. Modern rooms, truly fine food. Saw a wonderland 


WS 
NS 


of forests, ranges, glaciers, swift-running rivers. 
Now in Victoria, B. C., at The Empress set in ever- 
blooming rose gardens. Love the courteous 

service, famous conservatory, glass-enclosed 
swimming pool. And nearby are buys in English 


china, woolens, antiques!” 











FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises 
and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or 


any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Your Counselor Serice 


Before 


making use 


of this free service, refer 


to the 


directions 


for sending questions—see 


page 48. 





Reading aud Language 


Mildred 


Professor 


of Education, State 


Dawson 


Teachers College, 


Fredonia, New York 


Some of my sec ond graders are doing 
well in spelling; others are not. What 
should I do to help my slow learners? 
children who still 


read in primers and easy 


Second-grade 
need to 
first 
yet ready for 
They need to have 


readers are almost surely not 
spelling 
pro 


inalysis 


systemati 


instruction 
gressed to types of word 
that are typical of second-readet 
instance, 


levels of instruction; for 


blends as well as likenesses and 


differences in the 


of words 


and 


calls 


beginnings 
endings Spelling 
for detailed analysis of words 

There is a good chapter on 
readiness for spelling by H. D 
Rinsland in Readiness for Readir 
and Related Language Art The 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago 21 


SJ 


My supervisor told me my filth-grade 
oral-reading work should be in audi 
ence situations. What did she mean? 


having 


Probably 


pupils read aloud materials which 


you were youl 


they had all read and studied si- 


lently so that there was little reason 
for the children to listen to one an 


other. As often as possible, arrange 
for children to read aloud selections 
which are known only to the read- 
er. Then the audience has a good 
reason for listening. They may read 
choice excerpts from library books, 
anecdotes or jokes, and their own 
original stories. However, it is pos- 
sible to make an audience situation 
out of the reading of familiar ma- 
terials; for example, a section of a 
lively story for the listeners to 
dramatize, selected that 
will settle a disputed point, or a fa- 


vorite poem or story 
° 


My intermediate pupils need lessons in 
study skills not included in their read- 
ers. What do you recommend? 


sentences 


Using social-studies, health, and 
science books, let the pupils locate 
or formulate the topic sentence in 
each of several paragraphs, find the 
main ideas in a chapter, use the 
topical headings as guides to main 
ideas, guess the meaning of a word 
from its context, use the index, and 
the like. There should also be les- 
sons on using dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias 


Social Studies 


Hannah 


M. L 


ndahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Scho 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


How can I help the parents of my first 
graders realize the value of social stud 
ies in the curriculum’? 


the attend a 
n which the 


social-studies unit is closely related 


Invite parents to 


program content of a 
acing, writing, 

The follow- 
your 


to the activities in re 
spelling, and number 
ing activities may constitute 
program 

l Readir 
ther 


related to the 


readers and 


books 


social-studies 


trom 


from simple several 
stories 
unit 

2. Reading class charts giving 
simple information pertaining to 
the unit 

} Displaying alphabet booklets 
in which the children have 
new words that have been learned 
in the unit 

+. Having the children count the 


which 


written 


articles relating to the unit 


were brought in for exhibit 

After the parents have seen the 
relationship of growth in reading, 
writing, spelling, and number to 
the call 


their attention to the desirable so- 


social-studies program, 


learning of co-operation in a 


cial 
group endeavor. 
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Is there a list of references relating to 
the use of maps in the classroom avail- 
able to teachers? 


The National Council of Geog 
raphy Teachers has published “A 
List of Articles on Maps and Their 
Use in Education.” 
Known as Professional Paper No. 
10, this list 
raphy of 


Geographic 


is an annotated bibliog- 
102 articles covering 
many phases in the use of maps in 
the classroom. The articles have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Ge 
phy for the last twenty-five years 
Order list Secretary of Na- 


tional Geography 


77a- 


from 
Council of 
Teachers, State Teachers College 
N.Y.; $.25 

a7 
Please give me some helpful sugges- 


tions for activities that will increase the 
children’s geographic understanding. 


Oswego 


You will find some interesting 
and practical help in Activities in 
Ge graphy, by George J Miller, 
published by McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Ill. The pub- 
lication contains numerous puzzles, 

ames, and a variety of projects re- 
lating to geograpt y 
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peadie-Visual bids 


F. Dean McClusky 


Associate Professor of 
of California, 


My pupils are interested in beavers. 


W here may we obtain an up-to-date film 
featuring these animals? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, has recent- 
ly released a new 16 mm. film in 
titled, “Beaver.” This film, 
photograph ' in Bear Mountain 
Park, New York, is 10 minutes 
long. It covers such topics as the 
habits of the beaver and its work in 
dam construction. Write to the pro- 
ducers for further information and 
the names and addresses of distrib- 


color 


uting sources 


* 


Some of the boys in my class are very 
curious about how slow-motion pictures 
ere produced. Will you explain? 


Slow-motion pictures are made 
by operating the camera at a speed 
much faster than normal when the 
pictures are photographed. For ex- 
ample, when taking sound motion 
pictures the camera is set to oper- 
ate normally at a speed of 24 
frames per second, but in produc- 
ing slow motion pictures the cam- 
era is set to operate at a speed 
four to eight times faster. The film 


Foster E. ¢ 


Professor of Mathematics, New 
ersey City, 


Do you recommend that we use the 
term, “borrow a ten” or “take a ten” 
from the 7 when we subtract 38 from 72? 

oth expressions are frequently 
used in classrooms today I pre- 
fer to have a pupil use the expres- 
This expres- 
sion conveys the meaning involved 


sion, “regroup a ten.’ 


in the process when we objectify 
the numbers involved. If we repre- 
sent 72 with markers, such as cards, 
we have 7 bundles of tens and 2 
Before we can subtract 8 ones 


from 2 


ones 
necessary to 
bundle of 


ones, it is 
change, or regroup, a 


tens to 10 ones. 
4 


What is the best method to use when 
interviewing pupils in order to diag- 
nose their work habits? 

I have found that the best plan 
to use to difficulties in 
arithmetic is to have a pupil think 
out loud as he works an example 
Then I note his different thought 
patterns as he performs a process 

The teacher must exercise care 
in diagnosis to be sure that she dis- 
covers the chief cause of a particu- 
lar difficulty. I am always interested 


diagnose 


Education, University 
Los Angeles 


photographed at high speed is pro- 
jected at normal speed, which cre- 
ates the illusior. of slow motion 


° 


Where is an overhead projector usually 
proy 

placed for use in the classroom? Who 

operates it? 


One of the chief advantages of 
the overhead projector is that it 
may be operated from the front of 
the classroom by the teacher while 
the teacher faces the class 

5 
What is the length of the standard 16 


mm. reel of film? How long does it 
run? 


A standard reel of 16 mm. mo- 
tion-picture film is 400 feet long. 
One reel of 16 mm. sound film runs 
approximately 11 minutes; a reel of 
silent film, about 15 minutes 


+ 


What kind of projector is used to show 
pictures that are taken from a maga- 
zine? 


The opaque projector is used to 
project materials taken from maga- 
zines and books 


phruithmette 


vrossnickle 


Jersey State Teachers College, 
New Jersey 


to see whether a pupil knows hou 
to find the answer to a problem. If 
he is to find the sum of 46 and 28, 
I am more interested in seeing that 
he has a means of finding the an- 
swer than in the answer itself. Pu- 
pils who really understand number 
use different solving a 
problem or a process. Some meth- 
ods are not as efficient as others, of 
course, but it is easy to see whether 
or not a child understands the proc- 
On the other hand, 
a pupil may be able to give auto- 
matic responses to facts and have 
no understanding of a process. Such 
situations should be detected by 
the interview tex hnique. 


° 


What is the name of the most recent 
book which deals with the teaching of 
arithmetic? 


The recent book on the 
professional phase of arithmetic is 
Part II of the Fiftieth Yearbook of 
the National Sox tety for the Study 
of Education (University of Chi- 
cago Press). I think the professional 
library of every elementary school 
should have a copy. 


means for 


ess he is using 


most 








He Was Our First DNaval Hero 


A* THE United States Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland, you 
L 


will find the last resting 
the sea, John Paul Jones 


Paris for 


place of 
Alter 


heady 


the 


lying 


nation’s first great hero of 


in an unmarked grave near 


hi- 1905, 


A marble tomb was ready, in the center of a large 
low the Naval Academy chapel. The et was placed in it 
the room were arranged mementoes of Jones’ 

He started life in 1747 the of 
Originally his name was John Paul. When only twelve vears old. he 


was apprenticed to a near-by shipowner 


over a century, was brought to America in 


circular room be- 
ca Around 
amazing career 


on a poor Scottish gardener. 


At twenty-one he was in com- 
mand of a merchant ship, tradin West Indies. A 
at Tobago, he was advised to disappear tempo- 
rarily. He went to Fredericksburg, \ 
and added Jones to his name 


At the outbreak of the 


in the few years 


later, after a mutiny 


irginia, where his brother lived, 


American Revolution, the United States 
had no regular navy, but was being aided by France. John Paul Jones 


offered his services as a naval officer, and was commissioned a lieu- 


This page featur 
famous Americe | , 
pany, which or ally ed the p 
be sent to teacher 


1 a series prepared by 

presented on 

ctures r sen 
) on request. Address: 


the 
page 25. Color y 


advert 


editorial 


tenant. In 1779 the king of France put at his disposal a worn-out 
forty-gun ship, the “Duras.” The American commander renamed it 
“Bonhomme Richard” in honor of Benjamin Franklin, whose Poor 
Richard's Almanac was famous. With five naval vessels and two pri- 
vateers, he set sail for British waters. His battle with the “Serapis 
and “Countess of Scarborough.” convoy of a large merchant fleet, was 
one of the most desperate sea fights in history. 

Only three of Jones's ships could be used, and his own “Richard” 
was outclassed. However, the “Serapis” was finally forced to strike her 
I by the When the British de- 
manded that Jones surrender, he replied, “I have not yet begun to 
fight!” This became the battle slogan of the U.S. Navy. 

John Paul Jones served his country well, and he received honors 
from France as well as the United States. 
of 


among the 


ors, after being board Americans 


He died in Paris in 1792, at 
the age forty-five, almost alone. Now, however, he has his plac e 


immortal leaders of American history, The picture, from 


a painting Ben Stahl, shows him in the midst of a sea battle. 


taff of THE INSTRUCTOR, with text for teachers’ use. Another 
were 


ates loaned by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com 


Reprints of the entire series of advertisements, in any reasonable quantity, will 
n Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17 
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We. Followed the 
“o KLONDIKE TRAIL 


Genevieve Mayberry 


Teacher, Third Grade. Juneau Elementary School, 
Juneau, Alaska 


Winner of Sixth Prise, 1950 Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


_ blife<afid-goki Grumman “Widgeen” sharply over the wide tide flats at the mouth 
sof the Alaska Coastal Airlines winged its of the Chilkat River and dropped to a perfect 


j Way n@fth.oxer thie great glacial area of south- landing on the tiny airstrip of Haines. The 
: wpa, LA) 


a a egtern Alaska, “God's Highway,” the me- lonely airfield was deserted It seemed remote 


-- see fear of Mendenhall Glacier, and forlorn, guarded only by the tumble- 
day far below, mark@tt distinctly in the crystal- down shacks of the ancient ghost village of 
blue Plej ecene ice. Y hendustucky. 

‘ft the docksidé hangar at three Presently a gray pickup came bouncing 
ifternoon, taxied. under the high — across the dusty airstrip. In it was Miss Isabel 
ich of™ € ‘Gastineau Channel Bridge, and Miller, superintendent of Haines House, a 
Toa BD isca) the takeoff in front-of-the fisher- Presbyterian home for children. She took me 
A tfn s hart The tall trollime“pales of the to the village and after‘dinner we drove to 
“mosqtat ect” Bor sand swayed in grace- Rainbow Glacier Camp, where I| was to spend 
ful arewell,. ion | ; ‘ several days, the in of an artist friend, 
It wasemg@of spring's loveliest days and the Miss Edith Auldridge 

snow-crownead ¢rags-of the mighty Chilkats Across the blue water of the canal, four 
sparkled like marble palaces, miles from the camp site, lay Davidson and 
The sturdy amphibian sailed steadily above Rainbow glaciers. Rainbow is a live glacier 
the blue path of Lynn Canal It banked within a deep mountain canyon. It is espe- 
cially active As it pushes down the moun- 
tain, huge ice columns break off with a sound 
like amplified artillery fire, to be hurled over 

the sheer cliff at the glaciers base. 
We spent long, lazy days at Rainbow Gla- 
cier Camp, beachcombing, sketching, study- 
ing the plant life, Continued on page 70) 





Above: Deck exercise on the “Princess 
Louise” Left: The White Pass train 
Right: Juneau's airport Below, from 
left { Dukon Fiver sternaheeler: Skag 
way, terminus of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway: Bus bound for White 
horse, on the A'aska Highway 
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A Jaunt through EASTERN CANADA 


Irving M. Rosenwasser 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 180, Brooklyn, New York 


Prise Winner, 1950 Travel Contest of THE iNSTRUCTOR 


O- day last summer we met friends arriving at Idlewild Interna- 
tional Airport. They had been in Stockholm the previous after- 
noon, had eaten breakfast in Newfoundland, 
York well before lunch time 


in the summer we too had traveled, and had spent two months cover- 


and had reached New 
This was travel! Or was it? Earlier 
ing about the same distance. 

Because of the youth of our daughter and the age of our car we 
were never more than a thousand miles from home. From New York 
we went west to Niagara Falls, north and east through the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, and southwest through New Brunswick and 
New England. 

The guidebooks were correct 
our expectations. . . . However, there are things not found in guide- 
books. For example, on a Sunday in Quebec City we were looking 


for an eating place, when suddenly the noon church bells pealed forth. 


the pleasures of our journey exceeded 


Their music was the climax to a morning during which we had soaked 
in the medieval flavor of this charming city 

As teachers we were constantly challenged and surprised by things 
we didn’t know. Part of the St River has a canal system 
and it was possible to examine the workings of the locks at close range. 


Lawrence 


Ocean-going cargo vessels were raised and lowered by hand opera- 
tions. We had never before realized the complexities of canal lock 
systems in Canada and the United States. 

In Ontario we saw beautiful fields of lupine, a flower we had before 
seen only on the coastal strip of California. One day at Cornwall, 
Ontario, we saw a paper mill with piles of logs approaching skyscraper 
heights. How many acres of forest in a pile and how many news- 
papers would result? How could we convey such an impression to 
our pupils after returning to school in the fall? 

Of history there was much. In my classroom the French are glossed 
over when we discuss discovery and exploration as background for 
United States history. But on our trip we found much evidence of the 
contributions 


And 


Canada 


important French 
to New World civilization. 
this not only in French 
but also in other parts of Canada 
and in Maine. . .. We saw many 
historic forts, especially along the 
St. Lawrence River. Quebec anc 
Montreal are full of 


days. 


remind- 
ers of bygone And _ the 
Ile d'Orléans near Quebec, 
its strip farms and oxen, is very 


with 


much as it was when the French 
were first settling Canada. . . 
After 
and French 
interesting, in New Brunswick, to 
find people of Scottish descent 


seeing much of English 


background, it was 


dyeing local wool and using hand 
looms in weaving Scotch plaids 
Our geographic knowledge also 
was enhanced on our journey 
We were constantly surprised by 
geography as it actually is, com- 
pared to familiar classroom no- 
tions. Much of Nova Scotia, for 
instance, is not only east of the 
Maine but farther 
than much of Maine. Sydney, on 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 


coast, south 


On the Ile TOrleans, Quebec, quaint villages re- 
mind one of scenes in the old French provinces. 


is about a thousand miles northeast—mostly east--of New York City. 
This is about as close as one can get to Europe, by automobile. On 
Cape Breton one may follow the Cabot Trail, a spectacularly scenic 
loop highway, 185 miles long. 

Nova Scotia’s capital, Halifax, is the eastern terminus of the 
Canadian National Railways. It has one of the finest natural harbors 
in the world, and was the starting point of North Atlantic convoys in 
two World Wars. 

All of Nova Scotia is sea-flavored. 
is almost an island, none of its roads are far from drying codfish, a 


Since even its mainland section 


salty tang, and men that go down to the sea. 

These Nova Scotian sights we were anxious to see, but at the last 
moment we gave them up because we could not depend on our an- 
cient auto to bring us through. 

Between Digby in Nova Scotia and St. John in New Brunswick 
there is a forty-mile voyage through the Bay of Fundy with its tremen- 
dous tides and seas that often are rough. Those in charge of nomen- 


clature call this a ferry ride! When we finally Continued on page 70 


Photographs were provided by the Tourist 
Branch of the Quebec Provincial Publicity 
Bureau; New Brunswick Government Bureau 
of Information and Tourist Travel; Nova 
Seotia Bureaux of Information; Ontario 
Department of Travel and Publicity. 


Left: This weaver in New 
Brunswick is skilled in op- 
erating a blanket loom. 
Right: At Hackett’s Cove, 
near Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
a lobster fisherman pre- 
pares to set traps. 


Below, left: The towers 
and spires of Quebec City 
nuke a brave showing. 
Below, right: A ship canal 
near Cornwall, Ontario, 
allows vessels to bypass the 
Longue Sault Rapide of the 
St. Lawrence River. 
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Round - Talde Meeting -- 
THE INSTRUCTOR Globe Trotters’ Club 


[Per Announcement of the 19451 INSTRICTOR TRAVEL CONTEST. see page 70) 


Left: A TWA “Constellation” 
wings past Egyptian Pyramids. 
Right: Morro Castle in Havana 


Harbor is a familiar landmark. 





FAR PLACES 


AS SEEN BY PRIZE WINNERS 


IN THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


Japan Today 


FRANCES T. BARBER 


Teacher, Grade 2,1 
Centralia, W 


tT WAS one o'clock in the morn- 
I ing when a Pan American 
clipper set me down at Haneda, 
the airport for Tokyo. From the 
air, the lights of Tokyo and 
Yokohama had looked like a sea 


of stars 


gan Sch 


ashington 


Impressions gained during the 
drive to my son’s Air Base home 
were somewhat jumbled. I was 
amazed to see so many people on 
the streets in the small towns we 
went through, and astonished to 
find traffic keeping to the left. 

Living on an Air Base so close 
to Korea was a real experience. 
All military personnel were on 
instant call 

Driving past the runways, one 
of 
plane, and everything imaginable 


of 


ammunition and bales of supplies, 


could see nearly every type 


waiting to be loaded—boxes 
machinery, and boats and, later 
in the summer, troops. 

On my visits to Tokyo I was 
impressed by the predominance 
of American clothes. I 
that the ease of putting them on 
and their made them 
popular in summer, but that ki- 
winter 


learned 
co »lness 
monos were favored for 
warmth. 


Interest in American 
pronounced in the educational 


ways is 


[ 54 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Under UNESCO guid- 
ance, proper diets have been rec- 
hot 
are provided in the 
Much of the child’s vi- 


and 


program. 


ommended, and balanced 
lunches 
M he af ls. 
tamin caloric requirements 


The 


rice 


are taken care of at noon. 


evening meal is usually 


alone. Continued on page 72) 


Bermuda Beauty 


PAULINE S. CHADWELL 


Teacher, Grade Center School 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts 


s THE “Queen of Bermuda” 
A moved cautiously into Ham- 
ilton Harbor, I felt myself on the 
edge of a new world whose sights, 
sounds, and aromas I was going 
to absorb for a ‘full week. I was 
going to feel the touch of the 
pink sand, swim in the bluest of 
semitropic seas, and shop in the 
British 
everything 


would 
the 


stores I 
that 
fered me. ... 
We engaged a small taxi. The 
driver, a tall, slender West Indi- 


ace ept 


of- 


islands 


an, took us to Pembroke Hall, our 
On the 
the 


stone 


guest house for a weck. 
way, we were delighted by 
rainbow of 


houses with chalk-white limestone 


colors coral 
roofs. The winding roads banked 
with brilliant bloom seemed to be 
part of a great botanical garden. 
Pembroke Hall is the spacious 
J 


home of a Continued on page 62 
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Photographs on pages 54-55 wore 
tthens an 


Hatana 


ines (Pyramids, Cairo 


Latin American Division 


au Prince 


muda Line; South African Tourist Corp 


provided by 


lima 


Development Beard of Jamana Government 


Trans World Air 
World 
Janewo 
Furness Ber 
Fletcher (Manila) 


Imerican dirways 


Rie de 


Leon € 


An Exchange Teacher in South Africa 


ELIZABETH 
Teaches 
Vancouver 

HAD donned the seven-league 

boots of modern transportation 
and found myself in the city of 
Durban as exchange teacher from 
Canada to the province of Natal, 
South Africa. There followed a 
year of intensely interesting expe- 
nences. 

On December 15, with a con- 
genial companion, I boarded the 
“Stirling Castle” 
The Cape, with its beautiful flow- 


for Capetown. 


ers and vineyards, its lovely drives 
bluffs 


miles of silver sands, gave us a 


around rocky and past 


Christmas we shall never forget. 
Table 


Mountain cableway offered won- 


A trip on the famous 


derful views of the whole south- 

ern tip of the continent. 
Through the Railway Tourist 

Bureau, we arranged to return 


G. DOBBINS 


of Physically Handicapped Children 
British Columbia 


overland to Durban, on the Lux- 
ury Bus Service and by train. 

We first broke our journey at 
George, Cape Province. A train 
trip took us to Oudtshoorn, where 
we visited the Cango Caves with 
their colorful stalactites and sta- 
lagmites. We also visited an os- 
trich farm. .. . 

At George we joined another 
Bus and traveled with it 
to the Tzitzikamu Inn, which is 
in the stinkwood forest near 

Knyzna. Stinkwood trees, though 
unpleasantly produce 
of interesting grain from 
which exquisite furniture is made. 

After stopovers at Port Eliza- 
beth and East London, we left 
our bus at 
take a 
territory 


Luxury 


named, 


wood 


Umtata in order to 
trip, visiting the 
Continued on page 72) 


side 


“The Glory That Was Greece”’ 


ELIZABETH CONN 


Teacher of English and Latin, High School, 


Corinth, Mi 


tru only a fortnight for 
W preparation, I was sailing 
on the “Nea Hellas” for Greece. 
As winner of the Semple Scholar 
ship award at the University of 
Mississippi, I was enrolled for a 
six-week course in the Ameri¢an 
School of Studies at 
Athens. ... 

We arrived at Piraeus, the port 
the of 
The harbor is once 
more navigable, thanks to 
ECA, but it will probably be 
years before all the bombed ships 


Classical 


of Athens, on afternoon 
June 25. 


the 


can be raised. 

In the days that followed, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Stevens 
and Dr. Hill we learned to 


issippi 

fully 
“The 
the 


of 
the 
on 


the words 
Parthenon, 


earth 


appreciate 
Emerson, 
fairest gem wears 
her zone.” 

After three weeks of studying 
the antiquities in and near Ath- 
ens, we visited the places of in- 
in northern and southern 
Delphi was the high 
point of interest on the northern 
trip. The archaeological features 
there were next to the Acropolis 
in interest and beauty--and our 
hotel, high up in the mountains, 
proved to be an ideal place to 
Stay. ... 


terest 


Greece. 


found alive 
Every house in this 
Continued on page 72) 


Orchomenos 
with storks. 
village had 


we 





BaGe* wes erxeow 4 


The Church of San Francisco, in Lima, Peru, 
displays a richly ornamented baroque facade. Above: From the double-decked clippers 
of Pan American World Airways, all of 
Rio's amazing harbor lies spread out. 
young Jamaican Below: An army jeep in Manila is trans- 
this is simple formed into a native bus or “jeepney 
easy bo relax um <2. F 4" g° 
atmosphere 


Above: For a 
market bound, 
Below it is 


Bermuda's unhurried 


Victoria Falls in Rhodesia, South Africa, are 
twice the height of Niagara and a mile wide 


capital 
choic , 
market. 


Prince, the 
visitors find 
the public 


4t Port au 
of Haiti, 
souvenirs in 


et ee” 
ABDEL SALAM HASSAN 


BrassENGRAVER 


oi alee 
HMOUD [SMAIL 
BZORIENTAL ante 





Abuve: Through the columns of the Parthenon, 
dthens, one glimpses the Erechtheum’s Porch of 
the Maidens. Left: The bazaars of Cairo, Egypt, 
with native craftsmen busy at their work, are 
fascinating to travelers. 


The stores lured me. I gazed 


Rio's 


whether viewed by day or night, 


harbor is fascinating, 


Horizons in Brazil 


Beckoning Caribbean 


RUTH H. PUTMAN 


longingly at English china, ca- 
ressed soft and lis- 
tened to the black people speaking 
Necessarily I 
cX- 
the 


PEARL T. 


Teacher, G 
B. K. Bruce Sci 


OARDING 
B “strato” 


dente,” on her 


HUGHES 


from a plane or from a mountain- cashmeres, 


Teacher, Grades 8-9, Knox Junior 
High School, Johnstown, New York 


M* FEET touched British soil 
in Kingston, Jamaica. The 


Blue 


top. Its array of sparkling blue 
tropical Cockney. 
attacked the problem of 


change, for Jamaica 


inlets, separated by curving, sandy 
the Pan American 
clipper, “El Presi- 


beaches and flanked by towering 


peaks and skyscrapers, is a sight uses 


maiden trip to not easily forgotten. Mountains could not have English monetary system. 


Brazil, I had high hopes of mak- 
ing new friends and improving my 
point of view. On our way to 
Trinidad, in the British West In- 
dies, we had a delicious French 
luncheon. 

Landing in Port of Spain, we 
went to Piarco, the guest 
of Pan American World Airways, 
ready for us. 
took off foi 


twelve 


house 
where dinner was 
After two hours, we 
Rio de Janeiro, a 
nonstop flight. 


hour 


At night the harbor is a fairy- 
land of colored lights, shadowed 
by mountains in the background 

It was not difficult to find one’s 
the 


there was always someone to as- 


way around city, because 


sist with problems of exchang: 
and language. 

to take 
record of the trip, we rented a 
car for sight-seeing. At Copa- 
Leblon, Botafogo 


(Continued on page 62) 


Planning movies as a 


cabana, and 


beaches we 


been more descriptively named. 
They serve as an excellent back- 
drop for the sapphire blue of 
Kingston and 
fertile soil for growing coffee. 


Harbor provide 





DON’T MISS THESE! 


Additional excerpts from 
manuscripts by contest 
prize-winners will be found 
on pages 60 and 66. 





Te me Kingston will long be a 
In a creak- 
ing old building where pills, po- 


memory of aromas. 


tions, and perfumes are produced 
by manual labor, I sniffed the 
Isle of Jamaica perfume. 
Outside of the city, humped 
white cattle grazed placidly or 
Fol 


lowing the English custom, cars 


pulled loads of sugar cane. 


proceeded on the left side of the 
road. Smartly uniformed black 


policemen (Continued on page 62 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 


HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 


See eee eee eee eee eeaeee - 
FAMILY FUN THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 331 
Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
Company | enciose 20c 

















Name 
Street or &.0 
City Zone State ‘ 7 
SEES EEE ESSE SESS EEE EEE SEES 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! §3 
« send me, tor myself and my pupils, reprints of your advertisement, ‘The 
8 that became automobiles 


Moths and Butterflies 


Elizabeth Larkin 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 101, Brooklyn, New York 





Grade 


Street or 8.0 No. Pupils V ery few children are able to Drawings that will fit into an 
on ars ome Zone tO eer distinguish between moths and area 344” x 4” should be made and 
DD Lh A pee ” , 1 Z “ i t . t hed slass slides 
BYE GATE HOUSE, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 291 butterflies. An interesting nature- traced onto ek gias 

Please send me @ TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on “MANNERS MAKE study unit can be built around the They should be colored with fluo- 
— eS Sa life cycle, habits, and appearance escent water colors or slide cray- 
Heme Position of these insects Once children ons, both of which make transpar- 
Street or R.0 - School - - discover the likenesses and differ- ent color tones. While one group 
City Zone State ences, they can illustrate them of children makes the slides, an- 
easily and impressively by making other can write descriptive para- 
slides in black and white or color graphs to go with them. 


B98 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 160 





Please send me one copy of the new 1é-pege, illustrated boot, “THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
sTory 

Nene 

Street of &£.0 

City 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SE SSSSC SSS EEE SESS eeee 
LUPE MAGAZINE, Box tas. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 374 
Please send me reprints of the pictures which have appeered to date in Life's ‘What's in 
@ Picture’ series and future releases at reguler intervals 


ON3 


Nome Grade 

Street or &.0 School 

City Zone State 
Sitter 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 393 
Please send me copies of @ free brochure describing special new authoritative 
guidance materials prepared by experts tor principals, teachers, and pupils in elementary 
and junior high schools 


4 


Name Grade 

Street or &.0 Schoo 

Schoo! Address 

City State 

CESSES ESSE SES SSS ESSE SSS SESS SESE SESS TEESE REE EEE SEBS ee 
F. &. COMPTON & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 308 


Please send me free information about unusally interesting and profitable vacation 
positions 


B 


Neme 

Street or 8.0 

City Zone State 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS EEE SESS See eeeee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 4g 
| am interested in knowing about 1.C.U."s "10-Way Protection” Policy against eccident, 
sickness, and Quarantine, at a cost of less than @ nickel « day 


Name Grade 


Gg 


Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SESS See eee eeeeee 
STATE UNIV. OF IOWA, Bureae of Educ. Research & Service THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 455 
Please send me your new catalogue of standardized educational and mental tests for 
clessroom use 


4 


Name Grade 

Sr. or 8.0 No. Pupils 
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Send your coupons in NOW The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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The Similarity of the Life Cycle 

















1. Both moths and butterflies have the same life cycle. The mother moth 
or butterfly lays hundreds of eggs, each as large as a grain of salt, on or 
near leaves. The eggs hatch and tiny caterpillars less than ‘44” long appear. 

2. Each little fellow eats leaves and grows until his skin is too tight. 
Then he sheds it and starts eating again. He does this many times until he 
is about 2” long. This is known as the larva stage. 

3. Finally the caterpillar reaches its full growth. Now the moth cater- 
pillar is ready to spin a cocoon under a leaf or at the fork of a branching 
twig. Using a gland near its mouth it spins yards of silk thread in which it 
wraps itself. The caterpillar of the butterfly spins a button of silk to which 
it clings after shedding its last skin. This is called a “‘chrysalis The cocoon 
and chrysalis are the pupa stage of the life cycle 

4. During the winter the body takes shape, the legs become long and fine, 
wings form, and the chewing mouth becomes a sucking tube. Just as spring 
starts, the moth comes out of the cocoon, and the butterfly from the chrysalis. 
Their wings become dry and move, and off fly the beautiful creatures. 


The Differences 




















1. The butterfly has a very thin body compared with the thicker body of 
the moth. (Don't be confused by the wings; either may have long tips on 
the lower wings.) 

2. As a tule, butterflies are more brightly colored than moths. The but- 
terfly's wings are gay and brighter. The moth's appear dusty or duller. 

3. When the butterfly alights, its wings are turned upward away from the 
body. When the moth is resting, its wings are flat and horizontal, showing 
the upper side of both wings. 

4. Usually butterflies fly during the day—especially in bright summer. 
Moths are more likely to be seen at dusk or on dull, cloudy days. 

5. The antennae of the butterfly are thick at the ends, ending in tiny 
clublike knobs. The moth's antennae are feathery or have feathery ends. 





























Invitation from Tookie 


Continued 


coffee table that suddenly shot up to 
be a dining-room table when another 
iever was touched. Two other big 
chairs were in the “living room,” but 
if Peggy went to bed early, a venetiar 
blind type of partition could be lov 
ered to close off her tiny bedroom 
Then there was the kitchen complet 
with its gas range, electric refrigerator 
Beyond the tiny hall 
closets nd microscopic 


bathroom, was Mother's and Daddy’s 
bedroom It was compact, pleasant 


ind shining sink 


beside the 


and cute. Only, all of a sudden, Peggy 
lidn't like it. She wished she lived in 
house and was part of the town, as 
she had been at home, and knew all 
the girls 


What had gone 


They had been so friendly, and then 


wrong anvhow ? 


Peggy jumped as something wet 
ankle looki« 
happily, but Peggy pushed him with 
her toe, 


touched het waggled 


“Tookie,” she scolded Go 
home! 

lookie yipped Tookic s cyes plead 
They ll think I 
kidnapped you,” she said 
Vil take you back.” 
fingers and Tookie raced after her 

Ac the 
up Tookie and 


ed. Peggy shrugged 
Come on 


She snapped her 


Simmons house, she picked 
carried him to the 
back yard to put him over the fence 
There, she stopped frozen 
I know,” Dorothy's 
clearly through a 


voice carne 


window, Peggy 
could model Eileen’s dress at the party 
perfectly. But trailer people! 

“Drifters.” Callie 
trash, but—” 

Peggy dropped Tookie 
it! All the way back home she could 
hear Callie’s voice 


Mostly 


echoed 
So that was 


mostly trash 

She was quiet the rest of the morn- 
ing. At lunch she picked at her food. 
Daddy 


cleared his throat, but he just stared at 


She glanced up quickly as 
her a little ouzzled, and then went on 
chattering with Mother until finally he 
“Have to get 
What are 
this afternoon 
Mother's cheeks dimpled 
taining company 


Peggy's and Daddy's eyes fol 


laid his napkin down 

back to work,” he said 
you girls doing 
“Enter- 


lowed 
Mother's glance Tookie was in the 
doorwa Peggy flew at him in a fury 
Mother and Daddy stared 

Tookie is Dorothy Simmons’ dog 
she said sulkily. “She doesn't like his 
running away 

Daddy patted her shoulder. So 
acquainted already Good! 
Peggy watched till Daddy was out 


you re 


of sight and then turned to clear the 
table. She polished the pretty china 
She carried things from the cupboard 
for cookies and helped mix them, all 
Peggy knew that 
wondered, but she couldn't 


with hardly a wod 
Mother 
tell her. 
Mother glanced out of the door. “I 
see Tookie is back,” she said. “May- 
be you ought to take him home.” 
Peggy slammed the flour sifter down 
angrily. “I certainly will not! 
“Peggy!” 
Mother's soft mouth 
swatted at Tookie 
with a and he bounced 
away, yipping wildly Mother laughed. 
The cookies had cooled and were 
being frosted when they heard claws 
scrabbling They turned, Tookie! 
Mother wrinkled her brows. “I hope 
Dorothy isn't worried about Tookie.” 


Peggy flushed 
was stern Peggy 


ne wspaper 


Peggy laid a lace-paper doily over 
the last chocolate-frosted cooky and 
sifted on powdered sugar. The lacy 
pattern was as fragile as a snowflake 

“You may be angry at Dorothy,” 
said Mother 
worry about her pet 


but do you want her to 


from page 21) 


Come on, Tookie,” Peggy sighed 


They were halfway to the Simmons 
house when Tookie exploded into joy- 
Dorothy 
und a woman walking toward them. 

Mother!” Dorothy stooped to rum- 
ple lookie’s ears 


ous yips and raced to meet 


Peggy found him!” 
| was bringing him home.” Peggy 
stopped Dorothy’s eyes were red 
I'm sorry you were worried and 
really ia 
At that instant Tooki 


nto his own paws. He bounded away 


urprisingly, she sorry 


took things 
m Dorothy and—perhaps because of 
hopefully remembered cooky smell 
was racing back to the Park, deaf to 
whistles and calls 
Peggy's mother stood up from set- 
ting a plate of cookies on the coffee 
t lookie 
door, snatching one as Mrs 
and the girls raced in. 
Mrs. Simmons flung her hands up in 
“That Tookie!’ she 
exclaimed, “He took everything he 


uld get his teeth on when he was a 


bounded through the 
Sunmons 


embarrassment 


puppy, but he’s full grown now.” 
It doesn’t matter Mrs. Mathis 
Won't you sit down, and have 
i cooky, too?’ 
Mrs. Simmons sat down in the big 


smiled 


blue chair and looked around curious- 
ly I'd no idea a trailer could be so 
beautiful, 

Mother 
ship's ¢ abin,’ 
our home, but Peggy's father is an air- 


she said. 
beamed. “As trim as a 
she agreed. “We miss 


craft engineer and was needed here, so, 
like most trailer families 


, we just came 
along and brought our house!” 

Mrs. Simmons nodded and looked 
admiringly at the cookies. “And these! 
They're prettier than the party cookies 
wed planned, aren't they, Dorothy?” 
She looked regretfully at Peggy's moth- 
er. “I'm sorry the party for these 
girls had to be cancelied, but there 
just isnt time! 

Dorothy stood up uneasily 

What's this all about,” Peggy won- 
dered Mrs. Simmons raust think I 
have been invited to some sort of 
party. She felt sorry for Dorothy's 
embarrassment. She spoke suddenly 
We could give her these cookies so 
her plans won't be spoiled, couldn't 
we, Mother 

Of course!” Peggy's mother agreed 

And I could help her with the favors 
and things.” 

Oh, | couldn't ask thct of you! 
Mrs Simmons protested. T hen she 

zht an instant. “But then they 

have the show!” She looked at 
ggy When I saw you on the lawn 
this morning, I was relieved. You're 
filling in for Eileen Roberts, I sup 
pose?” She turned to Mrs. Mathis 
Callie Goodrich’s dress designs are 
really clever, and the girls were plan- 
ning to show the school dresses they 
had made themselves in a little style 
show, when Eileen got the measles. I 
suppose Peggy told you?” 

No,” Peggy interrupted. 
new You don't 
trailer people.” 

What of it?” Dorothy rushed in 

Trailer people are like anyone else, 


“We're 
We're 


know us. 


some nice and her voice sounded 
odd, and she faltered. 

Tookie saved the situation. He 
peeked in. No one was looking. He 
jumped for another cooky and streaked 
out again! 

Everyone laughed. Dorothy jumped 
up. “Come on, Peggy,” she cried 
“Tookie thinks the party has started 
and is getting all the 

get ( allie!” 
gey grabbed the plate of cookies 


ed around for “Let's.” 


refreshments 


1 box 


she agreed, “There's so much to do! 





L you want your vacation dreams to come true, come 


to Mexico this summer. No other place on earth 
can offer you so much for so little. 
If it’s fun you seek, there’s Acapulco with its glamorous 
beaches, romantic Taxco, Fortin with its gardenia-filled pool, 
San Miguel de Allende, Xochimilco, the Pyramids and 
world-famed night spots—a thousand things to see and do. 
And if you’re serious-minded and wish to pick up some extra 
credits, you may want to enroll in the University summer courses 
or participate in other cultural activities. Mexico presents 
you with everything, including weather “‘a la carte.” 
So we say “welcome to your dream.”’ Come to Mexico 
for the thrill of it and for the thrift of it. 


Consult your travel agent or air mail coupon below. 


Direccié6n General de Turismo 
Avenida Judérez 89, México, D. F. 


Please rush me free full-color booklet on Mexico’s many 
attractions, including information on the amazing low cost 
of a Mexican vacation. 


Name 
Address 
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Piease send me @ copy of your free illustrated booklet on some of Mexico's many 
attractions 
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Street or R.0 

City Zone State 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, Frances Diehi THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 279 
Please send me Descriptive Brochures Schoo! Journeys 

Name 

St. of &.0 

City Zone State = » 
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5S. D0. STATE HWY. COMM., A. H. Pankow, Publicity Dir. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 139 
Please send me @ copy of your attractive free folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
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Name 
Street or R&D 
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NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 74 
Please send me «4 copy of TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS Additiona! in 
formation on TRAILWAYS., 


Name 
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Street or R.D 

City Zone State 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, Dept. 2705 THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 369 

Please send me copies of the following booklets about Pennsylvania Vacationiands 
There's More in Pennsylvania 1951 Fishing Accommodations in Pennsyivania; 
1951 Summer Camps in Pennsylvania for Boys and Girls, 
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Name 
Street or &.0 
City . Zone State 
EES SESE SEES ESSERE RKO 
WEST VA. INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMM. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 274 
Please send me a copy of your colorful vacation booklet, “Your West Virginia Vacation 
Preview 
Name 
Street of R.0 
City Zone State 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEV. & IND. COMM., Dept 3 THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 [85 


Please send me « copy of your free folder describing the details of an ideal vecationiand. 


Name 
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Street or R.D 

City Zone State 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION, Box 1247 THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 29% 
Please send me literature giving detailed information about the following European coun- 
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Street or R.D 

City Zone State 
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N.C. DEPT. CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5) 23] 
of folder ‘Color Parade sting blooming seasons and illus 
s the yeer ‘round in North Carolina from its sub-tropical coast 

ountains 


Please send m 
trating, in 


to the Great Smoky 
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Name 

Street or RD 
City Zone State 
SSS SSE SEES 
MOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
am interested in visiting Nove Scotia Please send me free 

e about Nove Scotia's attractions for visitors 
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ustrated booklets so | 
an learn @ 
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Street or 8.0 
City Zone State 
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America. 


>» a litthe lake. 








oem a monthly newspaper 
was the goal of our upper- 
grade journalism class. It appeaied 
to me as well as my pupils since it 
would provide a newswriting proj- 
ect for the class, and also a way to 
inform parents of school activities 
and progress for the year. 

Our purpose was twofold. Edit- 
ing a paper in true journalistic style 
would serve as a means of good 
written expression, and the nine 
monthly publications would provide 
a valuable logbook of the school 
activities, 

We met for two twenty-five min- 
ute periods each week. One period 
was devoted to learning about news- 
paper journalism and 


mechanics of printing a newspaper 
on a duplicating machine. We de- 
cided to have the paper printed by 
a local press. Besides we wanted 
the experience of pasting up the 
galley of text and the ads to make 

page torms 
Twenty-five dollars was the price 
asked by our local press to print 
two hundred and fifty copies. Al- 
though our Board of Trustees was 
very willing to promote school ac- 
tivities and our P.T.A. was always 
co-operative, we were determined 
not to ask for financial assistance 
In less than a week, the children, 
the teachers, and even the custodi- 
an and the bus driver had sold 
forty-four inches of 





the assignment of sto- 
ries. The other was 
devoted to rewriting 
stories and editing 
the paper. 

From the begin- 
ning, the class was 





SPECIALLY 
FOR RURAL 
TEACHERS 


advertising which fi- 
nanced the cost of 
publishing the paper 
Contacting prospec- 
tive advertisers was a 
good lesson in public 
relations and demo- 








enthusiastic, and we 
found there was plenty of news for 
a monthly four-page paper in a 
school with an enrollment of 185. 
Our goal was accuracy and timeli- 
ness in news stories, with contribu- 
tions from all grades, and a well- 
written editorial and feature page 

An editorial staff was appointed 
and the name “Moreland Monthly” 
was selected for the paper. We de- 
cided that the front page would be 
more attractive to the younger 
children if the name plate “More- 
land Monthly” was flanked by a 2” 
square holiday motif on the left and 
a calendar of the month with the 
important dates circled, on the 
right. 

With only fifty minutes a week 
allotted to journalism, we did not 
feel we could spend time on the 


cratic living for us 
all. The pupils felt they were not 
solic iting a donation but selling ads 
which should repay the advertisers. 

Personality, courtesy, and tact 
were stressed as necessary qualifica- 
tions in securing and holding ad- 
When they were proper- 
ly approached, merchants from 
grocery stores, cleaners, shoe-repait 


vertisers 


shops, and the automotive service 
which repaired the school bus were 
willing to advertise in the school 
paper which went home to the par- 
ents who had been their customers 
for years 

We have now been in publica 
tion for almost two full years. As 
sponsor of the project, I can rec- 
ommend it as a worth-while activ- 
ity for any group of upper grades 
in a rural school. 


The ad sellers learned that it was a good policy to check with the busi- 
ness men whd supported their paper to make sure they were satisfied. 








Mistress Betsy 


and the Flag 


Continued from page 33 


WASHINGTON—Yes, Mistress Ross, 
they are We proposed six pointed 
stars, for their more regular form is 
easier to make 

BETSY—One moment ger 


Let me show you something 


takes a paper, folds it, and with one 
lip of her scissors ut a hve-?t 


pointec 
o that as a child 


1s Se 1 
star I learned to d 
when I made patchwork quilts 
WASHINGTON — Perfect Since you 
have proved that five-pointed stars are 
not hard to make, I propose that our 
have them Do the gentlemen of 
the committee agree? 
{ll nod in ag 
BeTsy—Also, I notice that your 
sketch shows a flag that is nearly 
square I think it would be more 
eraceful if it were longer than it is 
wide 


P th 


ROBERT MORRIS 1 pa 
he flag design on it)—We lh 


ave i re 
vised sketch made and painted, Mistress 
Ross, and delivered to you so that you 
may have it to follow. You will let 
me know when the flag is ready? 
BETSY— Most certain 
GEORGE ROSS (bo Good day 
to you, ladies 
ALL tames—Good day, sirs Good 
day, General 
WASHINGTON AND ROBERT MORR 
Good day to you, ladies 
The three men exit left 
nersy—Oh, dear! Now I have a big 
job to do, and it frightens me 
MISS OWEN— Just put your mind on 
the details, dear How will you ar 
range the stars 
setsy—I think I'll : arranging 
them in a circle 
MISTRESS HOLDEN—I know you will 
make the prettiest flag in the world! 
ACT ll 
A few days later 
Betsy 
the flag €or toss and R 
Morris enter from left 
neTsy—Good morning, gentlemen 
The flag is aimost ready I hope 
will like it 
GEORGE RosS—I'm certain we 
It looks beautiful to me 
4 knock 
exits to «ar f 
ROBER? MORRI var 
I am sure that when the 
your fine stitching 
nany flags from you 
persy—I shall be pleased and 
wed to receive the orders 
GEORGE Ross (re-enters, followed 
Captain ishburn This gentleman 
says he is Captain Joseph Ashburn 
Is he not the customer you once de 
scribed as the “man who wants what 
he wants when he wants it,” Mistre 
Ross? 
petsy (embarrassed)—I said, Uncle 
George, that that was what I had 
heard about him 
CAPTAIN ASHBURN~—You heard cor 
rectly, lovely lady, and you shall soor 
learn it firsthand 
GEORGE ROSS (aside Well, this 
going to be interesting 
netsy—Captain Ashburn would yo 
like to see the flag I have just 
shed? Congress has not yet ac« 
t, of course 
CAPTAIN ASHBURN examining the 
ig A work of art, dear lady! A flag 


as different and as glorious as our new 


4 


country, anc one that will lead our sol 
diers to victory, freedom, and honor 
ACT Il 
June 15, 17 
Many guests are £ uped wmtforma 
ly around stage after the wedding 


y and Captain Ashburn, who are GEORGE ross—Now I have a bit of looks at Betsy Have you a copy of 

t center back of stage. George good news for you. Yesterday Congress it, Mrs. Ashburn? 

uters from left adopted a resolution declaring your persy (laughing)—That's right, I 
netsy—Uncle Georg I hoped flag to be the official national emblem am Mrs. Ashburn now, am I not? Yes, 
of the United States. I saved the news I have a small one. She takes a 


small flag from a drawer and holds 


ui wouldst come 
bowing to Betsy to tell you on your wedding day. 
Betsy, my dear Then to Captain netTsy—Oh, how wonderful! | it up.) ‘ 
tshburr Well, Captain Ashburn, | CAPTAIN ASHBURN—My ‘dear, I am CAPTAIN ASHBURN—May the bright 
wa to congratulate you. My niece most happy for you. Addresses the banner bring victory in our battles 
you have taken as your wife | guests Did everyone hear the news? | wisdom in our government, and hap- 
Betsy’s flag has been adopted as the piness to our people! May it wave as 
a symbol of righteousness forever and 


GEORGE ROSS 


<dlay s indeed a treasure 
APTAIN ASHBURN (rising I'm sure national emblem 

she is, Mr. Ross. I am very happy att—Wonderful! How lovely! | ever! 
CAPTAIN ASHBURN (in @ rather loud att—Hurrah! Hurrah! 


this day ! _ 
a May the bright banner He Continued on page 69) 


petsy—I, too, am very happy. 











1a °o HERE'S A QUICK QUIZ ON 


THE ANSWERS TO 


Q Coal chemistry is a modern marvel, since over 200,000 
useful products can be made from coal. One of the items 
below is worth 800 times as much per pound as the coal 
from which it can be made. Can you guess which one? Circle 
the right answer. 





GASOUNE 


A All of these things can be made from coal, but the sulfa 
Q In what one place are you likely to find all of the fol- * drugs are 800 times more valuable than the coal from which 
lowing: duckbills, bug dust, and trappers? Check the right they are made. 





answer. 
. . o . . . . . . . . 7 . . . . o . . . 


Q Much of America’s coal is taken from the surface of the 
ground merely by removing the earth above the seam of 
coal. Do you know what this type of mining is called? Check 
the correct term below. 


In the jungles 
of the Amazon 


A inacoal mine is the right answer. “Duckbill” is a name 
used by miners for the small but marvelous self-loading 


shaking-conveyer that has made the coal shovel obsolete. A Strip _mining—often called surface mining—is the right 
“sawdust”—fine particles of coal left answer. The other terms refer to various types of under- 


ground mining. Strip mining takes advantage of centuries of 
erosion that have left coal seams close to the surface in many 
places. Giant power shovels, such as the one pictured, un- 
cover the coal, taking up to 50 cubic yards of the covering 
earth at a “bite.” Bulldozers and mechanical brooms clean 
the exposed coal surface, and then the coal is broken up and 
loaded into huge trucks. About one-fifth of America’s coal 
is mined in this way. 


Bug dust” is coal’s 
by the cutting machines. “Trappers” are men who tend the 
switches of the underground railroad. 


Qa On top of the ground you see a pile of coal representing 
the total amount mined in our nation’s history—about 30 
billion tons. How much coal is still left in the ground? 


Underline the block of coal that you think best represents 
America’s coal reserves ef 
30 BILLION TONS 


Yi fff Yff IU You and your pupils will 
- // enjoy our new booklet—“King Coal 
BILLION ©. 300 Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones above 
TONS = BILLION 3,000 BILLION TONS that will give you both fun and information. Write 


TONS 
for free copies for yourself and your pupils today! 





A The right answer is 3,000 billion tons—which means 
that for every ton of coal taken from the ground there still ap 

remains about 100 tons underground. No other nation in the BITUM indus COAL 
world has this much coal! America’s coal will last for cen- BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


iuries, and this abundance is one reason why coal is Amer- 
: : A DEPARTMENT OF Nationat Coat ASSOCIATION 
ica’s most dependable and economical source of power. 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Other Coupons and instructions, peges 54, 56. Travel Contest Entry Bienk, 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 322 


Please send me information to heip me in planning @ vacetion in Belgium 


g 


Street or 8.0 





SSeS SS SSS SSS See eeaaeceae 

GRITISH RAILWAYS, DEPT. 24 THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! [98 
Please send me copies of your travel booklet, "What, No ice?" 

copies of map folder 


B 


or 


bel - eeeece Se ee eee eee ee eaeneaee ee 
PRENCH NATIONAL Touaist BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 217 


Please send me «4 copy of your beesut fully colored, Wlustrated booklet with meps on 
France 
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Neme 
Street of &.0 
City Zone State 


CSE EEE EEE EEE ESSE SESS SEES EEE ETE EE Bee 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 379 
| am interested in a summer vacation in the Bahamas. Please send me information about 
your “Budget Vacations 


Name 


ea 
: 

. 

° 

> 

2 


n 


tv Zone State 
FSS SSS SSSR SSSR SSS SSS SSS s 
MOORE-McCORMACK LINES THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 365 
Please send me free iMustrated literature on the fun-filled Cruise Way to South America 
Name 


Street or &.0 


g 


Zone 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY 


Manitoba Travel Kit 


THE INSTRUCTOR 6-51 230 


Please send me free onteining illustrated literature on Manitoba 


Name 


4 


Zone State 


eeeeecee eee eee ee eee aeeeeeeee eeeeeeaeeaaeaeeaeenee 
MAINE VACATION SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 6-5! 175 
the Offer 


Please send me your teaching booklet, “Facts about Maine of the Pine Tree 
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Bou Saada—Oasis in the Sahara 
JEAN L. MATTHEW 


Teaching Principal, Grades 7-8, Bremen American School, Germany 


Prize Winner, 1950 Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


ne “Ville d’Oran,” boarded in 

Marseilles the previous evening, 
docks in Algiers in the sparkling light 
of Christmas morning. The city, spot- 
nestles on the side of the 
asbah to the 
Cathedral of 


less white, 
mountains. We see the ( 
right and the beautifu! 
Notre Dame d'Afrique 
We hire an Arab porter to carry 
our bags through 
hotel Our 


records a 


ustoms and to the 
passports and medical 
re stamped and passed. The 
bags are searthed for weapons, Then 
we are free to explere Algiers 

But we mustn't tarry too long. The 
desert bus is 
the Sahara 
with Arabs—first and second class in 
frou, third class ia the rear, and 
fourth class on top among the bags 

We be gin the Atlas 


high ruggec d mountains whose north 


waiting to take us into 
The bus seems to be filled 


ascent over the 


ern slopes are covered with luxuriant 
subtropical foliage The road is ex 
cellent, but narrow and winding 
Arba, Sakomody, Tablat, and Me 
zoubia—these are the 
The road goes higher and higher until 
we suddenly reach the 


village stops 


summit The 


in American drugstore utpuld seem like an 
dren of Bou Saada, who are used to this desert variety. 


Phere is a clean, 
northern 


green foliage ends 
abrupt line that divides the 
ind southern slopes 

As we travel 
through villages with such names as 
Oued-Djemal, Sidi-Aissa, 
ind Merjeb. The mountains give way 
to the desert 
built around 
Arabs are 


downward, we pass 
Ain-Bessem, 
Fach small village is 
a cluster of palm trees 
leeping on mats in the sun 
toys are watching goats or camels 
What of our traveling companions? 
They are very different from the city 
Arabs. Arabs are tall and 
brown, dressed in spotiessly clean gar 


The A 
ments There is a great turnover in 
passengers. It seems to be the custom 
to “ride down the road a way.” Ata 
shrill whistle from some passenger, 
the bus stops and a number get off 

the middle of nowhere. Another group 
from nowhere to repeat the 
Each time, 


terrific row over the fare The con 


appear 
performance. there is a 
ductor shouts louder and louder, and 
the Arabs all join in until the noise 
Finally, the Arabs pay 
the required fare, and everyone, in- 
luding the 
ly This seems to be a desert sport 


s deafening 


conductor, laughs heart 


Finally, in the distance, we see the 
beautiful oasis of Bou Saada, green 
amidst swirling yellow sands. But 
distances in the desert are deceiving, 
and suddenly we find we have arrived 
The bus leaves us at the hotel, which 
is totally unprepared for us. Ameri- 
cans seldom arrive on the desert bus 
However, a room is found, and a key 
is proudly presented. The key fits up- 
side down in a lock that is upside 
down-—therefore the key must be 
turned backwards to open the door! 
We feel unable to cope with this situ 
ation, so we put the house boy in 
charge of watching our things. 

Night in the desert is bitterly cold 
It is long past midnight before we are 
warm cnough to sleep even wearing 
most of our clothes and supplied with 
extra blankets Then comes a tre- 
mendous pounding on the door. It is 
our house boy with several other peo 
ple They to hang cur 
tains, as we are their honored guests 
We tell them we have no need for 
curtains~—now or ever 

The next morning we are unable to 

w breakfast. Evervone has dis 


have come 


trabian Nights palace to chil- 
(Photo by the author) 


appeared. We discover that we are 
being ignored because of the way we 
behaved the night before. After mak- 
apologic Ss, we are served 
Our days in the desert begin with 
the beauty of trackless 
sands. Stillness is broken only by the 
call to morning prayer. We visit the 
market and mingle and talk with the 
people They know little about atom 
bombs and Berlin. We watch the 
processing of dates and eat our fill 
Some hours are spent in rug factories 
where the workers weave with skills 
learned from their 


ing profuse 


dawn over 


forefathers 

One afternoon we visit an Arab 
school. Small boys in white garments 
and red fezzes are sitting on straw on 
the floor All have slates with lines 
from the Koran written on them, All 
are reciting m unison-the singsong 
chant of the Arabs. Our house boy, 
who has become our devoted guide, 
tells us he believes schools in América 
are quite different. We agree 

The boys’ black eyes get very large 
when the master explains that we are 
teachers from across the sea—we look 
strange indeed to them with our un 


covered faces and odd garments 





See page 66 for excerpts from other prize-winning manuscripts. 





Vacation in the City 


Continued 

DIANE—Do children in Newark go to 
school in the summer? 

SUMMER-SCHOOL LEADER—Oh, yes, 
lots of children do! They meet new 
friends there, and besides having a 
very good time, they catch up if they 
are behind in their studies 

MRS. ELSON~Why, Diane, I think it 
would be nice for you to go to sum 
mer school. You know you are be 
hind in your work since we moved to 
Newark. Wouldn't you like to catch 
up with your grade? 

$UMMER-SCHOO! LEADER— Summer 
school opens early in July. I hope 

see you there 

PLAYGROU ND LEADER —~ Summer school 
s in the morning, but in the afternoon 
you can come to the school play 
grounds and have delightful times 

MANE-~What do they do there 

PLAYGROUND Leaper—There is a 
storytelling hour for the little chil 
dren Those who are older can play 
checkers, ping-pong, or jacks 

DIANE 
thing? 


Do they learn to make any 


PLAYGROUND LEADER— Yes, they make 
Some learn to 
Will you come 
to the recreation center this summer 
ptaNEr— Yes, indeed I will. Good-by 
She watches them as they march off 
Then she turns th 
look down the street at right Here 
comes another part of the parade 
The second group of eight children 
ome in with the horns and placard 


toys and useful things 
knit, crochet, or sew 


the stage at left 


from page 30 


MUSEUM LEADER-—Yes, you pay a 
small fee and then you are a member 
for life and can take part in the activ- 
ities both in summer and in winter 

RONALD—Oh, boy! That's great! 

LIBRARY LEADER—QOn the same street 
with the museum is the Main Free 
Public Library, but there are many 
branch libraries that may be nearer 
your homes, 

NOREEN—May we get books in the 
summer in the same way we do during 
the school year? 

LIBRARY LEADER—Yes, just the same 
way But, besides that, the library has 
a story hour, too, so come in and listen 
to a story and get some books 

NOREEN—Thank you 
looking 
er section of the parade 

These eight children march off the 
stage. Last eight enter carrying pla 
ards about pools and parks They 
march around in the same manner as 


the 


I will come 


DIANE Here comes anoth 


t group ‘ 
POOL LEADER—Boys and girls, do you 
want to come to the pools and learn 
to swim? 
ALL CHILDREN—Yes, we do 
micnarp—Then read the regulations 
NoREEN—What are the regulations 
poo. Leaper—Get the written con 
sent of your parents on an application 
Be at the pool fifteen minutes before 
the lesson is to begin. Have your own 
swimming suit and towels at the out 
door pools, Keep others safe by obey 


ing all the safety rules, Go to the pool 





New Horizons in Teaching 


suggestions wet 


you find interesting and helpful 


Easy-to-get for your community 


“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,” says Ernest T.Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you’ll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s, Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
Museum began in one room, ‘loday 
it has a building with 

12 exhibit halls and 8 

acres of land, First were 

exhibits geared to young- 

sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 


Other activities “grew”... week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 
instruction and lively, fun- 

giving square dances, 


Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now 
has an official U.S. 


describing the Junior Muse um and the nearest you. We will be looking for 

Public Library They march around you 

in the same 
RONALD— May 


ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 


Weather Bureau Co- N ots 


operating Station with daily weather 


City children were beside themselves 
manner as the first vrouf PARK LeADER-—lTlow many childreti 
with delight. 


children join the mu would like to go on a picnic? 


: : broadcasts. He tried an astronomy 
seum clubs? ALL CHtmoREN-—I would I would 

MUSEUM LEADER- Yes, indeed! We I would! 
have Clay, Art, and Nature clubs for PARK LEADER- First let me tell you artists to the barn- 
of the many parks and playgrounds in yard to sketch from 


During July and August life. Art classes fol- 


Teachers sent young class. Now has a little planetarium, 


boys and girls from seven years old to If Further Interested—Museum News, a 


awe We also have an Essex County little monthly bulletin packed with features 


high-school 


Indian Club for children from seven play leaders are at the parks every day 


showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $/ @ year postpaid, Just write 
Stamrorp Museum, Courtland Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


lowed and art exhibits. 


to nine years of age, and a Puppet to help the children have good times 
Club for children ten years old and There are games to play, fun on 
whirls 


children 


Then came gem polish- 


sandboxes ing and photography classes, 


older. wings and slides, 
torytelling for little 


ntinued on page 69 


RONALD—Do we have to pay for ind 
these things? ( 





That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat, Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 
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ce . “TOR Ever wait days, even weeks, to get your 

(HE INSTRUC wr chance at the copy of THE 

* INSTRUCTOR? Ever borrow a copy 
from a friend and wish you could cut 
out a coupon, or idea file items? No 
difficulties like these when you have your 
own subscription. Delivered promptly 
every month, your personal copy of THE 
INSTRUCTOR gives you aid and guid- 
ance every day. Only when you have 
your own subscription can you take 
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“But you said today’s geography was to be about Texas!” 
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WATCH, SAH/8, 
1 DISAPPEAR 
FOR GOOD! 
BUT IF Your 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
DISAPPEAR, 
YOU GET 
A REFUND! 


go 
CL. 
<- 


PRA ; 
i . 
te ae 
+ 


." 
aa » 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bonk of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


eel 


Freedom Is Our Heritage 


Contt 


nued from page 22 


EPISODE 12 


to Fr o's Cause 


SCENERY List 


AND PROSE REFERENCES 


the 


ML SIC 
Faith of Our 
\ imerican Song Book (Hall 
McCreary Co., Chicago God ot 
Fathers Columbi the 
Ocean Battle Hymn of the 
hic America, the Beautiful 
The Star Spangled Banner 
n the All American Song B 
bbins Music Corp New York 
ite t the Flag is in Jur 
by Hollis Dann Americ 
.. New York If Cyn 
! : Sch Marche Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia My 
America by Wrubel Robbins 
Corp und “Bless Th House 
Bobsey and Hawkes, can be 
dealers 


Fathers s in 


Crem 


(wr 
Mus 
by Brake 


obtained through sheet-musi 
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The Army's 
I 


Call to the and 


ips were used 


The American's 


Colors 


\W I l Pa 


, é ) National 
Association, Washington 6, 
The Valley Forge Credo is 
ilated in schools copies 
btained from the Free 


dation Im Valley 


tands 
vuntry, and 


that 


uid charity t 


Ethel ¢ 


RIAL NOTE 
N.Y., responded 
F reed s Foundatior 


"a to send 


t had beer 
th 


ce, a specia 
Freedoms Four 
red and present 
ntary school 
“ the fore- 
Is Our Her 
jrown, who was 
preparing the 


Brown was 
award in the 
Freedoms Fou 


F reedon 


Gen- 


ber of the 
or the past twenty- 
that time has 


ournalism 


s been a mer 


during 


Beckoning Caribbean 
tinued from page 55 
d Red Seams, because 
down the 
These 


white 


tripe running 


i blue trousers 


helmet 


color 


and 
scheme of 


then 


Airways 
1y Spr wled 
e Haitian fla 


the tr 


nerican 


over this 
man, had 

I 
colors of the o 
the Western H 


clung tenaciously to the 
verlooking the 
ntured onto the balcony, 


capita 
my very weight might send 


ding hurtling downward An 


fternoon shower such as is known 


the Tropics drenched the land 
forth 


nmiy in 
ipe Suddenly the sun burst 


with renewed vigor Throughout the 


ght my ears continued to carry the 
seird vibrations of the 
I had been to a voodoo ceremonial 
Morning climb to 
swank Petionville 
wdded 
off, five 
Caribbean, the 


tom-toms 


brought a motor 
Wild poinsettias 
ilong the roadside At Kens 
thousand feet above the blue 
perfumed air of the 
Chalet des Fleurs contrasted pleasingly 
humid heat of the 

dawned and 

the streets to the 
Black-skinned 


l rhythm 


port city 
I walked 
market 


moving 


again, 


hgures 
anced peopled the 
nothing too large or 
carried on the well 
Is there no load t 


strong muscles of neck, 


back, and developed chest? Burros, 
beyond recognition, jogged 
along Bright-colored heavily 

hted with dark-skinned passengers 
produce turned off 
public square. 


place was a sea of 


burdened 


buses 


ind variegated 
their motors at the 
Soon the 
moving black humanity 


market 


Horizons in Brazil 
snowy sands, 

In Joa, a 
Guanabara Bay, we 


turkey 


caté 
were 
herb-flavored 
famous Brazilian 
viewed ‘the narrow 
guarded by Sugar 
1.230 feet high, 
we of “Christ the 
top of Corcovado, 
gher 

hotel did not give us 
vet acquainted with 
moved to “Casa 
boardinghouse 

lijuca 
much like North 
ils and feelings 
a fondness 
ind a desire for a 
The young 
ind crafts, spent much 


women, 


t weav- 
ing The children, as their 
mverse with us in 


time sic and intricate 
well as 
parents, liked to « 


English and 


Petropolis, two hours by 


Portuguese 
bus from 
gave us one our most mterest- 
mountain re- 
home of the Cari- 
the president of 
retreat of 
We passed 


with 


experiences This 


is the summer 
oca Society and of 
Brazil nd was once the 
Emperor Dom Pedro II 


through green vmuntry, 


rich 
rchid-hung trees. The mountains ap 
behind 


crossed 


peared to be in layers, one 
inother The road 
deep valleys, with little boys waving 
dangerous places. On ar- 
hired an old 
sround =the 

Quit : 


curving 


flags at 
Brazilian to 
and to 


rival, we 
drive is town 
near-Dy resort 

so familiar with 
able to 
and un 
Paulo 


st coffee cen 


we became 


ways that we were 


als, sport events, 


to Sao and 


Bermuda Beauty 


ued from page 54 
It is sit- 
" lagoon 
nd has a garden As we 
stepped out of the hot sun into the 
1, high hallway of the 
I noticed priceless heirlooms 
and 
bedroom 


Canadian woman 
the edge of a quiet 


lovels 


ceilinged 

mansior 
English crystal, silver, 

Our 


woking the gar 


china 
polished mahogany 
had six windows over 
den and the lagoor 
The next day we engaged a car to 
make a tour 


| 
miles 


Bermuda is seven- 
several of the 
linked by 
a leisurely way, we were 
with 


teen with 


long 
principal islands causeway 
or bridge. Ir 
able to see the historic spots, 
time left to shop in the quaint stores 
f St. George We had magnificent 
views of the sea from cliff-top roads 
Our Mrs invited 
her twelve guests to have dinner with 
her the Members of 
from Canada, 
parts of the 
United after dinner 
finished, we sat on the veranda 
our Bermuda 
In the mild freshness 
und warmth of the night, I listened 
ind I understood why all of us ywant- 


ed to return. 


hostess, Pearson, 


next evening 
the group had come 
England, and various 
States Long 
was 
exchanging notes on 


impressions 








Let’s Study the Congo 


Continued from page 28 


these strips and laid them on the 
paper towel vertically and horizontally 
until ali the space was covered. The 
strips had to be very wet. Another 
layer of strips went over that. Put 
ting extra strips in certain spots creat 
ed the features. For high cheekbones, 
small wads of moistened newspaper 
were set in position and strips pasted 
over the wads to hold them in place 
Eyebrows, lips, and the nose were put 
on in the same way. Openings may be 
cut for eyes after the mask is dry, but 
most pupils painted in the eyes instead 
of cutting them out After the fea 
tures were planned and placed, we fin 
ished > mask with an extra layer of 
very wet strips. They had to be wet 
ter than the others so the surface could 
be smoothed The masks were put 
away for several days so that they 
could dry thoroughly 

When the mask was completely dry, 
the newspaper foundation was care 
fully torn out from under the mask 
until the paper towe | was visible. The 
mask was then painted or decorated 
Black or brown poster paint was used 
as skin color The children were fre« 
to do anything they wished in the way 
of decoration A final coat of clear 
shellac was put over the mask which 
gave it a shiny look Then came the 
headdress and added touches. These 
included curtain-ring earrings, a bone 
through the nose, black yarn hair, 
feathers, and so on. Ingenuity was the 
only guide 


SHIELDS 


Iwo media were used in making our 
shields, pastel chalk and paint. This 
is an Opportunity for creative design 
and a wide use of colors The chil 
dren cut an oval from a large sheet of 
drawing paper A vertical slit about 
six inches long was then cut in each 
end gin igns were drawn and 
colored Then the paper was folded 
over at each slit and pasted to shape 
the shield 


THE NATIVE VILLAGE 


Planning and constructing a village 
gives an opportunity for many types of 
activity, some done in committee work 
ind some as a class project. The huts 
in our village were done by a chosen 
committer A straight piece of corru 
gated cardboard of desired size with 
un opening for a door was fastened t 
make a circular wall and wound with 
raffia Sewing around the doorway 
with raffia made it more substantial 
A circular piece of cardboard, cut to 
the center 


the roof 


and shaped was used for 
Raffia was sewed over this 
in stitches of varying length to give ita 
thatched appearance. Finally the roof 
Large darn 
ing needles were used for the raffia 

Another committee cut sticks and 
wether for the fence. We 
found we needed a framework to sup 
port the sticks 

Iwo children made the entire tribe 


was sewed to the wall 


laced them t 


at home one evening. They used large 
clothespins for adults and miniature 
ones for children. These were painted, 
dressed, and decorated in a most fas 
cinating manner, and made to stand 
up by being pushed into small balls 
of modeling clay. 

The clay animals were made as a 
Starting with a ball of 
lay, the head was first pulled out 


class project 


from the body, then the legs, and other 
features. No little pieces of clay were 
stuck on, as these crack off when dry 
Again we stressed creativeness rather 
than conventionality, but since most 
of our youngsters have been to a zoo 
and have fair mental pictures, our ani 


mals turned out remarkably lifelike 


After the clay figurines had dried for 
several days, they were painted and 
shellacked. From matchsticks and 
transparent tape, a committee made 
a pen for the villagers’ pet animals 
which some of the children had mod- 
eled previously 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A culminating activity gives a def- 
inite end to a unit and makes the chil- 
dren feel that they have completed 
their work. And, of course, they enjoy 
sharing what they have done with 
others. As our culmination, we planned 
an assembly program, to be followed 
by an exhibit in our own room. 

The assembly program was an illus- 
trated lecture. We made slides show- 
ing various phases of Congo life. The 
slides were made on opaque glass with 
colored pencils. If they had been 
available . 
ons would have been more satisfac- 
tory, as the light from the machine 
changed the colors of the pencil work. 
If a ste reopticon machine is not avail- 
able, the large crayon pictures men 
tioned earlier may be used. Each 
child who had made a slide, gave a 
talk about it. We also read several 


regulation stereopticon cray- 


poems, some original and some from 
books. Songs and rhythms might also 
have been included. 

The exhibit in our room was attend 
ed by the other classes and by many 
parents. Children who had not taken 
part in the assembly program stationed 
themselves around the room where 
they answered questions, and explained 
the work we had done. This type of 
activity helps many shy children who 
find they really enjoy talking and ex- 


plaining to others. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


A study of the Congo lends itself 
particularly well to both creative and 
It could be just as rich, 
however, in the field of music. Dif- 


manual art 


ferent types of instruments could be 
constructed, and their purpose and his- 
tory studied. Various rhythms could 
be composed and words set to the mu 
Sie I ypes, purposes, and the costumes 
used for ceremonial dances could be 
tudied and some of them reproduced 
in an assembly. 

Tribal customs offer a wide range 
f study and enjoyment. Celebrations 
hunts, and 
feasts are rich in possibilities 


of the marriage festival 


Learning about Cotton 


Continued from page 22 


the main features of which were the 
cotton products and by-products, our 
maps, some cotton bolls and blooms 
s well as a large homemade cloth doll 
ind a doll’s mattress The quests 
read the booklets and looked at the 
attractive pictures They all found 
new ideas and information about cot- 
ton and cotton by-products, One said 
that he didn’t know mayonnaise was 
t by-product. One parent admitted 
yankee” 


and had never 
cotton gin but that he intend 
ed t s soon as possible 


that he was a 


visited a 


EVALUATION 


The children gained a knowledge 
and appreciation of the work involved 
in making clothing and learned about 
the by-products of cotton 

It inspired the class to read more 
books and stories about cotton 

Arithmetic 
The children learned that lint is sold 
by the pound, cotton seed by the bush 


played a part also 


el or sack, and cotton goods by the 
yard 

+. The class developed an interest 
and pride in products made in their 
own locality 


Etiquette for the Monkeys 
(Continued from page 20) 


“What queer stuff the birds eat!” 
Tommy exclaimed. 

“The finches are the worst,” Uncle 
Ed said. “They eat so many worms 
that we have to grow them by the 
thousands in the incubator.” 

Tommy began to feel discouraged. 
Well, there were still the monkeys 
to be fed. And everybody knew that 
they ate peanuts and Cracker Jack! 
“May we feed the monkeys now?” he 
asked. 

“Of course,” Uncle Ed said. “I'll 
get their food.” 

Tommy waited patiently for him to 
come with the striped bags of peanuts 
and boxes of Cracker Jack. Maybe 
he would even let Tommy have the 
little prizes from the Cracker-Jack 
boxes. But Uncle Ed pushed a big pan 
into his hand. It contained some wilt- 
ed greens, a few watermelon rinds, 
several carrots, and a cold baked po- 
tato left from dinner. “Is this the gar- 
bage?” Tommy asked 

Uncle Ed laughed. “This is for the 
monkeys. Ave you surprised? Monkeys 
will eat everything. But the thing they 
like best—” 

He stooped to tie his shoe lace, and 
Tommy asked “Yes? 
What?” 

is onions,” Uncle Ed finished 

“Aw!” Tommy was putting the 
vegetables into the monkey's dishes. 
“Aw, I'd just like to see a monkey eat 
a big onion like those we have on the 
farm. You'd have to prove that to 
me.” 

“I can't today,” Uncle Ed said, “be- 
cause this is a sunny Saturday. The 


breathlessly, 


monkeys will have a lot of visitors to 
day and tomorrow. They must mind 
their etiquette or the visitors won't 
like them—won't like onion breath, | 
mean. So the monkeys have to wait 
for rainy days in order to enjoy their 
onion treats.” 

jut,” Tommy mused as they 
walked back to the house, “I thought 
monkeys ate peanuts and Cracker 
Jack.” 

Oh, they do!” Uncle Ed said. “So 
do the bears and lions. But the visi- 
tors supply those. People bring grapes 
and apples and bananas, too, so we 
just figure they will supply the ani- 
mals’ dessert.” 

‘But don't people give the animals 
so much stuff that they get sick?” 
Tommy asked anxiously, 

Animals are smarter than people,” 
his uncle said. “They know when 
Except Bessie 
She ate the peanuts without 
shelling them, and we had to give her 
some medicine. Some of the animals 

Uncle Ed 
continued, as he worked around the 
kitchen, “One of our seals died last 
winter and we discovered over a hun 
dred pennies, some nickels, and all 
kinds of small metal objects in her 


they have had enough 
the bear 


don't have much sense,” 


stomach.” 
Aw, that isn’t fair!” Tommy said 
“People shouldn't offer things like that 
to the animals,” 
“That's right.” Uncle 
the chairs to the table 
We're 


Ed pushed 
“Sit up and 
at now. just having a plain 
supper % 

It looks good,” Tommy said po 
litely, but he was still thinking with 
disappointment about the peanuts and 
Cracker Jack 

The best is to come,” Uncle Ed 
After supper we'll go over 
to the carnival grounds and ride the 
merry-go-round and get some peanuts 
and Cracker Jack 

Tommy shouted his approval. “Oh 
boy! And I'll be the monkey for a 
change.” 


promised 








HORIZO 


Ay! / 


MANITOBA 
This year, take the voyegeur's 
road to Canada, to unspoiled 
Manitoba. For history lives in 
Manitoba . . . in famous old Fort 
Garry, in storied St. Boniface 
Basilica, you'll find a vivid link 
with frontier days. 


Tourist accommodations are ex- 
cellent . . . and there are shop- 
ping opportunities and vacation 
playgrounds to please all your 
family. Send coupon 
for your free Mani- 
toba Travelkit, today! 


| Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
130 Legistative Building, 
| Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 








‘ . 
The instant you apply scft, soothing, cushion 
ing Dr. Scholl's Zmo-pads on corns of fore toes 
painful shoe friction stopa, 

ure is lifted. And no corm 
joosening and removing action 
is faster than Zino-pads 
world's largest selling foot re 
lief. Get a box today 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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for a 
Conducted Tour 
f 


including train from London, 
luncheon and motor-coach trip 
to Ely Cathedral 
So much to see in Britain—at such small cost 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your 
British travel needs 
@ RAIL TICKETS and 
TRAIN RESERVATIONS. 
@ MILEAGE COUPONS for “go-os. you 


please” rail travel ot real sevings 


Coupons not obtainable in Brite 
@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- 
tween Britain Ireland, Britain Continental 
Europe Cabin reservations 
@ TOURS by rail motorcoach steamer 
@ SIGHTSEEING in Lond 
centers of interest 
@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS ot any of 


the 47 outstanding hotels of The Hotels 


ond of 


Executive 

1951 —FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR! 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

or write Dept. 8-25 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y.—9% Rockefeller Pi 
GHCAGO 3, ILL.—39 Se. La Salle & 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 W. 6th Sr 
TORONTO, ONT.—69 Yonge Street 


a 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 








QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
. +. START NOW 











* The only HOME STUDY music schoo! offering 
ai! courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, 
offers YOU the opportunity to make important ad 
m the musical arts. Check courses in 

nail coupon for iitustrated 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Deor 93, 26 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Hi 














BE A READER 
OF THE LEADER 


Join the growing ranks. A penny 
postal card to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y., will enter your sub 
Pay Sept. 15. 


scription. 








LOANS TO TEACHERS 


uw need ash—$50—$500 + 
vocation. plans—etierd sarmumer school, you 


car get it m your own signature 


complete 


Bast—confidentia! service—ro -signers re 
quired—no peyments during summer months 
MAIL coupon TODAY for complete informa 
BORROW by MAIL" FOR 


tion about our 


TEACHERS 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 


Supervised by State of Nebraska 
299 CITY MATL BANK BLOG 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA Dept. 1-33 


Name 


Address 














Improving Reading Speed 
and Comprehension 


Continued from page I¢ 


ORGANIZING IDEAS 


Give the children 


sentences each in which 


paragraphs 
ur or five 
the nees are out of order so that 
they do not follow one another con 
vely The 


ge the sentences, placing them in 


children are to re 
proper sequence so that the 


READING COMPREHENSION 


From magazines an newspapers 
short nusing items— jokes 
nteresting facts, embarras 
Mount 

paper 

an item 

uss in their own words 
read. One can als 

about the selection of 
paper and have the 


nsw crs 


St MMARIZING 


hildren brief paragraphs 
f three or tour sentences 
nee they ire to summa 
paragraph You may limit 
number of words whict 


each summary 


FINDING INFORMATION 


exercts ny textbook 
class ha Give the chil 
opics Within a time 
look in the index 
contents and note the pages 
they would find these top 
They may also list from 


topi 


DICTIONARY SKPLLS 


hildren a list 
ou time them 
words 
tionary and list the page 1 whi 
ach word appears Also have them 
nd a synonym each word 
another simple dictionary ex 
present the children wit! 
I in which each word 
mee wrectly and once 
The children use the d 
find the proper spelling 


st of tl words 


Dramatic Play for Primary 
Grades 


ued m pa 


e distinction was made m 

shorter ind “shortest when 

uss demanded that the former 
should require only two lines of differ 
ent lengths on the blackboard, wh 

the latter required at least three 
The iting out of 
problems always brings an enthusiast 


number-stor 


f 
response rom 
} 


grades After suct 


olunteers can act it 


hildren in the lower 
1 problem is read 
to the class 

Then another 


blackboard and work 


\ child goes to the iy box 

ls four cookies pulls ip a 
hair, places the four cookies on 
then “eats” three (hiding them in his 
pockets or behind him The pup 
who think they know raise their hands 
Then the child selected goes to tl 
blackboard and writes 

‘ 


% 


He has guessed 


out the next problem 


orrectly and 
In such dramatization, numbers 
really “come alive,” and for both the 
teacher and the children results can 
be delightfully amusing. With chil 
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dren of the primary Age group the 
originality and ingenuity shown in this 
sort of inventive play is seldom sur 

ussed in their later 
when trite and stock reactions are 


ac higveme nts 


nore ipt to occur 


Dramatizing the various meals, and 
etting the audience guess what meal 
t was from the conversation and foods 
on the table, interested one first grade 
This required inferential thinking on 
the part of the spectators, and com 
bined the learning of the names of 
meais V ith a beginning time concept 
anguage-arts experience, health and 
foods, hygiene, and manners, First 
he children dictated to the teacher, 
sted on the blackboard 
veneral rules they might follow to help 


while she 
nake the meal a more pleasant one 
Later in the year these may be copied 
by individuals, working m writing as 
vell The children “played 
und eating the meal, with the table set 


serving 


wroperly, every one there on time and 
lean, saying the blessing, using nap 
Kins making pleasant conversation, 
isking properly for the various dishes 
und thanking the person who passed 
them, and, finally, cach excusing him 
sclf from the table and offering to hel; 
mother with the dishes or clearime 
away. Watching the children serious 
playing out this charming scene, one 
in't doubt that it was having im 
und far-reaching results 

nes 
On cond-grade group which had 
mpleted an interesting and ex 
unit on safety, seemed to get 
itest amount of enjoyment and 
tual realization out of the one morn 
g planned by the teacher as a final 
sumulative activity for the study. She 
nstructed the children to bring their 
vcles coasters, and wagons to 
chool that day. Then she cleared the 
desks from the center of the room and 
with the children’s help measured and 
marked out the streets at an intersex 
tion and,. at their suggestion, added 
roads and a highway with suitable 
ens. Children took turns stand 
the center of the intersection 
ing as the traffic light or pole 
van while the little vehicles wheeled 
irefully round the room, signalling 
properly and scrupulously observing 
ill the rules, while pedestrians walked 
the left side of the highway and 


sed ts with the ereen trafln 


st every aspect of the heaith 


safety program can be dramatized 


plaviets, and children learn a great 
il through planning and writing (or 
their own ahead of time as 
through the impromptu per 


rmance. Children may pretend to 


sit the ctor or dentist, or to cal 
the fire department, for examplk 

In the of restricted space, pup 
pets oO oO an be used The chil 
lren then experience vicariously what 
they have the dolls do 

One fourth grade teacher achieved 
iw more than a mere social-studies 

t when she had children dress dolls 

the costumes 6f other lands and 
iy they were meeting for the first 
time around the table at a party \s 
they talked for the dolls they were 
holding and each child told of the 
und he represented and had studied 
t was brought forth in a dramatic way 
that while they looked, dressed, and 
talked differently, they all “played ball 
the same” and had the important 
hinges in common: love of toys, pets, 
friends and family, holidays 

This new and vital sort of “living 
learning” has an immeasurable value 
to the child, for, as we know, his in- 
terests to a large extent determine his 
wchievements, and all children are in- 


terested in play 


You Don’t Need Toys 


Continued from page 18) 


Tim laughed. “Not the least bit 
dangerous. Come, I'll show you 

Is it far from here?” Sally wanted 
to know. 

No, not far,” sai lin It's just 

r behind those trees 

The twins followed him toward the 
trees. They were puzzled, for they had 
never heard of a river out here. 

When they came through the trees, 
they saw a little brook dancing and 
chuckling along There were some 
stones in the water, but none were 
very large and the banks were only a 
ouple of feet h 

There isn't any real river,” Tim 

I only pretend the brook 

nd I'm a big giant watching 


explained 
Sa rivet 
to see that nothing happens to the 
peopl Then he lay down on the 
' sid, “Watch the wa 


¢ some wonderful 


wn beside him and 
over the bank It was 
» imagine that the bank was 
und the stones in the wa 
were islands 
Presently, Tim said Here comes 


he twins looked 


ship now 

I ipstream where 
he pointed and saw a twig floating 
toward them. It did look something 
like a ship, as it curved gracefully 
around a big stone 

She's under fine control, Tim re- 
Other ships mi 
wround there 

Whe, ther some ants on 
Sally said 


ght have rur 


marked 


They're the crew Tim explained. 
They are steering the ship.” And it 
really did look that way 
But they may fall off and drown 
Sammy worried 
Don't worry,” said Tim. “The ship 


soon 1 port and they will get 


And that was just what happened 
The twig drifted int 
touched shore The ts got off quick 


y and ran away 


1 quiet pool and 


The children lay there for a long 


time, watchir tl passing sticks and 


magining they were great ships. Once 
they saw a | r stick with a big fat 
wetle ! mi e of it The beetle 
h t they laughed 
id f 
aid 
» home. As 
river seemed 
ng, chuck 
slands became 
t y ships turned int 
sticks floatu down the stream 
Tomorrow we come back and 
it Sammy said 
together I 


watch the ships 


as they walked away 
guess we dont really need our tovs t 
have fun here the farm,” Sally 
rdded 

1t need toys Tim told 
have the best fun of 


WHOSE IDEAS WERE THEY? On 
page +4 of the May 1951 
Mother's Day gift suggestions 
Both ave attractive items, but their 


issue, there 


ire two 


originator 
when they read the authors’ names. 
Amy Jensen created the miniature 
dressing table and Grace Randall sent 
us the decorative potholder, but some 
where “twixt manuscript and printed 
page the names were mixed. We 
apologized to the authors; the rest of 
our readers probably found the page 
no less valuable because of the error 


must have been surprised 





Filmstrips in the Classroom und move his head up and down and Finally he was ready : This has 


from side to side, and wiggle his long been a fine circus,” he said. “All you 

Continued from page 24 body. Then suddenly Sandra and Jane’ children have had fun—the ones who 
began to giggle, and the Giant Hootus, gave it and the ones who watched 

in spite of all Dick and Steve could do Every act was good, and every act 

. keep him together, began to shake showed that the performers had 

langerously. Sandy hurried him off, worked hard. So the judges have de 

owever, before he fell apart cided to give a prize to every perform 

The audience laughed and laughed er—a ticket to the Big Show which is 

Then they began to move around rest coming to town+«next week.” How 


is now available from commercial pr 
ducers The cost is relatively small 
each filmstrip approximating the cos 
of a good reference book Often, a 
well-prepared filmstrip may very well 
prove to be of more value than sev 


eral reterence books If treated prop 
It . n their seats, impatient for the everyone shouted and applauded that 


an be used and reused for many years ict to begin announcement! But Mr. Blake had not 
om Suddenly in ran one of the clowns finished 


erly, the filmstrip has a long life 


Every school should have a 
mittee to evaluate audio-visual aids mnging huge cow bell Hear ye! There was one act which the 
to be sure that purchases are mad ye!” he cried judges liked particularly well,” he con- 
wisely and a well-bala: widience settled down as he — tinued hat was Senorita Josephine’s 
results. Filmstr sre only o orm too vig roll of paper from his huge cat act. Debby not only thought up 

visual teachi Lids ‘ He held it high and let it un her act all by herself, but she used real 
of the most ir \ ' n roll slowly Then he squinted at it animals He paused while the chil 


efiective Eve echox 10u ‘ d tried to read it, but he couldn't dren clapped and clapped Come —_ 
filmstrip librar ist as erence ! oked comically from the scroll t here, De ie and get a prize a 
book library fevin first } dience, and shook his head Debby came forward, Ming Toy and BRIT SH 
m the erlectix , thet sred { t once he had a i idea the kittens still trailing her. Shyly she 
strips i no | c subj < | turned the scroll ups lown. It took the litthe~box which Mr. Blake COLUMBIA 
fit we : thu tine ad t be better that w But it gave her, and as she opened it and 
Then in can | second looked inside, her eves shone like stars 
spectacles It's five dollars, Debby,” explained 
hem tried, but without Mr. Blake us Debby picked up the 
Just is both were about t f crisp one-dollar bills What are HAPPY TRAVELLING 
} i clown ran in with a ul going to do with it J There's @ worm western welcome fer you 
und the three of them went Five dollars More money than she Bg ~ yf of 
wore si ntics while the au 1ad ever had in her whole life! She Sepieenee” end the ‘Gees facilities for 
wighed and laughed Dhes hesitated Well, first. ('ll buy Ming sports, ond 


ed the Toy and each of her kittens a catnip BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


: Ee ; TRAV VICTORIA, . 
ind started from the ring ll, because they helped me with the | RAVEL SPREAN, CORA, & C 1-48-51 





up the scroll, wagg 
me back! Give it to Sand act. Then, with what's left I think it 
the judges w there to decide \ h i dopes! We want to kno would be fun to treat all the children 
was the best a und Mr. Blake was t!”’ came the mingled cries in the circus to ice-cream cones.” 
ve the prize wns brightened up as if that The performers thought that would 
pr 
At last everyone and everything 


on hand to 


wonderful idea, and Sandy came be fun too, and they all crowded 


ready. The band struck up a rd and took the scroll Ladies around Debby to tell her what a fine 
tune for the grand marc! . entlemen he read important act she had put on 
ring ir last act will feature Senorita 
As soon as it was over, in ind her famous Siames« 


clowns, running and tuml me im . n ee cat 3 Jim- Jam S$ Saves the Day 
1 Me ire the only ones im 


stumbling. They looked so much Continued 





real clowns in their bright-colored this town They have 


lo ll crownec n ' ” 
with their chal : ces that cfore all the crowned and Bowwow! Bowwow!” he barked still 


one would ever guess they were Bill — heads of oe ad. more loudly MEN! WOMEN! 
i 


Jack, and Ted. They cavorted a1 1ave seen them —_ Something had to be done. Jim-Jam 


\ left n earth for you to : ‘ 
the ring, playing pranks b. . looked at his mother. She hesitated New Car iven 
other, and teasing and ct “wz jt a moment and then nodded her head g 
mtil the audience was laughir . - ; roll of drums, and then Jim-Jam walked quietly down the as Bonus! 
; = oh om I band gan to play for Senorita 1 . " 
hard they could not stop aisle, rolling his program tightly as he 
Then came the elephant : , entrance went. Wise in the ways of animals, TAKE ORDERS for 
est and the m« nt she everyone Was asking he didn't try to go close to the dog as Nationally Advertised 
elephant t aptivity ur 1 i . Debby. Around the ring the others had. Instead he stood about 
| Tt ocs bow iW ( 
ont wing and ten feet away and waited until he saw 


side rouetting, | little pink skirt GUARANTEED NINE MONTHS 


the dog watching him. Then he quiet- 


bel, the bis 


Sandy, as | lumbered 
ng her trunk m side to 
iden cu obbir ip and 


It was dark inside Isabe ly tossed the progran into the air. 





= fi 
ee demat ar 
. " ' } mus ‘ Whitlt Rytonal A if t a oan, 
that David couldn't see where he " the musi It worked The big, shaggy dog, wear outor even. no 


and he stumbled. He caught hind her scampered Ming just ike Bunty, went after the roll of quency. they vari mite OF CHARGE, "Newer: 


iimself, however, and got in step t . four little kittens. With paper He brought it back in his ior ce mentee aaa 


eT 
om a aha am-white bodies and brown  jnouth to Jim-Jam f ial Sew Reta 





Denny befor v real 
ul $ t little browr , . > 

to Isabel. Susie, dressed in a - and their . Good dog!” said Jim-Jam Let's dition to 

black » th if s, they were indeed droll : J sth te making a 

— cveming gown | . ot x0 outside and play in your full or 


spare time wit! it perience. 
Mother's, and a picture hat with p . Jim-Jam was still in the schoolyard SEND NO MONEY - Just Hose Size 
plumes, looked just like a circus lady o oaxed the five cats into the keeping the dog out of the way, when hen you send for Selling Outfit also send 
; enter of the ring, and while the little Pa" : Ree Ra or rr parse ‘Toes mapa 
is She put Isabel through her tricks = ae wwe ttle the doors were opened. The orchestra Shes Re leet maki 
Next came the circus “ponies,” thre layed with one another, tum was playing “Land of Hope and WILKNIT . 
Mit Fe Se eh, a Glory” as the graduates marched out 
eran performers ( ‘ s had ng Toy through her tricks. She Larry came hurrying to his little 
, 


wreaths of bright-colored paper f ~~ = Ming Ra FP cag - brother Thank you,” Larry said 

ers around their und their riders and brought it ba to ner - You saved the day for me, Jim-Jam.’ C 0 

wore broad-brimm F Of nurse dret lapped and clapped, and The parents of all the ” graduates VA ATl N LOANS 
lebby bowed graciously to them h 


they were only Bud muck, al dol 5 ume out to congratulate their own 
Then Ming Toy ran ip on Debby’s Uo 


abreast trotting into the ring like ve 





> 4 Po] 
he tached ‘ Magments antil fall/ 
with the ponies attaches sons and daughters. One after an- 
der, and posed while one of the 


around their waists ther they congratulated Jim-Jam too 

I p and down the center of the ring = . oa yw omy a You saved the day,” they told him. TEACHERS YOU CAN 
they trotted and cantered and ga Ce ee ee ee ng Mr. and Mrs. Jessup made their way * 
- . > imped through the - : i / : 0 
loped. Sandy cracked his riding wh M. * not “— eo hilds through the crowd. They found Larry BORR WwW by MAIL we 

* es ; pon ’ ( criec e children 

x poe — Ppt ommand So Debby and Milne Toy did their act ind Jim-Jam together 2 
, s S ver again. At last they finished 
1 Debby, with Ming ry, and the 


ttens following, ran from the ring 


I was proud of you both,” said 
Larry and Betty were the best hate fotiean 
And so was I,” said their mother 


Jim-Jam was happy. At last he had Borrow the fast. confidential. and 
BORROW BY 


gicians ever, at least so the childre 

all thought. Not one child could gues * 
how they turned rice into beans, or red Sandy stepped forward, and raised done something special! It was Larry's convenient way 

liquid into white and then back aga ne for eienes The judges will graduation, but he had done some- Ne ae ft ORE OE 
into red ret r a few minutes he an- thing important, too No comgners necemary. Kepay ia amail monthly pay 
Next came the Giant Hootus wit nounced pompously, to decide which We'll have ice cream to celebrate oe sabtien mame Ter Ok caine ditees 


af long sno 1 hod is tr res . 
his ugly head and long spotted body e best act when we get home,” said Mrs. Jessup in plain envelope, fill in coupon below and mail today 


NO OBLIGATION 


It took all the strength of the four cl hen the band played, and in came as they got into the automobile MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 5, Sioux City, lowe 


dren to carry his awkward frame ill the performers Around the ring Chocolate sprinkles on mine,” said 
was such a funny-looking fellow t they marched twice and into the cen Larry Or errter 
all he had to do to get his share o ter of it, where they stood waiting for Raspberry jam on mine,” said | Address - 
laughs was to parade around the ! Mr. Blake Jim-Jam | City State — 
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Jungle Vacation 


FERN HEATON SMITH 


Primary Teacher, American School, 
La Oroya, Peru 


Prise Winner, 1960 Travel Contest 
ef THE INSTRUCTOR 


mionT say, “My husband and I are 

teaching down in Peru.” But, since 
the American School in Oroya (main- 
tained by Cerro de Pasco Copper Cor- 
poration) is at an altitude of 12,200 
feet, it would be more accurate to 
say up. We have a son, Ted, who is 
ten years old, and our daughter, 
Laura Lee, is two. We have been 
here a year. Our ten-month term is 
divided so as to give us vacations in 
January and July 

We took our January vacation in 
Lima, where we were delighted by the 
city's sunshine, flowers, beaches, and 
architecture. But we knew we would 
find damp, miserable weather if we 
returned in July. As the scene of our 
second vacation, I began to plug for 
the jungle 

We chose Tingo Maria because the 
hotel there is one of the Tourista 
hain. Subsidized by the government 
to increase tourist travel, these hotels 
are always clean, with good service 
and food and reasonable rates 

At the Lima airport we w utched a 
DC-6 from New York unload and an 
other monster take off for London 
The smal! planes began to look even 
smaller and we speculated as to how 
tiny ours could be and still fly over 
the 20,000-foot-high mountain range 
between us and Tingo Maria. On the 
outside it proved to be similar to the 
American Airlines plane we had rid- 
den from Oklahoma City to New 
York Inside, the whole rear half was 
given over t irgo 

We landed at Huanuco without a 
jar. How they can even find that field 
is a mystery to me! It is just a pas 
turelike strip bulldozed out of the 
jungle and neither that nor the one 
at Tingo Maria can be used during 
the rainy season. There are no radio 
beams, control towers, or even a wind 
sock at Huanuco. Our pilot was 
American and the co-pilot Peruvian. 
My hat is off to them. 

Two hours out of Lima—fifteen 
minutes from Huanuco—we were set 
down at Tingo Maria Two small 
boys aT abbed our heavy suitcases and 
started off at a trot. They didn’t slow 
down until they got to a bridge. From 
the air, the river had been a mere 
streak. As we hurried along the bank, 
my husband estimated its width at 
250 feet 

But when I started to cross the 
bridge—just a narrow suspension foot 
bridge, with inches 
apart, a cable instead of a handrail, 
stomach-shattering sway—the 


boards several 
and a 
river grew wider than the Amazon! 
Boys with luggage ran past me. Bicy- 
cles with bells whizzed by. 1 grabbed 
the cable and looked longingly back 
at the plane. My husband children, 
and the two small porters were watch- 
ing from the far end with impatience 
Someone yelled that the hotel station 
wagon was just around the curve. 
When I reached it, I fell in limply. 

The hote!l—a bungalow settlement— 
is about two miles from Tingo Maria 
Our rooms opened off a veranda sepa- 
rated from dense jungle by a logging 
trail, All the buildings were set up 
on concrete pillars and had corrugated 
roofs. The windows were screened 
openings and the doors were louvered 
Everything had been sprayed with 
DDT. so we were never bothered by 
insects—even on the long porch that 
served as the dining room 

There were tropical flowers in a 
riot of color. When the waiter need 
ed a lime for a drink, he leaned over 


[ 66 } 


the rail and plucked one off a tree 
Oranges littered the path to the swim- 
ming pool, Papayas, bananas, and 
other tropical fruit were at hand. The 
meals were very good, but my hus- 
band spent ten days trying to have his 
coffee served with the main course 
He continued to get it at the end of 
the meal 

Every day we crossed the river in a 
30-foot dugout canoe. The Indian 
who operated this ferry service used 
the shortest paddle I have ever seen, 
but the boat moved incredibly fast. 
We visited a camp, where 
men used American machinery but 
lived in bamboo huts with thatched 
roofs, They hauled the logs of tor- 
nilla, moa, and mahogany across the 
river with a cable 


lumber 


Around the World 


ARTIE ANDES 


Grades 4-5, Public School, 
Mt. Sidney, Virginia 


Price Winner, 1960 Travel Contest 
ef THE INSTRUCTOR 


ave you ever fancied a ride on a 
I | magic carpet “to faraway places 


with strange-sounding names’? Such 


Teacher 


1 trip ts not impossible today. Last 


f made a 


summer thirty-two < us 
Transocean DC-4 air liner our home 
for nine weeks 

On stopover excursions we traveled 
by boat, train, bus, truck, streetcar, 
private automobile, subway, jeep, ca- 
ble car, camel, boat, donkey, horse 
and buggy jmrikisha, motorcycle, 
bicycle—and afoot In 35,000 miles 
of traveling, we crossed North Ameri- 
ca Europe, and Asia, touched Africa, 
and visited twenty-four countries. 

This global tour, described as the 
first of its kind, was sponsored by 
Youth Argosy It was conducted by 
Monroe and Isabelle Smith, who had 
long wanted to promote world travel 
for interested persons unable to sail 
on luxury liners and live expensively 

Simply dressed and with little lug- 
gage, we went out among peoples of 
all races, nationalities, and religions 
to prove that Americans can be 
friendly, sociable individuals, rather 
than snobbish tourists 

Our group comprised sixteen men 
and sixteen women ranging in age 
from seventeen to sixty years. Voca- 
tionally, there were students, teachers, 
nurses, housewives, lawyers, and busi- 
nessmen 

We tried to learn from everyone, 
whether king or beggar, prime min- 
ister or coolie. We were not out to sell 
Coca-Cola, Standard Oil, or the U.S 
foreign poli y, despite Radio Moscow's 
accusations to the contrary 

In Tokyo we visited in the home of 
Dr. Harada and were served tea as he 
explained the traditional ritual. Stu- 
dents eager for pen pals made friend- 
ships The Japanese entertained us, 
served as our guides, and gave us gifts 
on our departure. 

In Hong Kong we visited the uni 
versity president and dined on Chi- 
nese food Here we made our first 
visit to the bazaars which were the 
most popular places for shopping 
throughout the East. In Hong Kong 
the Chinese were crowded in narrow 
streets—working, eating, sleeping, sell 
ing, buying, gambling, and dancing 

Siam is inhabited by small, dark, 
curious people with smiling faces, who 
were eager to make friends with us 
Bangkok, the capital, is a fairy-tale 
city of dramatic extremes Songs, 
dances, and gifts from the girls at the 
YWCA were tokens of friendship. 

Memory of the sounds, smells, col- 
ors, and beauty of India brings back 
thoughts of a visit with the great 
Nehru in his lovely home. Yet there 
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is poverty, which no other country 
feels more keenly. Indians entertained 
us at teas and dinners and proved to 
be charming and friendly hosts. 

Israel, where every third person 
bears the tattoo mark of one or an- 
other concentration camp in Europe, 
has hopes for the future. We visited 
a completely socialized collective in 
Israel where there is no selfishness or 
rivalry and where no money is used. 

A visit to Jerusalem, a privilege that 
no other tourist group has received 
since the war, compensated us for a 
sleepless night and a hot, long, rugged 
ride. To stand by the Wailing Wall 
and follow the route by which Christ 
carried the cross to Calvary is a 
unique experience. 

Old Persia, today’s Iran, offers ex 
tremes in things and places. I recall 
a trek through the desert, the sight of 
a camel caravan traveling 130 miles 
from oasis to oasis, Persian rugs de 
signed and woven by poorly fed peo 
ple, a visit to a small factory where 
beautiful inlay work is done. In con 
trast to all the beauty are the filth 
and poverty of the streets. A visit with 
the shah of Iran in his beautiful home 
is a happy memory 

After a long, bumpy flight over the 
desert, we landed safely in Cairo. I 
sailed on the Nile in the moonlight 
and in that same moonlight climbed 
the great Pyramid and looked at the 
Sphinx in the distance 

Europe taken at a slower pace was 
thoroughly enjoyed Athens, Rome 
Paris, Amsterdam, and London pre 
serve the culture of the past and carry 
it into the present 


Havana Sojourn 
FANNIE BALL SCHULTZ 


Grade 1, Elementary School, 
Troy, Missouri 


Teacher 


Prise Winner, 1950 Travel Contest 
ef THE INSTRUCTOR 


ast June I spent three delightful 
L weeks in Havana, Cuba, where 
my sister has lived for many years. At 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, 1 boarded a 
Chicago and Southern Airlines plane. 

After arrival, my first objective was 
Morro Castle. We made the trip with 


the Farr Tours. Driving along the 
Malecén, a wide water-front boule- 
vard, we passed the Maine Monu- 
ment, erected as a testimonial of 
gratitude to the United States; San 
Lazaro Tower, used during Spanish 
colonial days as'a lookout for pirates; 
and the Casa de Beneficencia, an 
orphanage more than two hundred 
years old. 

Farther on is La Fuerza Castle, dat- 
ing back to 1544. Tradition says that 
from this fort Hernagdo de Soto sailed 
to explore Florida and the region ex- 
tending to the Mississippi River—leav- 
ing his wife, the lovely Isabel de 
Bobadilla, in La Fuerza. De Soto 
was overtaken by sudden itlness, died, 
and was buried in the great river he 
had discovered. Isabel waited in vain 
for his return, watching from one of 
the towers of the castle. Years later, 
learning his fate, she died of grief. 

Morro Castle, the ancient fortress- 
prison at the entrance of Havana Har- 
bor, is now used as a Navy base. 
Crossing the moat by an old draw- 
bridge, we were shown dark dungeons, 
far underground; halls where prison- 
ers were chained to iron rings; a hole 
through which convicts were dropped 
into the ocean, to be eaten by sharks; 
and finally the chamber containing the 
garotte, in which condemned men 
were slowly choked to death 





Another prizewinning excerpt on 
ge 60. Annoancement of the 1951 
ravel Contest on page 70. 


PLACES TO STAY 


Miami Beach 

Cromwell Hotel, directly on the ocean. Nature- 
cooled; yet, pletely air ditioned. In the 
heart of every recreational! activity. “Disecever” 
for yourself America’s ideal summer (as well as 
winter) resort. Advance reservations usually 
necessary A leuxery hotel with sensible 
$4.00 up single, $6.00 up double, Daniel FE. 
Dunn, Manager 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Gloucester 

Harber View Hotel. Located on the outer 
Harbor of the Picturesque City of Gloucester. A 
quaint old fashioned Hotel with a gracious at- 
mosphere. Excellent food and a variety of 
sports. An ideal location for one who wants 
quiet and rest but still in the center of activi 
ties. Modified Amer. plan. Rates very moderate 
For information, write E. J. Swinson, Mgr 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sugar Hill 


The Homestead. A comfortable inn providing 
good accommodations, excellent f and « 
friendly hearth to discerning White Mountain 
travelers and v tionists since 1882. Pleasant- 
ly informal. Cocktails. Activities. Capacity 
22. 1600 ft. up. No hay fe . Glorious scenery 
Near major mountain attractions. §8-12 a day, 
American Plan Address Box 


New York City 

Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave. at 49th St. New 
York's finest summer hotel club atmosphere, 
TV im your room at no extra charge (singles 
with bath, $5.00 up). Solarium, swimming pool, 
lounges. library, outstanding food, king-size 
cocktails, nightly music and dancing. In con- 
venient, distinguished Grand Central area. Book 
het R. M. Hamrick, Mgr A Knott Hotel 


New York City 

Hote! Wellington th Ave. at 56th St. A 
friendly, moderr near Times Square, 
Radio City, shops, transportation. Large 
homey™ rooms, all with bath, (singles $4.60 up, 
doubles $6.50 up). Week-ends in New York for 
as little as $6.95, sightseeing and room ineluded. 
Write for free descriptive folder. A Snott 
Hotel Cc. L. O'Connor, Manager 


New York City 
Hetel Wiasiew on fashionable Madison Ave. at 
56th St.--near midtown shopping and business 
districta, Radio City, Central Park. Ideal for 
teachers who want to live smartly but economi- 
cally. Inexpensive, excellent luncheons and din- 
ners in our cocktail lounge. Singles from $2.75 
from $16.00 weekly. Pamphlet. G 
Taylor, Manager another fine Knott Hote! 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
St. Thomas 


Coribbean Hotel. Offers sensational vacation 
value to secquaint more Americans 


. : Days—7 N ‘ meals, 
$69.50. Excellent accommodations. Planned enter- 
Sightseeing Trips—Golf and Beach 
bership, ete., included——Write Air Mail 

for Brochure » Richard Fedder, Manager. 








Your Vacation Island 

This summer discover the historic 
Vineyard...explore its famed Gay Head 
Cliffs of colored clays thrill to old 
Menemsha fishing village . .. 
through old museums on tie enchanting 
Island hard by the Massachusetts Coast. 

World famous sandy beaches with 
Gulf Stream tempered waters. Safe 
swimming, ideal sailing, fishing, golf, 
tennis, bicycling and just plain relaxin’. 
Summer theatre. Tempting New England 
seafood dishes. 

Hotels, cottages, guest houses— priced 
for every purse. 

Easy to reach by train or car... new 
auto-carrying ferry and steam- 
ship service... direct planes 
from New York and 


Boston. 


Write M. V. Information 
Box 7B, Vineyard Haven, Mass 





HOTELS 


ppyasaee 


If you are coming to New York this sum- 
mer for a vacation or graduate work, 
you will enjoy the friendly Barbizon-- 
close to theatres, art galleries and shops. 
sun decks, 


700 rooms each 


lounges, 
io. In 
Write for 


Swimming pool, 
library. with rac 
teresting social 
booklet S, 


from $2 


activities, 


5S daily ¢ Weekly on application 


NEW YTORK'’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


BAUR 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 63rd ST_,NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 





and RESORTS 


no more pencils, no more books 
"Chg to recapture your health 
and your looks! 


iiaceade 


Monarch qf the Boardwalk 
Vacation means rejuvenation at 
the Ambassador. Dissolve your 
cares in the silken sands and 
rushing surf of Atlantic City’s 
world-famous beach. Relax in the 
Ambassador's giant salt water 
pool, Turkish baths, Swedish 
massage, sun decks, television, 
roller chair riding, nearby golf... 
all the pleasures of this versatile 
vacation land are yours at the 
Ambassador. Come on, when 
school’s out! 


Atlantic City sense 


HENRY B. WILLIAMS, General Mgr. 


LL camsva 


as George rh 











HOTEL 
MORRISON 


CHICAGO 4 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


SEA FOOD 
STEAKS and CHOPS 











MOORLAND HOTEL 
Bass Rocks « On-the-Ocean 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


Modern, all sports, cocktail lounge, 
summer theatre, superb cuisine 


Reasonable Rates . Medios American Plan 
Harold E. Seder, + el a Director 


| 
Have a Happy Holiday 
Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR be-! 


fore you leave all ready for| 
school opening when you get back. | 








Teachers like 


here! — 


Last summer 65% of our tran- 
sient guests were ‘tonchere. And 
we're expecting even more this 
year—because of these special ad- 
vantages the Paris has to offer: 
@ Only 10 min. from Columbia 
University @ 10 min. by subway 
to Times Square @ 1 block from 
five major trensportation lines 
@ Swimming pool and solarium 
@ Good food reasonably priced 
@ Rates to fit teachers’ budgets. 
Plan now to stay at the Paris 
this summer. You'll like it too! 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 double 


Send us this ad for special weekly rates 
MARTIN WALTER, M@gr. Write for Booklet B 


“ 





CAPE COp . 
FUN in the 
©” sun, sea, sand and 
surf—tuna and bass fishing, 
golf, sailing, or plain relaxin’ 
for the whole family—in a perfect 
story book setting on romantic old 


Please write for Map and Directory, 
% stating whether hotel, guest house, 
@ Cottage colony or season rental is 
a desired, to am A4 gs 

Chamber of Commerce, 
% 


Hyannis, Mass. 


CAPE COD" 


le, 
a 
oO 
ral 


cS) 
=) 
& 


knew it 
“SERENENE 


EXLRURY 
ee 


Rights was 


terest and famous historic buildings, re-created Williams 


Mason's Virginia Bill of 


WAS here that George 


adopted in 1776. Aside from its patriotic in 


burg is a complete vacation community with something of 


interest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, cycling, 


garden taurs. Fine lodgings in modern hotels, 
colonial guest houses and restored taverns. 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
$3.50 © Double 


WILLIAMSBURG 


INN 
For free schaol mate 


write to Fragces Diehl, Goodw Bu 


For reservations 
Frances 1. Burn 
or Willamsburg R 

; filth A 
Ta 


Mn we ee 
| wee hy VV . 


1699 © FIRGINIA'S COLONIAL CAPITAL 





| Ask Your Travel Agent About These 
LOW-COST, INCLUSIVE 


TOURS! 


Come to Tower Isle on an inclusive 
tour by air or ship, and get the most 
for your vacation budget. In our 
ideal summer’ climate you'll enjoy all 
outdoor sports, clever entertainments, 
calypso singing, native dancing, sight- 
seeing —you'll meet congenial people, 
you'll have the time of your life! See 


your agent today! 
HOTEL 
So Represented by 
ATLANTIC INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL SERVICE 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. Essex House, New York 19 


55 W. Washington, Chicago 2 


(WET 








Be sure to visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER i newvors 


@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 





Accommodeotions for 1000 guests 
[ise RADIO rant 
al °o T b L iM TIMES SQUARE | Comptete Guided Tour, $1.40 
udes Observation Roof 
CHESTERFIELD special i STUDENT anour 
Te 12 te 20) —#5¢ 
ow further ft mation wd 


130 West 49th Street. New York bem cup rates write: Rechatelter 


Write for illustrated +” Rockatelter 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET Plaza, New York 20, New Yor 
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Send a FREE 
sample copy of 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


to your friends ! 


At no cost or obligation to you 
we would like to send your 
teacher friends a free sample 
copy of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
with your compliments. Sim- 
ply fill in their names and ad- 
dresses in the spaces below, 
list your own name and ad- 
dress, and mail the coupon to 
us. Supply of sample copies is 
limited, so mail the coupon 


today. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send a free sample copy 
of THE INSTRUCTOR with my 
compliments to: 

Name 

St or o D 

City and Zone 


State 
Seeeseeeeeesesesesesseess 
Name 

St. or R.D 


City and Zone 


State 





Your name and address: 


SSCSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSESCeS H SSSSSSSSSSEFSECSSSSSSSSSCSSCSEC CSCS HSS LESS SSFECeSSSEEeESe 
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The Special-Delivery 
Message 


Continued from page 


He shouldn't spoil their Saturday 
afternoons like that 
Fred kicked a stone 
It rolled down a side 
1 still, struck with 
Hey, Mick,” he 
change our 
the 
climbing the 


out of his way 


path, and Fred 


stoor s sudden idea 
exclaimed Let's 
We'll go down to 
the river instead of 
ridge Then if Phil 
lows, he'll have to hunt for us all af 
ternoon. It will serve him right 
With Mickey fo Fred turned 


the cle 


plans 
cave above 


fol 


owing 


down path toward the river, 


hifteer 


througt 


ic away In min 
the 
| 


they were rawlu 


med out 


wn the cave 
was a tavori 
the boys in 


id been there 


entrance 
4 had found 
Good old Mom 


boy was ‘most always 


gnawed 
} 


ipple 
pocket 
knew a hungry 
Mickey explored the farthest crevices 
f the ive, which smelled delicious 
und spiders 
began to 
Fred 


s supposed to be hor 


reme 


the 


pain 


Ocky 
hot 
he groaned 
lash 
trouble! 


Mickey was besicke nina 
Boy, Mick, are in 
Fred moaned With this ankle I car 
home, everybody 
1 


never make t and 
thinks we're up on the ridge, so they 


here 
sed 


box 


never think of k ior us 
As Mickey whined 
hands, Fred felt 
gf Mick's collar 
He drew in a quick breath 
Phil! Phil 
up the search 
He d write a 


He'd write? 


oking 
nto 
dan 


ind mm 
the tin 
irom 

A mes 
probably 


ge to would 


and gone 
His 
With 


paper 


ve giver 


ome by now note 
woulders dro 
what He had no 
nothing to put 
med t 


Mickey see 
He sat 


yped 
pencil, no 
n that box 

read his thoughts 
dow bright 
Fred patted him thoughtfully 
fell 


is eves panting 


from 


Fred 


a drop of water 
id of a stalactite 
It reminded | of how damp 
und cold it would be to spend the 
night Suddenly that drop 


gave He supported 


ont 


mn the 


} 


him another idea 


m his good leg for a oment, 
und opened Mick's box He 


it and snapped it 


hirnself « 
then bent 
put something r 
shut 

He 
and hugged 
Ph he 
along the way 

Mickey gave a sharp little bark and 
hounded out of the Fred 
red hit over but 


around Mick 


Straight to 


his 


him 


arms 
hard 


whispered, 


“ vund 


and no loafing 


boy! 


entrance 


drag mself to look out, 


sight 
told 


the dog was already out of 


Nothing 


himself 


to do but wait now, he 

trving to get as comfortable 

as possible Wait 
As it happened, he 


ny, too, while he 


ind hope 
did 


was 


think 


and 


some 
waiting 
hoping. 

but it was 
Fred 
on the path above 
heard 


hours, 


like 


thirty 


It seemed 


nly about minutes before 
heard voices calling 


Before he could even answer, he 
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footsteps crunching outside, and then 
*hil’s anxious face was framed in the 
entrance. Phil's and Fred's fa- 
appeared behind him. Fred 
grinned, and even forgot his swollen 
ankle until his father touched it. 

Meanwhile, Phil was saying, “When 
you didn’t get back by 6:30, your dad 
ask about you I 
sure glad to hear Mick's scratch on 
the door.” 


cave 


thers 


came over to was 


I kept hoping you'd be able to fig- 
the Fred said I 
couldn't write a note without paper or 
Then he clapped his friend's 

1 didn't 
after going 
ifternoon. | 


ure out message 


really deserve 
off and le: 
should 


Then we could have 


your 
help 
this 
und helped you. 
been together 
As Phil 


father 


ving you 


have stayed 


Fred's 


from hi 


smiled forgivingly 
pulled a roll of 
Mother 


she 


gauze 


pocket figured something 
made me brir 
will be just riaht to bind yo 


Then with help you'll be able 

home He started to un 
then turned to Phil 
way, Phil, what made you so 


in the He 


1t have any pencil or paper 


gauze; 


cave: just 


other 


showed 


und Fred grinned at each 

t something that 
though, 

Mickey brought me the tip of one of 
I knew it couldn't 
plac c this 


just 
Phil answered 
icicles 


those stone 


ome trom any except 


cave 


The Moogic Stick 
Continued fror page 2! 
hard to understand the 

ys he said and did 
Suddenly Uncle Roy 
thumb and finger impatiently 
We'll 
valk at this 
For a 


was forgotten 


snapped his 
Come 
Come! never get on with our 
rate 


stick 


woods 


minutes the moog 
Walking in the 


such Everything 


few 


fun. 

and fresh 
Sen pointed to the 
“It's an o 
I've al 


ollection of 


A aS aiways 
melled so clean 
Look there! 


tip end of a branch ld ori- 
s nest. Isn't it a 
s wanted one for my « 
I wish I could get it! 

and Kathy looked up at 


» Roy twisted his mus- 


beauty 


nes 


ts 
ce Roy 


1 in the tree. You could 
said Kathy 

oriole’s nests are 
Ben “They build 
on the end of a high 


from animals and 


ever reach it 
That's 


at get, said 


why 
em ‘way out 
limb so they're safe 
people.” 

Roy 


you 


LU ncle began twirling his stick 


hildren forgotten 

handed 
“Hop up on my 
Boy, and see if the moog 


Crvuess have 


about moogic,” he said and 
the stick to 
shoulders 
stick will knock it 
In a jiffy, Uncle Roy was balancing 
The stick just 
reached the nest and after poking at 
the places where it was fastened to the 
limb, finally knocked it to the 
ground 
What a 
picked 


thought 


Be n 
lown for you 


Ben on his shoulders 


jen 


said, as he 
it up to examine it I never 
I'd He held out 


the woven pouch for his uncle and sis- 


beauty he 
have one 


ter to see 
“Nor 
had it not 
Kathy 
1lOOKS 
stand Uncle Roy's strange words 


would you have had this one 
moooooG I¢ 
quick 


beginning to under- 


for 
Ben 


heen 
ind exchanged 
They were 
Does it do moogic just once or can 
it do * asked Kathy 
Time will tell, Roy, as 
he walked along quickly tapping the 
moogic stick on the ground. 


lots of moogic? 


said Uncle 


“Oh, here's a brook,” said Ben. “I 
, wonder if it’s deep. Guess I'll take 
off my shoes and socks and see.” 

“Hold on,” said Uncle Roy, and 
this time he shook the stick sternly at 
Ben. “Don’t ever, imy boy, step in 
strange waters. Thefe are better ways 
of finding out how deep a brook is.” 
Uncle Roy began twirling the stick 

“I know! I know!” Kathy began 
jumping up and down. “We can find 
out with moogic. Please let me work 
moogic. Ben has had a turn.” 

“Very well!” Uncle Roy handed the 
stick to Kathy. 

Kathy stooped over and lowered the 
stick in the water. When she pulled it 
up she showed Uncle Roy where the 
water mark came on the stick. 

“See, moogic says the water is quite 
deep.” Kathy's eyes twinkled. 

Now that the children understood 
the use of the stick they began search 

ing for ways to use it 

They discovered it was fine for hold 

ing up a barbed-wire fence to help 
each other crawl under. They learned 
how helpful it was for poking under 
leaves to find checkerberries 

And if we should be in danger of 

attacked by a snake, the stick 
would be a protection,” said Ben 

You're right,” said Uncle Roy 

“There are any number of ways a stick 
can work moogic 

Then he pointed the stick at the 
lowering sun. “Just now moogic teils 


being 


us it’s time to be starting for home 
And I'm glad I have moogic to help 
me My legs aren't very spry.” 

“Let's each get our own, 
Kathy said to Ben 

In a Uncle Roy, 
Kathy, and Ben set out for home, each 
carrying a sturdy moogic stick. 


one of 


tew minutes, 


Let’s Play Cowboy 
Continued from page 12) 


Contrary to 
stories the pupils had heard, they now 
learned that im settling the West, the 
ranchers and had to work 
together for 


CULMINATION 


left the ranch, parents 
invited to a Friday afternoon 
“roundup” complete with chuck wag- 
on and Western music. Wearing their 
scarves, the told about the 
activities on the three ranches, 
and they wound up the program with 
a simple Western dance. The parents 
entered the spirit of the event. 
When the camp cook shouted, “Come 
and get it,” they all lined up to be 
served from the chuck wagon 


EVALUATION 


cowboys 


fashion (no shovwting 


cattlemen 
sury ival 


Before we 
were 


ranchers 
many 


into 


The and cowgirls have 
“moved” back to the city now, taking 
with them a clearer picture of Western 
ranch life and what it means to their 
country the sound effects of 
six-shooters and hoofbeats. 


besides 


EpitoriaAL Note: Some recent books 
about cowboys for children from five to 
ten years old are: Teras Pete, Little 
Cowboy, by Jene Barr (Albert Whitman 
& Co., Chicago 6); Surprise for a Cow- 
boy, by Clyde R. Bulla (The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York 16); The Round- 
up at Bar-C Ranch, by Genevieve Cross 
Publications, New York 7); 
Lance and Cowboy Billy, by Jack Holt 
and Catolyn Coggins (Whittlesey House, 
New York 18); Why Cowboys Sing, in 
Teras, by LeGrand ( Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville 2, Tenn.); Texas Star, 
by Enid L. Meadowcroft (Crowell, see 
above); Teras Tomboy, by Lois Lenski 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 5); 
Cowboy Joe of the Circle S, by Helen 
Rushmore (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
New York 17); Cowboys, Cowboys, Cow- 
selected by Phyllis R. Fenner 

Franklin Watts, Inc.. New Yerk 17); 
Cowboy Sam, by Edna Walker Chandler 
(Beckley Cardy Co., Chicago 16). 


(Cross 


boys, 





Mistress Betsy 
and the Flag 


Continued from page 59) 
SETTING 
A window center back is framed by 
white ruffled curtains and looks out on 
a garden. 
left. At stage right is a blue-tiled fire 
place with a wing chair on one side 
and a chair with a sewing table near 
by on the other side. Upper left, is 
china cupboard with glass doors. 
drop-leaf table is down center with 
four chairs around it and a bow! of 
roses on it 


There is one door down 


COSTUMES 


According to one account, Betsy was 
wearing a silky-looking dress with a 
softly draped overskirt, lace at the 
neck and eibows, a lace cap and apron, 
and slippers with square silver buckles 
Her fnends no doubt dressed in sim 
ilar fashion 

An easy way to costume a little girl 
for such a play is to take one of the 
child’s own print dresses and run a 
double gathering thread up the center 
front of the skirt 
crepe paper or three yards of stiff cioth 


From two rolls of 
book muslin) which matches one of 
the colors in the dress, make a gath 
ered skirt with a belt of tape, 
the ends long enough to tie. This is 


leaving 


worn under the dress 

Touches of lace at the neck and 
sleeves and a lace cap are attractive, 
iS are silvered shoe buckles 

For the men, knee breeches can be 
made from old trousers cut off or 
rolled up Wide lape ls and epaulettes 
may be cut from paper and attached 
to a knee-length top coat, buckles for 
from cardboard 


shoes may be made 


painted silver. Touches of lace at the 
sleeves and a stock made from a hand- 
kerchief and a strip of cloth are inter- 
esting additions. 

Cotton batting sewed to a skull cap 
made of stretchy material forms wigs 
for men and women. 

See “Colonial Costumes in a Jif- 
fy,” in the February 1949 issue of 
Tne Instructor 

There is 
to make a five-pointed star with onc 
clip of the scissors on page 43 of 
Tue Instructor for June 1949 


page $5, 
a diagram showing how 


Eprroriat Note: The fact that Betsy 
Ross was not named in the Congressional 
Record as the one who made the flag 
which was adopted by Congress has 
been taken by some to mean ‘hat there 
is no truth in the report. According to 
Grace Humphrey, author of Women in 
American History (Bobbs-Merrill), Betsy 
told her children and grandchildren of 
her part in the historic event and they 
wrote down their recollections of her 
stories. From various accounts of the 
making of our flag, the author developed 
this play, and by referring to still other 
sources editorial revisions have been 
made. Whether you accept the material 
as factual or legendary, the play should 
help children appreciate the fact that 
busy important men regarded the mat- 
ter of devising a national emblem worthy 
of their careful attention. 


Vacation in the City 
Continued from page 61 


Some children may like to make 
things, so the ‘materials are supplied 
und they can do handcraft work. Oth 
ers like to learn folk dances and circle 
games. Your older brothers and sis- 
ters might like to learn about trees and 
There are alse fishing, canoe 
other interesting 


flowers 
ing, archery, and 
things to do 
LENORE—But when is the picnic? 
PARK LEADER—You may gd on a pi 
nic any time that you want to go. Of 
course your parents or an older person 
Then you can cook 


must go with you. 
Afterward 


your meals in the park. 


you can take a long hike through 
beautiful trails in the woods. ~ But we 
must be going now, children. Good 
by, and don’t forget to enjoy our parks 
this summer. 

The parade marches off stage 
Ronald, Noreen, and Lenore follow 
Diane and her mother are still at the 
gate 

DIANE (after others have left)—Oh, 
Mother, I don’t see how I'm going to 
have time to do everything I want to 
do this summer! 


ACT Ill—Last Day of Vacation 


Diane and her mother are sitting in 
the front yard. Mr. Acey is standing 
at bus step reading paper. Mrs. Granet 

nters and goes to bus stop 
DIANE—Tomorrow school begins and 
all of the children have come home 
Betty, Herbert, and 
Richard are coming to see me for a 
few minutes, Mother Won't I sur 


irom vacation 


prise them though! 
MRS. ELSON— You surely will 

Children enter from left 

Hello, Diane. We just got 


home and came right over to see you 


BETTY 


We had so much fun at the seashore 
this summer. I felt sorry for you in 
this duil city. 
INANE 
What did you do this summer? 
Herpert— We 


I am so glad to see you all 
went swimming al 
most every day and we played on the 
beach 


cral times we went to an amusement 


Once we went fishing and sev 


park. Did you stay at home all sum 
mer, Diane? ‘ 

No, I went swimming in the 
And I went to sum 
mer school every morning so that I'm 


DIANE 
pool quite often 


all caught up with my schoolwork, 
petTry—That’s nice! Now you will 
be in the same grade we are 
pIANE~—In the afternoon | sometimes 
went to the museum and learned to 
make things or to the playgrounds to 
sing and dance and play games. But 
of all the things I did this summer I 
liked best the picnics in the parks and 
the long hikes through the woods 
seTry—I guess it isn't so bad to stay 
in the city all summer if you know 
We'll be 
Good 


what to do and where to go 
secing you in school tomorrow 
by, Diane 

Children exit and Mrs. Elson and 
Diane go inside house. Mr. Acey low 
ers paper and looks up street for bus.) 

MRS. GRANET—Well, Mr. Acey, I 
guess your plan for the parade was a 
great Many more children 
attended the summer schools and play 
grounds, the museym and library, and 
the pools and parks than ever before. 

MR. acEY—Indeed it was a success, 
but we could not have done it without 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Oh, 
here comes our bus now 


success 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mrs. Elson and Mrs. Granet wear 
hats and carry purses in Act 1. Diane 
and the other children wear school 
clothes. Mr. Acey wears a business 
suit and a hat. 

The children in the parade wear 
pointed hats made from colored con- 
struction paper At the point of each 
hat a tassel of narrow strips of crepe 
paper is fastened. 

Each child in the parade carries a 
horn made of '*” dowel rod about two 
feet long with a construction paper 
funnel fastened at one end. From the 
horn hangs a banner 18” x 24”, made 
of either cambric or paper. On each 
banner there is a picture on one side 
and lettering on the other 

Suggested phrases for the different 
banners are: 

4. Summer-School banners. 

1. Come to summer 
morning 
2. Catch up Ww ith your grade. 


school every 


3. Reading, 
guage. 

+. Work hard and you will be pro- 
moted. 

B. Recreation-Center banners. 

1. Recreation centers for children and 
adults, 

2. Enjoy our 
and parties 
3. Learn to sew, knit, crochet, and 
make things. 

+. Come to our 
movies, picnics. 
C. Library banners. 
1. Visit the Free Public Library. 

2. You may borrow four books at a 
time, 

3. Read books on travel or adventure. 
+. Read fairy tales or true stories. 

D. Junior-Museum banners. 

1. Come to the Junior Museum. 

2. Come to our workshops and classes. 
3. Join our Clay, Art, Nature, and 
Indian Clubs 

+. Use water colors, chalk, and cray- 
ons. 

E. Banners for the pool 

|. Come to Newark’s safe pools. 


2. Learn to swim; earn an emblem 


3. Keep cool in our pools. 

+. Obey all our safety rules, 

F. Banners for the parks. 

1. Play in our parks. 

’. There are seesaws, slides, ping-pong 
tables, and tennis courts 

}. Cook on an outdoor fireplace. 

+. Go fishing, hiking, canoeing, or do 
folk dances 


writing, spelling, lan- 


folk dancing, parades, 


swimming parties, 


A Kindergarten Circus 
Continued from page 14) 


wrapped in tissue paper and stuffed 
down into the end of the trunk gave 
enough weight so that it could be 
swayed, 

The trainers wore black open- 
crowned stovepipe hats which were 
made by the teacher. 

Our tightrope walkers were dressed 
in paper skirts. Each carried a small 
Japanese paper parasol 

The strong men each had a long 
broom handle for a heavy bar 
Weights were made by covering small 
shoe boxes with black paper and 
equipping them with handles. On 
one side was a white sign: “100 Ibs.” 

Snake charmers headdresses 
of silk triangles sewed to fitted head- 
bands. Cloth snakes twisted around 
their heads and arms. Each had a 
sectional snake purchased at the store. 
Black threads attached to the heads 
of these snakes enabled the children 
to make the heads appear to rise 
up toward the charmers, One child 
played a toy musical pipe 

The clowns wore ruffs and conical 
caps topped with tissue-paper pom- 
pons. The ruffs were made in the 
same way as the lions’ manes. Instead 
of being cut into fringe, they were 
pleated and pasted onto a neckband 
so that a narrow frill stood up, and 
a wide one hung down and out. —Two 
carried party noisemakers. Two had 
balloons they blew up and burst dur- 
ing their act. 

All the tumblers wore their regular 
school clothes. 

Each member of the band wore a 
crownless hat made frem a strip of 
red construction paper 7” wide, A 
2” band of blue was pasted along the 
bottom of the open crown for decora- 
tion. A big tissue-paper pompon was 
attached to the front 

All headbands were lined for 
strength with 2” sticky tape and all 
the skirt bands were treated the same 
wat 

Gur circus made a very effective 
pageant which was enjoyed by the 
parents, and every child loved taking 
part in it. 


wore 


YOU CAN EARN 
$100 EACH WEEK 


Easy—Pleasant Summer Work 


We have exclusive territories for am- 
bitious teachers, principals and su- 
perintendents to capitalize on the 
experience they have had with chil- 
dren. Territories are now wide open 
and have never been covered. Liberal 


commissions paid. 


The Child's Werld, not an encyclo- 
pedia but an entirely new and beau- 
tifully illustrated children's set, sells 
quickly and easily to the homes of 
young children; pre-school through 


elementary. 

This new 6-volume set now enthusi- 
astically received by educators, par- 
ents and child-guidance experts. 


Sales equipment and training fur- 


nished free. Part or full-time work 


Write: 


THE CHILD'S WORLD, INC. 
308 West Washington Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 














Make a Note 
of This! 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


MUSIC MADE EASY 


CHARTS 


A new, modern visual aid for 
teachers who want practical help 
in nting music fundamentals. 

twenty charts in this set 
cover the music theory required 
in the elementary school. Simple 
and concise, the explanations are 
illustrated wherever possible. 

The charts proceed in logical se- 
quence from the explanation of the 
simple staff to the common musical 
terms. Required sight reading is 
simplified by presentation of sym- 
hols, time and key signatures, and 
the chromatic onle. 


Price, postpaid $1.25 


Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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VOU°RE INVITED | 





$1,000 


THE INSTRUCTOR for ac- 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach 


is offered by 


ers in 1951 (or in 1950 after October 15) 

.« Weuldn't it seem good te you to 
put away a nest egg for a still later trip, 
or for some other pet project? Here's 
Besides, 
ning Travel Letters published in THE 
INSTRUCTOR help other teachers to 


decide where to go, and make them re- 


your opportunity! prize-win- 


alize how valuable Travel can be to 


them professionally and personally 
This is YOUR invitation to participate 


Prizes? Here they are! 


16 Cash Prizes 

$250.00 
150.00 
75.00 
60.00 


First Prize 


Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 


0 Prizes of 


Prize 
40.00 
25.00 
400.00 


Prize 
Prize 
$10.00 each 


Total $1,000.00 


Anyone who has complied with the Con 


test rules, and is not awarded a cash 


prize, will receive one of the famous 


Instructor Illustrated Resource Units as 


a consolation prize. 


Travel 
as you please—by any public or private 
means of transportation 

You are eligible to enter the Contest 
if you are a teacher in active service (or 
subject to call as a substitute), a school 
librarian, school administrator, or super 
UNLESS 
2nd, or 3rd prize in a previous 
Instructor Travel Contest {li manu 
scripts must reach THE INSTRUCTOR 
offices by October 15 


Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 


visor have been award 


ed let, 


you 


To enter the 


below-—cither pasted on a post card or 


(first class) in an envelope. You may 


of the 


counrons on 


send with it any Travel Guide 


pages 56, 58, 
Travel Editor 


and general 


and 60, but address the 
We will mail you a copy of the Con- 


Rules, 


manuscript, 


test with Cover Sheet for your 


without obligating you in 
Clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! If 


clip the blank, ask us for another 


amy way. Se. 


you are not free to 


We Followed the Klondike Trail 


(Continued: from page 52 


the suf, 
ec Static 


and helping 
Malemute pup, 
mouse - 
habits 


basking im 
Cookie, the 
lemmings 


those strange 


migratory 


hunt 
like creatures 
baffle the naturalists 

Later in the week 
Haines and boarded a big blue bus of 
British-Yukon Navigation Com 
for Whitehorse and the 
Haines Cutoff and the 
internationally im 


whose 


we returned to 
the 
pany bound 
Yukon, via the 
Alaska Highway, 
portant 
Our 
the old 
Klukwan 


ber of 


Mile 23 at 
village of 


num 


was at 
Indian 


first stop 
Chilkat 
In the village are a 
two-story tribal 


Chilkats keep 


treasures 


tall houses 
the 


uncestral 


many of 
We 


costumes, 


where 
their were 
ceremonial 
rattles, 


priv leged to see 


rotesque medicine original 


Chilkat blanket designs, and grucsom« 
wartare 

the Border 
Alaska and 
checked 
customs before re 
suming mur the Haines 
Hichway, which follows the route of 
the old Jack Dalton Toll Road 
Yukon 

The 
through a 


trophies of carly-day savage 
The sec 
boundary 

British ¢ 


with 


yd stop was at 


line between 
lumbia Here we 
the Canadian 
ourney over 
into 
the 
road 5 a 
rugged 
mountain peaks, miles of 
rocks, strug 


glacial 


ribbon of smooth 


ness wilderness « 
towering 

lossal, glacier-scraped 
and mo 


It crosses the path of 


forests gray 


" 
mad 

brawl 
June 


und rivers still were 


ivalanches and courses along 


streams In early 


lakes 


snow 


mountain 
of the 


and 


my 
lay deep along the 
eat 
the 
the 


frozen 
roadside Trees were not yet in 
Midmorning we 
Lake Dezdeasch 
nevitable mug-up It con 
sisted of coffee 
great slabs of delicious pumpkin pi 
The Haines Cutoff ends at its inter 
section with the Alaska Highway 
Mile 1016 on that highway as meas 
wed from Dawson Creek, British Co 
Reaching this point at noon, 
the 


stopped at 
roadhouse for 
Alaska 
and 


cups of steaming 


lumbia 
we had a 
Haines Highway 


Afterward we 


delicious dinner at 
Inn 

participated in ; 
the Junea 1 
Commerce to dedicate 
the highway 
hours of driving 
the sprawling 
frontier town of Whitehorse, 
banks of the mighty Yukon 
streets of Whitehorse are 
rou ky The buildings are 
and architecture is of 


vintage 


ceremony arranged by 
Chamber of 
un Alaska 

A few 


brought us to 


sign on 
southward 
dusty 
the 
The 
wide and 
scattered 


on 


their pioneer 
The number of log houses is 
umazing. Whitehorse resembles noth 
ng so much as a Western 
sans horses and hitching racks! 

We visited the original cabin of 
Sam McGee, made famous in Robert 
Service's poem, “The Cremation of 
Sam McGee.” We went inside the 
Old Log Church where Service, 


movie set 


aaa aaa aa aca wc ae ewer ewe ene eet 


195] Srauel Contest 


Please send me yout Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter 
telling about my Vacation Trip 


Dear Travel Editor 
which | expect to write 


My Name is it Mr so state) 
Street or 2.0. 
P.O. & Zone 


Grade G School ‘or other position 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends 


NAME 


_ 


INSTRUCTOR 


of THE I 
Dansville, N.Y. 
I 
! 


Magazine. 


1 plan to go ‘have been) to] 


State 


ADORESS 6-5 


i 
1 
1 
i 
1 
i 

| 
i 
i 

J 
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the “Bard of the Yukon,” worshiped 
and where he was clerk of the vestry 
Whitehorse preserves a number of 
old royal mail coaches used to carry 
from Whitehorse to Dawson in 
the days before airplanes. There are 
also several of the old bobsleds used 
when the thermometer dropped far 
below zero and the Yukon was frozen 
We stood on the banks of the Yu- 
and thought of the countless 
numbers of gold seckers who had 
braved the perils of its rapids, swirl- 
ng currents, and flood tides to glean 
the rich harvest of gold in the heart 
f the Klondike wilderness. A tall 
white stern-wheeler lay at the dock 
waiting for the spring ice to leave the 
that the short 
traffx 
gleamed in 


mail 


kon 


waterways so summer 


eason of could begin 
I he huge 
mat ot 

Dhere roar 
is great silver ships of the Pan Ameri 
in World Airways System, and Ca- 
idian ships, flew in and out of this 
nportant interior town. 

Since the season was rapidly ap- 


river 
wheel 1 fresh 
orange paint 


was a constant above us 


proaching the longest day in the year, 
there was no complete darkness in the 
short northern night. 

We boarded the narrow-gauge train 


of the White and Yukon Rail 


road, on Monday, and soon we were 


Pass 


toughest 110 
miles of railroad in the world. This 
marvelous mountain engi- 
neering follows the famous old Klon- 
dike Trail along the Skagway River. 
It connects tidewater (Lynn Canal 
vith the the Yukon 
that river starts its meandering 
the Bering Sea The first 
railroad ever built in Alaska, it was 
begun in 1898 and finished in 1900 
It cost $10,000,000. 

Our first stop was at Carcross, tiny 
hamlet at the foot of Lake 
tennett. Here we inspected the elab 
orate excursion boat “Tutshi,” which 
runs up West Taku Arm 

After following Lake Bennett for 
thirty-two miles, we arrived at the 
head of the lake where the White 
Pass and Yukon Route maintains a 
inchroom At long tables covered 
with cloths sat down to a 
meal of roast 
vegetables, big juicy ap 
slices of rich 
und thick coffee 

The scenery at Lake Bennett is im 
Great black mountains with 
sheer for hundreds 
blue of 


cascade 


hugging south across the 


piece of 


headwaters of 
“ he re 


course to 


lovely 


snowy we 
d hote 


gravy 


table moose, 
brown 
ple pies, large cheese 


mugs of 


pressive. 
snowy 
of feet 


the 


summits 
the 
Giant 


rise 
shimmering 
waterfalls 


from 
water 

nto the lake 
Lake 
is truly 
cautiously 


Bennett to Skagway the 
he train 
trestles, 
along rock, 
sround horseshoe bends and hairpin 
Far below, in the depths of 
the boulder-strewn ravine, one catches 
glimpses of the torrential Skagway 
River on its way to the sea Here we 
ad breath-taking vistas of the peril 
ous Trail of "98 over which struggled 
thousands of men in the frenzied days 
of the gold rush 

At Inspiration Point the train 
topped We climbed on the 
wooden platform which clings to the 
mountainside and looked _ straight 
into Dead Horse Gulch This 
terrible chasm into which three 
thousand unfortunate pack 
fell A memorial has been erected 
by the Ladies of the Golden North 

The last twenty miles of the trip 
nto Skagway afforded many spine- 
chilling thrills. The track drops 
sharply down in a winding, tortuous 
It crosses the paths of tremen- 


I rom 
scenery magnihcent 


high 


solid 


creeps over 


mountainsides of 


irves 


out 


down 
is the 
animals 


trail 


dous avalanches. It tunnels through 
solid thicknesses of black granite and 
creeps across the face of jagged, for- 
bidding cliffs. It crawls precariously 
across a slender cantilever steel bridge 
215 feet above the boulder-strewn 
gorge. At one place the L-shaped 
railroad bed is cut from solid rock so 
steep and smooth shat workers had to 
be lowered over the edge with ropes 
to put in the first drill holes. 

Once past these terrifying mountain 
slopes, we crossed the moraine of a 
great glacier and rolled smoothly 
alongside the rocky river bed into the 
very heart of the quaint old town of 
Skagway There is little here to re- 
mind one that it once boasted a popu- 
lation of ten thousand and was under 
the rule of one of the most desper 
ate of bandits—Jefferson Randolph 
soapy Smith During the gold 
rush, his name spelled terror from the 
docks of Seattle to the 
dance halls of Dawson. Here was the 
port of entry to the gold fields 

The flare of ac 
tivity second World War 
the White Pass and Yukon 
played an important part in trans 
porting men and material for the con 
struction of the Alaska Highway. Its 
main reason for existence now is the 
business of maintaining the railroad. 

The “Princess Louise,” luxurious 
ship of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
was docked at Skagway We booked 
passage on her and were back in Ju- 
neau at eight the morning 


glittering 


town saw a great 
during the 


when 


next 


A Jaunt 
through Eastern Canada 


Continued from page 53 


reached St. land 
the falls 


cause ol 


John—by we saw 
that reverse themselves 
the tide, which sometimes 
a height of sixty feet. 


New Brunswick has much of pri- 


be- 
rises to 


meval forest and is a sportsmen’s par- 
adise. It was a thrill to Indian 
guides. There were many lumber 
mills, and at some points the St. John 
River was filled with logs. 

There is not only history and geog- 
raphy, but there are people! On 
different had re- 
pairs made on our car, and we found 
the service efficient, the fair, 
and the people extremely helpful 
though they might never 
their One eve- 
ning on the Gaspé Peninsula we found 
ourselves the night 
but without a dine We 
asked if had. The 
householders happy to be of 
service to us in our plight and in their 
unpretentious dining had 
1 delightful meal, some 
Gaspésian delicacies 


see 


three occasions we 


costs 


realized we 
pass way again. . . 


with lodging for 
place to 
food could be 
were 
room we 


including 


Later on, in our rambles down the 
Maine coast and along ( ape Cod, we 
became much interested in commer- 
cial fishing. Lobster pots, weirs, dry- 
ing codfish, mending of nets and prep- 
uration of boats for fishing, freezing 
plants, and many other aspects of pro- 
viding fish for America’s tables—all 
were new to us and fascinating. De 
their and strenuous 
work, and despite the necessities of 
speed (tide and fish wait for no man 
we always found fishermen ready to 
answer our many questions . 

Just as it is difficult to describe ade- 
quately all the wonderful details of a 
long trip, so it is hard to summarize 
all the enduring values which are the 
rewards of travel. Suffice it to say 
that our trip not only refreshed and 
renewed us for the new school year 
but made us look forward with eager 
our next vacation, that we 
might travel once again 


spite hazardous 


ness *to 





New for 


Vacation is coming 


You ,*3s* 
oS) 


(Ope) 
Ely 


this month, so— 


EVERYTHING HERE IS JUST FOR YOU 


It comes in the popular 
paisleys, polka dots, and 
solids—this new and very 
charming Hollywood Hed 
Topper; and it is avail- 
able in colors to fit into 
every corner of your sum- 
mer wardrobe. You can 
wear it in at least twelve 
different ways to suit your 
The version 
shown here is delightfully 


personality. 


Espadrilles are the perfect footwear for 
square dancing and all sorts of informal 
vacation you'll be glad 
to know that you can buy a pair for 
$2.60, postpaid. They 
4 to ll. The sturdy cotton uppers are 
red, blue, black, or 
white; the made of 
fiber. Order from Fred Leighton, Inc. 
15 East 8th St.. New York 3; give your 
shoe size and enclose a print of your 
stockinged foot. 


activities, so 


come in sizes 


green, brown, 


soles are tough 


This 


newest 


“Lip Bar.” the 
thing 
glamorous Hollywood 


from 
will certainly lend 
sparkle to your dress 
ing table, and help 
keep your assortment 
of lipsticks right at 
your Singer tips as you 
prepare to face your 
public. 
a good word to use, 


(Yes, face is 


Piqué is quite the thing this season, 
and, as everybody knows, there's noth- 
ing like a crisp white collar to set off 
, dark 
for being interested in a piquant little 
creation available from the Casual 
Corner, 3413 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 8 D.C. ($3.00 postpaid). 
The collar buttons in the back, and has 


dress—both very good reasons 


two points in front, very trim and tai- 
lored. There are two buttonholes for 
the button in back, so you can adjust 
the size. For variety, you can add or 
subtract a neat triple tab bearing your 


initials (in red only). 
“ 


carrying 
cow hide 


You will enjoy 

this handsome 

bag in suntan, 
navy, red, green, bamboo, 
or black. Two sizes to 
choose from, Will 
you have it in size 744" x 
65," at $6.00, or the room- 
ier one, 8°," x 744", at 
$9.55? (These prices in- 
clude the tax.) The ad- 
justable belt comes im the 


brown, 


demure, but it can just as 
well be dashing—or dig- 
You will wear it 
golfing and to the movies, 


nified! 


driving a convertible, or 
walking in the rain. Nice 
to give away, too. It costs 
$1.95. Soft French crepe 
with rolled edges. Order 
from Spencer Gifts, 1117 
Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Like a dab of perfume now and then? 
Molyneux’s Vivre has the fragrance of 
It comes in a 
" 


a garden in full bloom. 
“Pocket Edition” for your purse, 
$3.25 plus 20% tax, from Molyneux, 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21. If 
you prefer your flowers one at a time, 
you might try White Lilac, from Mary 
Her Spillproof 
is $3.00, plus 
of toilet 


g 0Z., 


Chess (sate address). 

purse container, 1'¢ dr. 
20 tax; 
water, $1.75, 


and a 2-az bottle 
plus tax. 


but we weren't trying 
punny!) Will 
you have the gadget 
in clear, blue, or coral 
pink? In any color, 
it costs only $1.95. 
The Lip Bar is put out 
by Ranilom, Inc., 7504 
Bivd., Holly 
wood 46, Calif. (Sor- 
ry, the liptsicks don't 
come with it.) 


Sunset 


Have you ever wished you had a speedy 
books, clothes, 
letters, sheet music, and so on? Then 


you'll like the self-inking 


name stamp, in its own gleaming nickel 


way of marking your 


idea of a 
case, small enough to fit in your purse 
or pocket. (Use stamp-pad ink; or in- 
delible ink if you want to wash the 
You 


of block or script type, and if you want 


article.) may have your choice 


your address as well as name, 


fone 


your 
Your name 
line), $1.39; three lines cost $2.25: and 


it can be included. 
you order from the Monogram Shop, 
4 Westminster St., Providence 3, R.1. 


same colors for $1.95 (ne 
tax for this). To get that 
personal touch, add your 
initials in gold-«olored 
metal: $.35 for two, $.50 
for three. Order by mail 
from Muriel Duncan, 807 
Hopkins Ave. Haddon- 
field, NJ. The prices 
given include postage 

so, there you are, all 
fixed for a smart summer! 











Caruist THE PATH OF DISCOVERY— 
the wonderful St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers . . . the land of 
Champlain, Cartier and Frontenac 
... the traditions, customs and cos- 
tumes of France—transplanted a step 
from your door. 


EXPLORE HISTORIC CITIES . . . cosmopoli- 

tan Montreal . . . the Shrine of Brother André 

. « - Quebec and its quaint shops . . . the historic 
Plains of Abraham . . . Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 


ENJOY BREATH-TAKING SCENERY ... the majestic grandeur 
of the Saguenay .. . the rolling hills of the St. Lawrence . . . 
smart Murray Bay and charming Tadoussac. Choose from 
a variety of independent and all-expense trips—3 to 8 days. 


For Complete information See Your Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Detrou Philadelphia 
New York Toronto, Ont. 


Boston 
Chicago 








Will you have a new job in the Fall in a dif- 
ferent school? Or perhaps a new home address? 
Whatever the reason for a change in our rec- 
ords, help us keep THE INSTRUCTOR coming 
to you. Save yourself time and trouble by tell- 
ing us NOW what your new address will be. 


Fill out the coupon below with your name and 
address exactly as they appear on the wrapper 
of this copy—then fill out your new address. We 
must have your old as well as your new address, 


Take a minute now to fill out the coupon. 
Paste it on a penny postal card, and mail today. 
Then you'll be sure to get your September copy 
of THE INSTRUCTOR on time. 





THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

At present my addrese on your records is: 
Name 

St. or R.D. 

Post Office & Zone 

Please send THE INSTRUCTOR to my new address, which will be: 


State 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
Post Office & Zone 
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sJoferse & your fob, oo- 
how to hefp your countty now 


TEAM UP WITH THESE TYPICAL AMERICANS 
IN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


W “The United States Savings* Bonds and Southern Pacific Railroad Presi- 
I'm buying new for America’s defense dent, A. T. Mercier, Bacher adds, 
will add almost $100 a month to my “They're an extra step toward inde- 
company pension some day when I pendence in which the railroad helped 
retire.” says Frank Bacher, SP me by encouraging me to join the 


Engineer. Visiting with his old frien ayro avings Plan.” 
t \ th! ld f l, P us PI 


* Mrs. Eleanor Minkwic, dril! 


press operator of Burroughs Adding 


War Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at Burroughs,” says Mrs. 
Machine Company, introduces her Minkwi und have kept on buying 
Army veteran son, Vernon, to her them regularly. Today those bonds are 
boxs, John 8S. Coleman, Burroughs 


President In 1942 I began buying 


helping Vernon's G.1. allowance to 
see him through college! 


* oo oe 
US, Savings Bonds aeLDolense bonds 
Bay Ten Regalarhy! 


Topay join with these Americans — business leaders and employees 
— in their drive to make our country and our citizens more secure. If 
you're an employee, go to your company’s pay office now and start 
buying U.S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan—the 
safe, sure way to save for America’s defense and for personal 


dreams-come-true 


If you're an employer, and have not yet installed the easily han- 
dled Plan, you will soon be contacted by one of industry's leading 
executives. Sign up with him—and help him put the Payroll Savings 
Plan in every company lIitsa practi al. hard sense way to help pre- 
serve our nation’s future. its fortune, and the very institutions that 


make our lives worth while! 
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“The Glory 
That Was Greece” 
(Continued from page 54 


a stork’s nest on each of the four cor- 
ners of the roof! 

When we had worked our way 
through the narrow streets of once- 
famous Thebes and were standing 
near the remains of one of its seven 
gates, an old lady, attracted by our 
group, asked what the rocks were that 
we were interested in. When told, 
she said she had lived there twenty 
years and had never before known 

The roads and general conditions in 
southern Greece were much better 
Even the places of historical interest 
proved to be far more attractive. 
Dr. Wayce was waiting at Mycenae 
to guide us over the remains of 
the ancient palace The palace of 
Tiryns was studied on this same after- 
noon From here we went on to 
Nauplia, where we took a little boat 
out to La Bourtsi This former fort 
is now a small hotel The food, the 
atmosphere, the setting were perfect. 

While we were studying at Olym- 
pia, a wedding procession passed 
long the highway We heard the 
singing and looked up just in time to 
see the bride, dressed in white and 
riding a donkey beside her hushan 
Phey were followed by a large group 
of young men who, too, were riding 
donkeys and singing the bridal music 

Since I was from Corinth, Missis 
sippi, | had been anticipating the trip 
to Corinth, Greece At this place 
Dr. Oscar Broneet proved to be a 
wonderful guide Both the excava 
tions and the museum here were 
among the best we saw 

I had set my heart on seeing Rome 
Summer school was over in Athens 
August 9, and the “Nea Hellas” was 
to leave Piraeus on the 11th \ plane 
trip (by T.W.A was the only pos 
sible solution It would give me two 
lavs in Rome and I could board my 
ship at Naples 

What a thrill it was, after years of 
studying and teaching Latin, to visit 
the Colosseum, the Forum, the Pan- 
theon, and Trajan’s Column! I could 
not see everything, but I saw enough 
to make me want to go back 


Japan Today 


mtinued from page 54 


Low mats have given way to stools 
and benches. As a result of improved 
diet and posture, the average height 
of Japanese children has increased 
nearly two inches in five years 

I was taken through a large school 
plant by a Korean interpreter, who is 
a member of our Air Force 

On entering the grounds of the Ele 
mentary Section we saw several hun 
dred children doing folk dances to 
music provided by a loud-speaker in 
the school building Just inside the 
doors were racks where wooden shoes 
were placed as one entered 

Floors were bleached nearly white 
from daily scrubbings. Usually a small 
bamboo vase was hung near the front 
blackboard, and a few drawings were 
pinned up, but otherwise there was no 
olor in the rooms 

At the Second School we learned 
that classes are held in the morning 
and early afternoon Thursday after 
noons are tree Pupils were allowed 
to return if they chose to do extra 
work, and it looked to me as if they 
had all returned! 

We saw a sewing class where eleven 
year-old girls were making their own 
paper patterns, belore cutting out 
their garments. 

Many of the girls wore blouses and 
dresses that they had made Bows 


and pats showed our approval—or at 
least we hoped these motions weuld 
be so interpreted. Seven hundred and 
fifty pupils were in this building. 
English primers appeared in the fifth 
grade. All the pupils tried to get 
close enough to us to say, with pride 
of accomplishment, “Hallo, ladies!” 
At the last building we found 
American-born Japanese teachers. The 
demand for classes is so heavy here 
that the staff can handle only half the 
students at a time. Between four and 
five hundred go to school in the day- 
time and about as many at night. 
National interest in English is so 
keen that all newspapers in Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo ask volunteers to 
donate time to conversation classes. 
One beautiful trip was to a rest 
hotel far up in the mountains, and a 
very interesting one was to an experi- 
ment station where varieties of mul- 
berry were being tested to determine 
the best kind for feeding silkworms. 
We also visited a small room where 
rope was being twisted from’ rice 
straw, On a primitive machine Near 
by. mats were being made by hand 
and fastened onto frames for beds. 
Tokyo was fascinating with its 
countless shops The famous Ginza 
Street and the sidewalk stalls offered 
anvthing one could want to buy. ... 
On September 29 I left Haneda 
Airport on another Pan American 
clipper, bound for home 


An Exchange Teacher 
in South Africa 


Continued from page 54 


of the Transkei and the Wild Coast 
On a native bus that had one seat 
behind the driver for Europeans, we 
felt we were in “Darkest Africa” at 
last Black heads and bodies oozed 
out of every opening. Most of these 
people were workers returning to the 
sugar-cane farms and mills. The 
Pondos wore blankets dyed a light 
blue and anklets and bracelets by the 
dozen The Xosas had dyed their 
blankets an ochre red A naturally 
musical race, they had the bus fairly 
jumping with their tribal songs. 

In Johannesburg I had the thrilling 
experience of dropping down thou- 
sands of feet, in pitch darkness, into a 
gold mine. I saw the natives drilling 
nto the gold reef and followed the 
ore cars taking their loads to the 
crushers Aboveground we saw huge 
cyanide tanks for extracting the metal. 

From Johannesburg the Luxury Bus 
carried me to Pietermaritzburg, where 
I taught till the end of June. 

\t Easter I went by car to Rho- 
desia, to visit the Great Zimbabwe 
Ruins, Bulawayo, the Matoppo Hills 

mpressive burial place of Cecil John 
Rhodes), and Victoria Falls—with a 
flight over the falls and up the Zam- 
bezi River to see the great herds of 
game running over the veld below. 

My seven-league boots had a long 
way yet to take me when I boarded 
the Gerusalemme” July 11 and 
steamed up the east coast of Africa 
from Durban . 

Finally, after the stifling heat of the 
Red Sea, came Cairo with its glorious 
mosques, native bazaars, the fabulous 
King Tutankhamen treasures, and of 
course a trip to Memphis, Sakkara 
and Gizeh, where we rode camels to 
the Pyramids 

Then the boots grew wings. T.W.A 
took us to Athens and a reunion with 
a good friend in the office of Ameri 
can Aid to Greece On wings 
again, to Rome, filled with Holy Year 
pilgrims 

August 31 found me in England, at 
the fine new Southampton terminal, 
boarding the “Queen Elizabeth.” 








Dear Miss Owen, 
What a lovely 
my April Instructor, lt was 
breath of spring....our dancing teach 
er asked if she could have the cover to 

frame for her office. 
Helen Terpen, } ermont 


cover greeted me on 


truly a 


The pink border certainly improved 
the cover of the April Instructor . 
It really gave a very handsome effect 
Mary Willis, Texas 


We must be doing all right if we 
can please a New Englander and a 
Texan both with the same cover. 


* 


Wiss Owen, 

Mrs. Jones? We very 
sorry to hear about her accidemt. A few 
years ago when we stopped to see your 
plant during the summer it was she 
who took us around the building. 

Ellen Poppen, Indiana 


Dear 


How is were 


Well, Ellen, “Jonesy” had her last 
taken off today. She is still 
carrying one arm in a sling but that 
is very temporary. We hope she will 
he back with us soon. 


cast 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Thank you for editorial about 
My father has been a dog 

many years. Dog catchers 

eruel people they 

Actually they 

both 


your 
dog catchers 
catcher for 

are not the 
are caricatured as being. 
give humane 


mean 
protection te dogs 
and people 
Jane KR. Mitchell, [//linois 
We can easily agree with you, Jane. 
We have a friend who lives quite 
close to a dog pound and she save she 
must be very careful not to let her 
little cocker spaniel out of the yard 
for right away he runs off to the dog 
pound and scratches on the door to 
be let in. 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen 

Sure 
gold fish—or at least for the 
We made small 
painted them bright 
nished the m. 


you can make something for a 
iquartt u 
castles out of clay 
colers, and var 
Sally Taeton, 4labama 
lead 
What 
possibly be 


In our shop class with glass 
and calking, we 
mcer present 
for a goldfish 

John Faschnacht 


made aquariums 
could there 


California 


How about some goldfish food made 
white of egg and cornstarch 


from the 
and spread on cooky sheets to dry 
Elizabeth Trainor, Washington 


Well, there y are—when the ed- 
itors were stumped about what to do 
for a goldfish, up came oar readers 

three answers. It's really a 
very comforting situation for us and 
for all of you other subscribers to 
know that we are traveling in such 
inteHigent company. 


* 


Dear Miss Ouen 

Our class would like to tell you that 
we enjoyed drawing the pictures for the 
Instructor magazine. We want to thank 
you for the prizes. But more 
of these we enjoyed the ice 


than any 
cream and 
Faster 
eating 


cookies you sent to us for our 
party We had a lot of fan 
and listening to records 


2 
4 ¢ 
re rrr’ 





Se thanks again. We really 
ated the wonderful opportunity 
Joyce Johnston, Dansville, V.) 


We had fun, tov, choosing from all 
the fine pictures the sixth grade drew 
for us. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Will reprints of the article on School 
Defense in the April Instructor be avail- 
able? We would like to distribute 
them to our parents. Could we dupli- 
cate part of this article to send home 
local 


and quote from it in our news 
paper’ 


Sherman Forrest, Nebraska 

Although all the material in The 
Instructor is copyrighted, the timeli- 
ness and unt al quality of this arti- 
cle make us feel that we should give 
permission to any school to duplicate 
the article or quote from it as much 
as desired. Several teachers asked if 
there would be a sequel to the article. 
If and when a » is necessary it 
will certainly appear. lt is our sin- 
cere hope, however, that no further 
digeussion on the matter will be 
nerded. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

My class enjoyed the April calendar 
so much that I want to write and tell 
you. We named each of the ducks and 
made up stories and songs about them. 
Iwo littl boys in my class got ducks 
for Easter presents. They have 
living in our classroom ever since 


Joyce 


Hathaway, W est Virginia 

We understand that ducks can be 
trained to be good pets. One of our 
contributors had one named Alice 
who followed her around the farm 
very lovally. 


Viss Owen 

| was very 
of Martha P 
school psychologist. 


Dear 
interested in the account 
records of the 
I was a stutterer 
all through school and nothing was ever 
done te help me. When I was a fresh 
man in teachers college my speech 
Miss Ethel Tyson, helped me 
diffeulty. I can never 
tell you what it meant to me. The first 
thing | did was to call up my mother 
long distance and talk to her. I know 
everyone does not have instantaneous 
such as mine, but I have never 
seen a child that couldn't be helped if 
would just take the trouble 


in the case 


teacher 
sere ome my 


cures 


someone 
to try 
Patricia O'Neil, Pennsylvania 


We hope everyone who reads Miss 
O'Neill's letter will take note and 
be sure to give a helping hand to 
any child with a speech defect. 


. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The umbrella handwork on page 41 of 
the April Instructor was wonderful. It 
rained the very day my Instructor ar 
That was still March but | 
didn't see why | had to wait till April 
to try it. | gave the children paper and 
they cut umbrellas I made some 
tow We had fon doing it together 

Joanna Leachy, Montana 


rived 


while 


Clip out the page, Joanna. and trv 
it again next year. You will find 
it will be just as much fun the second 
time you do it. 


SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


LACK Hil 


Romance and high adventure beckon you to the un- 
spoiled western wonderland of friendly Soyth Dakota 
Rodeos, round-ups, pageants and plays recapture the 
Old West of Wild Bill Hickok and Poker Alice! Pine 


fringed highways and wooded trails . . 
sports . mighty Mt. Rushmore . Custer State 
with its herds of big game 


. all outdoor 


Park 


the nearby Badlands 


all this and more is family fun to enjoy and record with 


your camera, as you explore the splendor of the bighest 


mountains east of the Rockies! 


FRIENDLY HOSTS, COOL EVENINGS 


Here there's time to relax and enjoy your friendly host 


and the long cool evenings that climax each fun 


filed 


day. Here you may witness a performance of the Luenen 
Passion Play amid the inspiring beauty of Spearfish 
Canyon beneath a star studded canopy of spacious skies 

Whatever your whims, spine tingling fun or just ‘laz 


ing around’, you'll enjoy recreation that re-creates 
cherish. Plan NOW 


memorable interlude you ll always 


to come! 


Write for Colorful FREE FOLDER ‘H' 


a 





Economical 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lee, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


Cuprex 


A Merck Product 


One - Treatment 
Method-for 


STUDENTS: 
HEAD LICE 


of The PERSONAL 
INSECTICIDE 

In 2oz and 40z bottles 

At Your Vrugstore 


RAH N 
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INDEX, February 1951— June 1951 


Animals He Risked His Life in Freedom’s Cause—Paul Re- Games—See also Girls and Boys 


About Ducks (verse), Apr. "51, p. 4 vere, Apr. "51, ; Counting-Out Rhyme, A (song), June "51, p. 29 


i) 
Benje and the Pet Show (story), Apr. '51, p. 22 He Was Our First Naval Hero—John Paul Jones, Games, an Education for Living (article), Mar. °51, 
Betsey Puts on a Show (story), Apr. ‘51, p. 20 June “51, p. 51 p. 37 
7 He Was the First Signer—John Hancock, June °51, Hopscotch (song), Apr. "51, p. 39 
45 Marbles (song), Apr. ‘51, p. 39 


» £v 
H s Reaper Transformed Farming—Cyrus H. M« Play and Learn with Beanbags (game), May '51, p. 4 
Cor } 51 


2 
3/7 


Chickens alendar), Jun bl, p 
Elephants at the Circus John Steuart Curry (cov 
er), May ‘51 
Geese (calendar), mick, May ‘5 » Pp. 99 
Housing Problem (verse). pi... 8 { It All Started in a Little Brick Shop—He nry Ford, Girls and Boys 
Humming-Bird (verse), Ji l, Feb. ‘51, insid ack cover Aunt Grace’s Mailbag—See this department in each 
Kindergarten and Prir hild 1] ate Inter- Man Who Made the World Brighter, A~Thomas issue 
esting Spring t 5 : ircles andwork ), Edison, Feb. 51, inside fro over Crossword Puzzles 
Mar. ‘5l, p Many a School Is Named for His Horace Mann, Book Friends Puzzle, May °51, p. 39 
Little Duck Susannah (st ' 51, 2 May °51, p. 25 Crossword Puzzle That's Fun, A, June °51, p. 43 
May Basket, A (verse { Safety First, Apr. ‘51, p. 17 Number Crossword Puzzle, A, Mar. '51, p. 48 
Mischievous Kitten se), Feb. “51, ; Tea Party” That Made History, A, Apr. 51, p. 65 Valentine Puzzle, A, Feb. ‘51, p. 58 
Moths and Butterflies ticle), l.y Thoughts of Washington, Feb ’ Games 
Mouse That Turned Bluc, The ( 7 I'wo Great Negro Americans—Raly ; I Call Ball, June °5!, p +1 
Pet Show (verse), Apr 7 10 Jackie Robinson, Feb. '51, p. 27 Cork Bend, Apr. ‘51, p 
Pigs (calendar), May °5 , Count the Letters, A 
Press Along to the FE res), June ly Character Education—See also Special Days and Teachers’ Eastey Game, An, Mar.’ 
13 Help-One-Another Club Easter Game to Make, An, } 
Puppy for Karen and Robin, stor Mar. ‘51, p Baseball First? (story), May °5 Hearty Walk, A, Feb. ‘5 
Rabbits (calendar » “51.1 Bicyele School (story), Mar. ‘5 5 Irish Potato Race, } 
Sheep (calendar Si. Change of Plans, A (story), Ap 4 Name Tag, May °51, 
Snow-Bird, The ers ‘ 51, Don't Give Up (verse eb. ‘51, } ‘Or Gray Mule,” May 
Special-Delivery ssa re (st ‘ , p. 21 Forgetful Mr. Fin (story), 4 51, Walk the Line, Feb. ‘51, 
Spring on the I tures ’ ! Green Elves’ Ball, The r 5l,p.4 Word Scavenger, A, Mar 
Spring's Here \ Invitation from Too sto 4 a Handwork 
Squirrels’ Breakfast Saves the Day wy), ne "51,1 ‘ Baggy Valentine, A, Feb 
Mar. *5 l Birthday Book, A, May . 
Stand-Up Animals r k), ) 51, } ory), 51,1 t Bottle Vases, Mar. ‘51, p. 47 
Things We Can " f ‘ r , Ar 51, c ‘ llo y b. “51.1 Boy's Valentine, A, Feb. "51, p 
p. 43 irday ntes story), Ma l,} } Different Valentine, A, Feb 
Tilly Tadpole (sor , wr. “51, ‘ t es (verse), May 51, } Easter Chick, An, Mar. '51, } 
Ways of Traveling . 51 pec ivery Message, Th jut 5l,y l Easter Nut Cup, An, Mar. ‘5 
: urns (sone), Apr. "51, p. 39 Fun for Boys, Apr. '5', p 
April Fools’ Day T'reasu na It story), Mar. *51, ‘4 Fun with Circles, June °5 
April Fools’ Day, 1951 Styl ory), Apr. °5 } With Charity for All (story), May °51, ; Gift Card for Mather, 
You Don’t Need vs (story June "51, l Heart Marks the Spot, 
Hood for Your Doll, 4, Apr 
Circus—See also Girls and Boys Interesting Greeting Curds, Apr 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club At the Circus (picture), Jun : It’s Fun to Draw, Apr. '51, p. 5 
Arith tic Number Center, Ar unit t ie Circus Clowns—Here They ¢ t nlive “or May Day Is Coming, May °51, p. 4 
Buildir umber cat ' atwe . : 51 June Art Work (handwork), June °5 . Mr. Bie Ears, Mar. ‘51, p. 45 
p. 6 Circus Procession rse 51, New Clothes for Your Paper Dolls, June ‘51, $2 
No More Arithmetic (play), ay "Sl, p } Circus Thrills (sone), Jur t ; Paper-Plate Bunny, A, Mar. ‘51, p. 4 
N be " ‘ I , Al l. p. 2 Clown, The (sone t Pictures with Nail and Hammer, May "51, p. 38 
Primas rithr " seatwork), Apr. "51, p. Elephants at the Ci Johr vy (cov- Pixie Cap, A, June °51, p. 44 
29 er), May °51 Plaque for Mother, A, May °51, p. 38 
Using Word Phrases (seatwork), May "51, p. i Kindergarten Circus, A (article), June ” Play Purse, A, June "51, p. 4 
Merry-Go-Round (song , June ‘51, l Pussy-Willow Place Cards, Mar Si,y 
Art—See Art Masterpieces and Handwork Saturday Circus (story | Save-a-Penny Jar, June “51, p. 42 
Shakers for Picnics, June ‘51, p. 42 
Snow-Man Napkin Holder, A, 
Spool Animals, Apr. "51, p. 5! 
Easter—See also Girls and Boys Tin-Can Drum, A, June ‘51,1 
Amateur Easter Bunnies (story), : 1 35 Treasure Box, A, June “51, 7 
Annette and the New Hous lp Valentine Fun, Feb. "51, 7 
At Easter Time Decorate Your or Spring We Made a Train, Apr. °5 
Flowers (handwork), Mar. '5!, p. 2¢ Wire Solder Plaques, Apr. 
Big Easter Egg, The (picture), Ma t Parties 
Easter Bunnies from Newspapers (handwork), Mar Cooky Easter Nests, Mar. *5 
(cover; lesson, p. 51, p. 28 Puzzle Pictures 
Easter-Eee Cars and Bunny Drivers (handwork), Mar Can You Find the ms © ring? Apr. 51, p. 49 
5 0 Find the Hidden es i us St. Patrick’s Day 


Book Reviews—See this department in each issue Easter Greeting Cards (handwork), Mar. ’51, p Scene, Mar. ‘51, p 


: 


Arbor Day—See Flowers, Plants, Trees 


Art Masterpieces—See also Audio-Visual Aids Coupon Section—See this department in cach issue 
Elephants at the ¢ is hn Steuart Curry 


lp 
Easter Song, An (song), Mar. ‘51, ’ How Did Jimmy Go to the Valentine Store? Feb 
Peep-In Easter Eggs (handwork ), 51, : 51, p. 37 
Articles Polka Dot Rabbit's Adventur story), P 51. 32 Musical Instruments Had a Party for National Mu 
Electric Maps ar hart 5l.p } Pretty Bags for Easter Goodies nd we ‘ r x sic Week, The May °51, p. 37 
Films : p. 27 Puzzles and Tricks 
Stained Glass Windows Are ne n for Can You Read This? May ‘51, p. 39 
Easter (handwork), Ma l, } Criss-Cross Puzzle, A, Mar. ‘51, p. 47 
Draw with Numbers, Feb. 51, p. 40 
Father’s Day Farmer's Problem, A, Apr. "51, p. 5 
Calendar, A (handwork), June .p.3 Guess the Easter Puzzle, Mar. 51, p. 46 
Desiens for Clay Paperweiehts t I 5 " Guess the Girls, Mar. °51, p. 46 
p. 37 Light the Candle, May SI, p 37 
t Father's Birthday Cake (vers u 4 31 Magic Egg Stunt, A, Mar. °51, p. 45 
Sheep, Mar. ‘51, } ‘ [wo Simple Greeting Ca 1and k), J Picture Puzzle, A, Apr. "51, p. 50 
Pictorial Stories 56 Tell the Secret Number, June "51, p. 43 
Dental Health Day, February 6, Feb. "51, p. 17 Which Clown Is More Valuable? June ’51, p. 41 
nental Railroad Completed, May Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor—See this de- Quizzes 
sl. p partment in each issue April Word Building, Apr. °51, p. 49 
Freedoms Foundation Awards Ceremony, May °51, Can You Pair Them Off? May 51, p. 37 
» 47 Flowers, Plants, Trees Cross Out, Apr. "51, p. 49 
tll Dam Completed, Feb. "51, p. 2 At Easter Time Decorate Your Classroom with Spring Double or Nothing, Feb. °51, p. 3 
Louisiana Purchase, Flowers (handwork), Mar. °51, p. 26 February Guess-What, A, Feb. °51, p. 37 
Making Maple Syrup, } 51.7 } Crocus (verse), Apr. "51, p. 40 Finding Words, May ‘51, p. 37 
Polly and Paul Like Cut-Paper Designs (handwork), Apr. ’ . Find the Holiday, Mar. °51, p. 47 
Press Alone to th Dandelion Bubbles (verse), Mar. °5 3 It's Coming Soon, June °51, p. 41 
Purchase of Alaska, Fruited Plain, The (play), Mar , } Jumbled Birds, May ‘51, p. 38 
Spring on the I He Loved Plants—And People, Too (picture), Mar. Missing Words, Mar. '51, p. 45 
Territory of Hawai 51, p. 25 Musical Rides, Feb. '51, p. 38 
Pictures Housing Problem (verse), Apr. "51, p. 40 Name the Flowers, Apr. ‘51, p 51 
At the Circus, June pl I Know a Pussy (verse), Mar. ‘51, p. 41 Puzzle for April, A, Apr. °51, p. 49 
Bie Easter Eee, The, Mar. '51, p. 20 Imaginary Flowers (handwork), Apr. 51, p. 47 Puzzle for May, A, May ‘51, p. 37 
Good Breakfast, A, May "51, p. 14 Judy's Tree Party (story), Apr. "51, p. 21 Sleepy-Time Nursery Characters, Feb. 51, p. 38 
1 th Atlantic to th Pacific—George W. March (verse), Mar. °51, p. 41 State Puzzle, A, Mar. 51, p. 46 
Mar. "51. p. 60 We Studied House Plants at School (unit), Feb. °51, Travel Game, A, Apr 5l,p 51 
What Animals Are Riding the Circus Train? June 
41 


1 Plants ‘and People, Too—Luther Bur- p. 24 ; 
bank, Mar. '51, p. 25 What a Tree Is (verse), Apr. 51, p. 40 ‘51, p 


Audio-Visual Aids 








First Transcont 
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What Holiday Is This? May °51, p. 37 
What Time Was It? June '51, p. 41 
Where Did They Sit? June ’51, p. 41 
Which Is Which? Feb. ’51, p. 37 
Who Is This? Feb. °51, p. 38 
Riddles 
Do You Know Its Name? _ Soa p. 39 
Guess His Name , June 51, p. 
Guess What, May °51, p. 37 
Springtime Puzzler, Apr. "51, p. 50 
What? Apr. '51, p. 50 
What Fruits Are These? May °51, p. 39 
Who Am I? Apr. 51, p. 50 
Science Corner 
Bird Weather Vane, A, Mar. °51, p. 47 
Fun with Balloons, June °51, p. 43 
Making a Submarine Diver, Feb. 51, p. 39 
Science Fun with Wheels, May ‘51, p. 39 
Setting Fire to Steel, Apr. ’51, p. 3! 
Stories 
Rainy-Day Picnic, A, May °51, p. 38 


Handwork—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club 
Construction 

Circus Clowns—Here They Come to Enliven Your 
June Art Work, June ’51, pp. 38-39 

Foil Trimming for Valentines, Fe , ‘Sl, p. 49 

Folded Paper Basket, May 51, Pp. ¢ 

Stand-Up Animals, Apr. ’51, p “7 

Things We Can Make for Pets, Apr. 51, p. 43 

Woven Paper Basket, A, May °51, p. 42 

‘rafts 

Our United Nations Flag, Feb. 51, p. 51 

Use Cotton in Your Art Classes, June al p. 23 

Washington, D.C., Carved in Soap, Feb » p. 47 

rayon Work 

Easter-Egg Cars and Bunny Drivers, Mar. ‘51, p. 30 

History of Memorial Day Will Help Children Ap- 
preciate It, The, May °51, p. 43 

Cut Paper 

At Easter Time Decorate Your 
an Flowers, Mar. '51, P- 26 
Lut-Paper Designs, Apr 5 » p. 47 

 saiae he Faces for Valentine Day 
48 


Classroom with 


, Feb. °51, p 


Kindergarten and Primary Children Will Create In- 
teresting Spring Animals from Circles, Mar. °51, 5 
29 


On a Rainy Day Let Children Experiment with Cut- 
Paper Umbrellas, Apr. °51, p. 4 
Valentine Faces, Feb. 51, p. 45 
Design 
Design for First-Graders, Apr. 51, p. 48 
Designs for Clay Paperweights, June 51, p. 37 
Imaginary Flowers, Apr. "51, p. 47 
Let's Design Some New U.S. Coins, Feb. °51, p. 52 
Lunch Mats, May "51, p. 46 
Pencil-Line or Thread Designs, 
Shelf- Paper Designs, June °51, 
Stained Glass Windows Are a Prine Design Problem 
for Easter, Mar. °51, p. 31 
Drawing 
Sketching from Nature, June °51, p. ¢ 
Sketching Is Fun for All Summer 
to Start in June, June 51, p. 35 
Favors 
Making a February Party Favor, Feb 
Gifts 
= Can Make Useful Gifts for Mother Too, May 
,p. 45 
Cale ndar, A, June ’51, p. 36 
Peep-In Easter Eggs, Mar. 51, p. 27 
Pretty Bags for Raster Goodies, Mar 
Your Youngest Pupils Can Make 
Wooden Gifts for Mother, May 51, 
Greeting Cards 
Easter Greeting Cards, Mar. °51, p. 30 
Pan-American Post Cards, Apr. '51, p. 46 
Two Simple Greeting Cards, June °51, p. 36 
Papier-M4ché 
Easter Bunnies from Newspapers, Mar. 


Posters 
February Posters, Feb. °51, p. 50 
The, Apr. ’51, p. 42 


Puppets 
Gingerbread Boy, 
Hand Puppets, June °51, p. 40 
Sewing 


Decorative Potholder, A, May °51, p. 
Useful Miniature Dre ssing ‘T ‘able. A, ses "51, p. 44 


hy) "51, p. 48 


M Help Children 


"51, p. 46 


"51, p. 27 
These Simple 
p. 41 


"51, p. 28 


Health—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Cooking Is Fun in School (unit), May °51, p. 16 
Dental Health Day, February 6 (pictures), Feb. °51, p 

17 


Good Breakfast, A (picture), May °51, p. 14 
Polly and Paul Like to Cook (pictures), May "51, p. 17 
Taking Turns (song), Apr. "51, p. 39 


Home Life 

Annette and the New House (story 
April Fools’ Day, 
Barbie Helps Mother 

Down the Stairs (song 
Home, A (verse), May 
Margie Made a Kite (story), 
Polly and Paul Like to Cook’ (pictures), 

Saturday Contest (story), May ‘51, p 23 
Song of Little Things (verse - May "51, p. 34 


, Mar. "51, p. 32 
1951 Style (story), Apr. "51, p. 23 
story), May ‘51, p. 20 

, Mar. ‘51, p. 44 

‘51, p. 34 

Mar. *51. p. 34 

‘sy "51, p. 17 


Treasure on a Hilltop (story), Mar. Me P 34 
Tree House, The (verse), June "5! ‘SI, 
What Can We Give to Mother? re Late May "51, p. 33 


Kindergarten 

Barbie Helps Mother (story), May °51, 

Kinde: rgarten and Primary Children Will aR Inter- 
esting Spring Animals from Circles (handwork), 
Mar. "51, p. 29 

Kindergarten Circus, A (article) » June ‘51,p 

Little Duck Susannah (story), Apr. "Sl, p. eS 

Music in the <p indoors and Out (article), 
Apr. °51, p. 

Our Visit to the Hatchery (unit), Mar. °51, P. 

Polka Dot Rabbit's Adventure (story), Mar. "51, 

Reading Readiness in May (article), May '51, p. Te 

Rugs for the Kindergarten (article), May "51, p. 9 

Sieepyhead Chart (article), Feb. °51, p. 28 

Spring Garden, A (dance), ” June "51, p. 30 

Tommy and the Scarecrow Man (story), 
% 


May ‘51, p 


Valentine Day in Kindergarten (article), Feb. "51, p 
28 


Language—See Reading and Language 


Lincoln’s Birthday 
Lincoln (verse), Feb. °51, 
Speech That Wasn't Lost, Whe (story), Feb. °51, p. 23 


May Day—See alse Girls and Boys 
Folded Paper Basket, A’(handwork), 7 ad "51, p. 42 
May Basket, A (verse), May ’51, p. 3 
May Day Dance (song and dance ), May "51, p.3 
Woven Paper Basket, A (handwork), May '51, p. 42 


Memorial Day 
History a Memorial Day Will Help Children Appre- 
ciate It, The (handwork), May "51, p. 43 
With Charity for All (story), ” May "51, p. 23 


Mother’s Day—See also Girls and Boys 
Boys Can Make Useful Gifts for Mother Too (hand- 
work), May "51, p. 45 

Decorative Potholder, A (handwork), May °51, p. 44 

Gift for Mother, A (story), May "51, p. 21 

Home, A (verse), May '51, p. 34 

Letter, The (verse), May °51, p. 34 

Mother’s Day Gifts (verse), May ’51, p. ‘ 

Useful Miniature Dressing Table, A (handwork), May 
What Can We Give to Mother? (play), May °51, p 
Your Youngest Pupils Can Make These Simple Wood- 

en Gifts for Mother (handwork), May °51, p. 4 


Music—See also Girls and Boys, Songs, and Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club 
Music in the Kindergarten Indoors and Out (article 
Apr. "51, p. 28 
Peter and the Wolf (unit), May "51, p. 26 
Write Songs with Your Children article), May °51, 
You'll Like Music (play), May "51, p. 36 


Patriotism 
Atomic Defense via Red Cross (article), May "51, p. 5 
Freedom Is Our Heritage (play), June 51, p. 32 
Fruited Plain, The (play), Mar. '51, p. 43 
He Riske “ His Life in Freedom's Cause (picture), 

"51, p. 25 
He Was ‘Our First Naval Hero (picture), 


51 


Apr 
June °51, p 


He Was the First Signer (picture), June °51, p. 25 

History of Memorial Day Will Help Children Appre- 
ciate It, The (handwork), May °51, p. 43 

Independent Miss Liberty (play), Feb. "51, p. 35 

May 1, 1951 (article), May ‘51, p. 5 

Mistress Betsy and the Flag (play), June '51, p. 

Our Own United States (play), Apr. 51, p. 38 

“Tea Party” That Made History, A (picture), Apr 
"51, p. 63 

Threads of Patriotism and Literature (article), 
*51, pp. 54-55 

Your Land and My Land 


May 


(song), Feb. "51, p. 31 


lays 
Bill Visits Mexico, Apr. "51, p. 37 
Day in Latin America, A, Apr. 51, p. 38 
February's Hall of Fame, Feb. "51, p. 30 
Freedom Is Our Heritage, June 51, p. 32 
nan Plain, The, Mar. °51, p. 43 
Green Elves’ Ball, The, Mar. ‘51, p. 42 
Independent Miss Liberty, Feb. SE p. 35 
Miss February's Party, Feb. °51, p. 44 
Mistress Betsy and the Flag, June "51, p. 33 
No More Arithmetic, May °51, p. 36 
Our Own United States, Apr Fi p. 38 
Spring Garden, A, June °51, p. 30 
Stouthearted Men, Feb. °51, p. 34 
Vacation in the City, June ’51, p. -. 
Valentines Go Visiting, Feb. ’51, p. 3 
What Can We Give to Mother? "May ‘st, p. 3 
Work of the Wind, The, Mar. °51, p. 4 
You'll Like Music, May. ‘5l,p 56 


Professional Articles 
Criteria for Analyzing and Evaluating Textbooks, Mar 


5l,p 
Does Your Room Have Color? Feb. °51, p. 12 


Dramatic Play for Primary Grades, June ai, ey 26 
Draw the Dream You Save For! Apr. ‘51, p. 
a Foundation Awards Ceremony, May "Sl, p 


High aoe Awarded to The Instructor, A, Apr. ‘51, 


How 2 Homework? Feb. '51, P. / 
Know Your Children, Feb. ‘51, p. 4 
Let's Imagine ie Mar. "51, p. ; 
Let's Take a Field Trip, Mar. "51, p. 1 
Our Cafeteria Art Exhibit, Feb. 51, Pp: 9 
Play and Learn with Bea 5, May 51, » 4 
“She's Going to Be a Teacher!” June 51, 
Textbook Summary, A, Mar. ‘51, . . ‘ 
Timely Talks in Assembly, Apr. 51, 
Too Late for Last Month's Deadline, May "5i,p.5 
Vacation with Pay, Mar. °51 
We Had a Swap Shop, Feb. a 44 
What Can We Do about School Defense? Apr. ‘51, 
p. 24 
Reading and Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 
Advertising as a Language Art (article), Feb. "51, pp 
66-67 
Good Speech through Practice (article), May '51, p. 6 
Improving Reading —_ and Comprehension (arti- 
cle), | "51, p. 
Learning about Weeds , ary Feb. ‘51, p. 19 
Reading Readiness in May (article), May ‘51, p. 18 
Rural School Newspaper, A (article), June ‘51, p. 58 
Teaching Reading to a Problem Class (article), Apr. 


1, p. 32 
Using Word Phrases (seatwork), May ‘51, p. 19 


Rural Schools 
Doubling Up Saves Time, Apr. '51, p. é 
It’s Fun to Teach a Rural School, Feb. 51 » pp. 62-63 
Playground Management, Mar. 81 »p. 58 
Rural School Library, ae May 51, p. *. 
Rural School Newspape A, June 51, 
Why Not Enlist Teacher's Aids? Apr.’ ‘Bie » p. 64 


Safety 
Atomic Defense via Red Cross (ontete)» May 51, p. 5 
Bicycle School (story), Mar. '51, p. 
Playground Management (article), see "51, p. 58 
Railroad Train, The (song), Mar. '5!, p. 44 
Safety First (picture), Apr. 51, p. 17 
What Can We Do about School Defense? (article), 

Apr. "51, p. 24 


Science—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 

Another Club 

Change of Plans, A (story), Apr. "51, p. 21 

Etiquette for the Monkeys (story), June ‘51, p. 20 

Experimenting with Electricity (article), Apr. "51, po 
92 

Experiments in Conservation (article), Feb. 51, p. 64 

Gates to Science (article), May '51, p. 8 

He Loved Plants—and People, Too (picture), 


1, p. 25 
His Reaper Transformed Farming (picture), May °51 


Mar 


p- 
It All Started in a Little Brick Shop (picture), 
*51, inside back cover 
Making a Thermometer (article), Mar. '51, p. 56 
Man Who Made the World Brighter, A (picture), Feb@ 
‘51, inside front cover : 
March Wind's Message, The (story), Mar. "51, p. 32 
Moths and Butterflies (article), June "51, p. 56 
Nature Jamboree, A (article), May "51, p. 24 
Sky Gazing (unit), Apr. "51, p. 26 
Study of Sound, A (article), Ne y'5i,p. 538 
We Studied House Plants at School (unit), 


p. 24 
Work of the Wind, The (play) 


Feb. 


Feb. ‘51, 
» Mar. "51, p. 42 


Seatwork 
Building a Number Vocabulary, ~~ "51, p. 61 
Learning about Words, Feb. ‘51, p. 
Number Work for June, June 51, 4 15 
Primary Arithmetic Seatwork, Apr. "51, p. 29 
Using Word Phrases, May 51, p. 19 


Slow Learners 
February’s Hall of Fame, Feb. °51, p. 
Games, an Education for Living, Mar. Ml, p. 37 
—— meee Speed and Comprehension, June 
l, p. 1 
Nature Jamboree, A, May '51, p. 24 
Teaching Reading to a Problem Class, Apr. °51, p. 32 


Social Studies—See also Special Days, Teachers’ Help-One- 

Another Club, Travel, and United Nations 

Bill Visits Mexico (play), Apr. ‘51, p. 37 

Bongo, Bonge, Bongo! Let's Study the Congo (unit), 
June 51, p. 2 

Cc lass Newspaper Teaches Democracy, A (unit), 

38 

Day in "Latin America, A (play), Apr. ’ 

Electric Maps and C harts (artic fe), Saar nf? p. 23 

Farm Life (unit), Apr. "51, p. 26 

February Posters ‘(handwork ), Feb. 51, p. 50 

Felipe Comes Out of the Jungle (story), Apr. ‘51, 


Mar 


First Transcontinenta! Railroad Completed (cartoon), 
May ’51, p. 31 
Freedom Is Our Heritage (play), June "51, p. 32 
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Fruited Plain, 
Getting Acquainted with Mexico 


‘1 


© Join cd the 


51 


He Risked His Life 


I he , Mar. "51,5 


(unit 


play 43 


Apr. ‘51, p 


Atlantic to the Pacific , Mar 


picture 
p Le 


n Freedom's Cause (picture 


, Apr 


di, p. 25 


He 
51 
He 


Larry 


Learning about Cotton 
Let's De sign Some 


"5! 


Let's Play C owboy 
Louisiana Purc 
Making Friends 
Making Maple Syrup 
a School Is Named for Him 


Many 


> 


Maple Sugar Time 
Miss Febru 
Mistress Betsy 
Negro Contributors to Our Nation 


26 


Our Own United States 
Our Visit to 
American 
Ameri 


Pan 
Pan 
Press 


13 


Purchase 


School 
5 


Stouthearte 
Party 


World 


Songs 


Circus Thrills, 


» The, June ‘51, p 


Clown 
Con 


Counting 
th 
Easter Sone, 


Down 


Hops 
Just fe 
Marble 
May 


Men 
My Va 
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History of Memorial Day Will Help Children Appre 
ciate 
Hoover Dam Completed 
Independent Miss Liberty 
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»P 
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» June 


Sl, p 
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It, The , May ‘51, p 
cartoon), Feb 
play), Feb 
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43 

Si, p. 25 
51, p. 35 

, Feb 

unit), June ‘51, p 

New U.S. Coins (handwork 


handwork 


od the 51, 


unit 
hase, The 


, June "51, p. 12 
cartoon), Apr 
, Apr. "51, p. 4 
pictures), Mar 


5Si.p 
verse 
51, p. 24 
picture), May 
én 
verse 
ary'’s Party 
and the 


, Mar. °51, 
play), Feb. °5 
Flag (play), June 

unit 


, Apr. "51, p. 38 
, Mar. ‘51, Pp 
rtick Apr 
work), Apr 


pict ires 


play 
the Hatcher unit 
Day April 14 
an Post Cards (ha 


Big Corral 


ih 
1 
th 


June ‘SI, p 


5i,p 
Si, p 
long to the 5 
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the Ur 
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cartoon), Mar 
Nations article 


51, p. 22 


and , May ‘51,1 
1 Men 


play), Feb 
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63 
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yund the World, A 

at Negro erical 
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artic le 


, Mar 


riendship Pre 


June '51, p 
4 

The, May 

» A, June 
Stairs, Mar. ‘51, p. 44 
An, Mar. ‘51, p. 40 
h. Apr. "51, p 9 

May \ Rhythn 


f Spring 


Out RI 


s, Apr. "51 


Day 


vin 


R 


Railroa 


lakine 
Tilly T 
Valent 


pole, 


Your Land 


Stores 
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Annette 
April Fools’ D 


Barbie 


Baa all First 


Ben 
Betsey 
Bicycle 
Chaner 


School 


Etiquett 


Felipe 
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Forgetf 
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Jar 
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Mar. ‘51, 
of Plans, A, Apr 
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Apr. "51, p 
, May ‘51, p 
4. May ‘5!l, p 
Tookie, June ‘5 
Saves the Day, June 
Party, Apr. ‘51, p 
1 the Old Newspaper, 


nale, 


iM: ¥ 
Mother, 


from 


Duck Suss 
Littlest Green F 
March Wind 


! , 
s Me ssage 
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The, June °5 
That Turned Blue, 


Made 
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New Pants for Petronillo, Feb. ‘51, p. 20 

Polka Dot Rabbit's Adventure, Mar. ‘51, p. 32 
Peesent for Miss Terry, A, June "51. p. 1& 
Pupvy for Karen and Robin, A, Mar. '51, p. 33 
Saturday Circus, June “51, p. 19 

Saturday Contest, May ‘51, p. 23 

Spec ial-Delivery Message, The, June to p. 21 
Speech ‘i hat Wasn't Lost, The, Feb. "51, p. 23 
Tommy and the Scarecrow Man, May 3p p. 20 
I'reasure on a Hilltop, Mar. ‘51, p. 34 

Twins’ Valentine Secret, The, Feb. "51, p 
Valentine for jill, A. Feb. °51, p. 20 
Washington's Scout, Feb. °51, p. 22 

With Charity for All, May °51, p } 

Wouldn't You Like to Know? Ps 
You Don't Need Toys, June ‘51, p 


art Il, 51, p. 23 
18 


Feb 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Game, May °51, p 
Duck Drill, A, June ‘51, p. 45 
Meet Your Match, Feb. "51, p 
Ten Little Indians, Feb. °51, 
Character Education 
Assembly Manners, Feb. °51, 
Classroom Devices 
Art Supplies, May 51, p. 49 
Attendance Chart, May ‘51, 
Clean-Up Day, Apr iP 5 
Color Code, A, May "51, p. 49 
Dismissal Games, + tg ‘si ,p. 49 
Homemade Easel, A, June ‘51, p 
Improving Reading, May ‘51, p 
In Music Class, Apr. "51, p. 53 
Joking Reply, A, Apr. ‘51, p 
Labels for Readers, June ‘51, 
Letter Award, Apr Si. 53 
Microphone Stand, A, June 
Old Plan Books, Mar 51, 
Our Cleaning Squad, , Jum 
Scrap Paper, May ‘51, p 
Handwork 
Aquarium Decoration, 
Crayon Etchings, Mar 
Gift Envelope, A, May 
More Paintbrushes, May 
Picture Frames, May ‘51, 
Spatterwork Aid, Apr. ’51, 
Wheelbarrow, A, June '5 
Work Aprons, May °51, p 
Health 
Cleanliness, 
Our Teeth, 
Study of 
Language 
Creative Writing, 
Interviews, Apr. 
Show and Tell, 
Literature 
Literature Fun, 
Musi 
Better Music 
ading 
Exercise in Ear 
“Mud Puddles,” 
Reading Record, 
Science 
Nature Bouquet, 
Social Studies 
Erase Me, May '51, p. 49 
History Time Chart, A, Fi 
Maps for Review, May ‘5! 
Teaching Good Will, Mar 
W.W.T. Club, The, May ‘51, 1 
Spelling 
Spelling Giraffe, 


48 


45 
49 


Feb "5i,p 53 
May ‘51, p. 49 


Teeth, A, Feb. "51 


l,p. 593 


Mar 
51, Pp 
May ‘51 


"51, p. 49 
53 
»p. 48 
Feb. "51, p. 53 


Tones, June ‘51, p. 45 
Re 
Training, An, Apr 
May ‘5I, p. 48 
A, May ‘51, p. 48 


Mar. 51, p. 49 


A. May ‘51, 
Time for Teachers Meeting—See this department in each 
issue 


Transportation 
Freight Boats (verse 
Railroad Train, The 


, Feb. °51, p. 36 
song), Mar. "51, p. 44 
Travel . 

Excerpts from 1950 Instructor Contest, 
Apr. "51, pp. 76-79 


Prize Letters, 
Mar oe pp. 64-66, 82-84; 
May °51, pp. 72, 76 58 
Jaunt » Hie Eastern Canada, A, June ‘51, p 
New Focus on Old Mexico, A, May '51, p. 56 
Pencil Pilgrimage, Apr. "51, p. 57 
Round-Table Mecting—Tue Instructor Globe 
ters’ Club, June °51, pp. 54-55, 60, 66 
So Much to See and Learn! Apr. ‘51, p. 56 
This was My Hawaii, Feb. °51, pp. 56-57 
Threads of Patriotism and Literature, May ‘51 
5 


53 


Trot 


» Pp. 5+ 


<—o 


We Followed the Klondike Trail, June 
Wonderlands of the West, Mar. ‘51, pp 


‘51, p. 52 
52-54 


United Nations 


~~ ae Nations Flag Feb. °*51, 


(dani work ) , 


United Nations (article 


Pp 


Sc hools and the 
5 


, May '51, p. 


Units 
Arithmetic Number Center, An, Apr. 
Bongo, 


p. 2 
Class Newspaper Teaches Democracy, 


"51, p. 34 

Bongo, Bongo! Let's Study the Congo, June ’51, 
A, Mar. 51, p. 
Cooking Is Fun in School, May 51, p. 16 

Farm Life, Apr. 51, p. 26 

Getting Acquainted with Mexico, Apr 
Learning about Cotton, June "51, p. 22 
Let's Play Cowboy, June '51, p. 12 
Negro Contributors to Our Nation, Feb. "51, p 
Peter and the Wolf, May ‘51, p. 26 

Rugs for the Kindergarten, May ‘51, p. 9 

Sky Gazing, Apr. "51, p. 26 

We Studied House Plants at School, Feb 
We Wondered about the Post Office, Feb 
World Friendship Project, A, May °51, p 


51, p. 31 


26 


24 
16 


"51, p. 
‘Si, p 
0 


Valentine Day—See also Girls and Boys 

February Fun (verse), Feb. "51, p. 36 

Foil Trimming for Valentines (handwork 
p. 49 

Heart-Shaped Faces for Valentine 
Feb. ‘51, p. 48 

Mischievous Kitten 

My Valentines (sone), Feb 

Twins’ Valentine Secret, The 

Valentine Day in Kindergarten 
28 

alegtine 


, Feb. °5i, 


Day (handwork 


, Feb. 51, p. 36 
51, p. 33 
story), Feb. 51, 


(article), Feb 


verse 


p. 22 
‘51, p 
Faces (handwork), Feb, 51, p. 45 
alentine for Jill, A (story), "Feb 51, p. 20 
alentine Mail (song), Feb. 51, p. 33 
‘alentines Go Visiting (play), Feb. '51, p. 32 


Verse 
About Ducks, Apr. 51, p 
Call of Out-of-Doors, June 
Circus Procession, The, June 
Contrary Mary, Apr. ‘51, p 
Crocus, Apr. "51, p. 40 
Dandelion Bubbles, May »P 
Don't Give Up, Feb. '51, « a) 
Elevators, Mar. ‘51, p +1 
Father's Birthday Cake » June '51 
February Fun, Feb. 51, p. 36 
Freight Boats, Feb 51, p. 36 
Home, A, May °51, p. 34 
Housing Problem, Apr. *51, p. 
Humming-Bird, June "51, p. 31 
I Know a Pussy, Mar. ‘51, p. 41 
In March, Mar. ‘51, p. 41 
Kites, Mar. ‘51, p. 41 
Letter, The, May ‘51, p 
Lincoln, Feb. '51, p. 36 
Little Jack Frost, Feb. 51, 
Little Whistler, The, May ’ 
Making Friends, Apr. ‘51, 
Maple-Sugar Time, Mar 
March, Mar. ‘51, p. 41 
May Basket, A, May ‘51, p 
Mischievous Kitten, Feb. ‘51 
Mother's Day Gifts, May °51 
Pet Show, Apr. 51, p. 40 
Rain in April, Apr. "51, p. 40 
Snow-Bird, The, Feb. ‘51, p 
Song of Little Things, May 
Spring’s Here, May ‘51, p 
Star-Fall, May ‘51, p. 34 
Swing-Time, May ‘51, p. 34 
Toolbox, Feb. "51, p. 36 
There Once Was a Puffin, 
Tree House, The, June °51, p. 3 
Umbrellas, Mar. °51, p. 41 
Ways of Traveling, Apr. "51, p 
What a Tree Is, Apr. ‘51, p. 40 
Winds A-Blowing, " 51, p. 41 
Winter's Shoes, Feb » p. 36 


10 
51, p. 31 


"51, p. 
40 


31 


34 


1, p. 31 


40 


34 


tr 


»P 
»P 


a6 
51, p. 
34 


34 


Mar. *51 
31 


40 


Washington’s Birthday 
George Washington 
Feb. °*51 


Larry and 
, 


Harold Yon Schmidt 


cover 


the Old Newspaper (story Feb 


"51, p 
21 
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WHAT’S IN 
A PICTURE? 


Exciting new approach 
to 2-minute speeches! 


N= TIME your classroom schedule calls for 2-minute 
speeches, try this experiment: 


Instead of assigning one of the gencral, much-used topics 
(My Pet, My Summer) . . . or letting students struggle to 
think of individual subjects... 


Hold up a copy of this picture. Explain that it is 
a photograph, taken in 1950, of two immigrants at Ellis 
Island, waiting to be admitted to the United States. 


Then ask your students: What do you see in this pic- 
ture? Where did these people come from? What are they 
thinking? Why did they choose the U. S. as their new home? 


What do you know about our immigration laws? Are 
you personally acquainted with any immigrants? Can you 
think of any famous men who came here to live from 
foreign countries? Does the picture remind you of any 
books or stories you have read? 


Let each student take any approach he wishes—and 
prepare a 2-minute speech telling what the picture means 
to him. See if you don’t get one of the most enthusiastic, 
most interesting series of talks you've ever hcard ...a 
series that will develop the powers of imagination and 
thought as well as the power of speech. 


This picture is one of a special scries, covering all types 
of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to suggest to 
LIFE’s readers the wide variety of images and emotions 


which pictures have the power to cvoke, 


If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE-size 
reprints of this series—plus complete classroom suggestions 
for two-minute speeches, theme-writing, and vocabulary- 
building—send in the coupon below. 





a -_ 
Miss Jeon Bargos, Educational Service, Room 10-10, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's in a Picture” 
series with suggestions for classroom use. Please send me reprints 
of pictures which have appeared to date—and future releases at 


regular intervals. 
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"The Vlew 51 
Compton's 
wv my Classnoen— 


NOW | CAN DO MY BEST TEACHING!’’ 


Thousands of letters from teachers everywhere tell us how 
Compton's in the classroom enables them to do their very best 
teaching. In fact they say they couldn't keep school without it. 
The new articles in the 51 Compton’s, like all other Compton 
materials, are just what teachers of any subject need and use 
in their daily work. 


Police, Fire Department, Post Office are just three of the 
new articles in the Compton Community Helpers series for the 


beginning Social Studies. Indians and Shelter provide the kind 


of materials both primary and intermediate teachers need so 
badly. Housing, a companion piece to the new article Shelter, 
presents material for advanced study. These articles were pre- 
publication tested in actual classroom situations. Both text and 
illustrations have been specifically planned to fit the grade 
levels where each subject is most frequently used, 


Clothing, Electric Light and Power, Submarine, Life, Time 
and Timekeeping, American Literature, English Literature, 
Mythology, Northmen, Insects, Transportation, Interior Deco- 
ration, Textiles—all these and many, many more articles have 
been newly designed in the ‘51 Compton’s to meet specifically 
the needs of pupil and teacher as well. Make Compton's “stand- 
ard teaching equipment” in your classroom. 
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THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





